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HERB  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PRESS  NOTICES: 


A  new  and  fascinating  chapn 
terof  French  history.  .  .  .  Opens 
with  unusual  attractiveness. — 
Christian  Work,  New  York. 

The  opening  instalment  of 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  liistorical  novels. — 
Boston  Home  Journal. 

Charmingly  done.  —  Chicago 
Ncivs. 

A  syunpathetic  tribute  to  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  well  told. — 
Chicago  Mail. 


Promises  to  furnish  a  chapter 
of  historical  fiction  of  intense  in¬ 
terest. — Literary  World,  Boston. 

Charmingly  done  and  intense¬ 
ly  interesting.  —  Ncrv  Orleans 
Picayune. 

An  absorbingly  interesting 
article. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

The  opening  chapters  are  as 
singular  as  they  arc  interesting. 
— Standard,  Chicago. 

Opens  with  unusual  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  — Rochester  Herald. 


Opens  in  an  impressive  manner,  and  bids  fair  to  give  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  life  of  a  brave  and  unselfish  woman. — Saturday 
EA'cuing  Gazette,  Boston. 

In  its  firm  grasp  of  the  characteri.stics  of  a  momentous  epoch,  its 
fresh,  vivid,  life-like  depiction  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  per¬ 
sonalities  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  as  well  as  in  the  pict¬ 
uresque  charm  of  its  style,  it  is  sure  to  be  regarded  with  profound 
interest. — Boston  Beacon. 

The  romance  is  of  a  higher  character  than  Trilby  even  seems 
to  be  held — an  heroic  character,  Joan  of  Arc. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Catholics  will  be  intere.sted  in  reading  the  life  of  this  noble 
woman,  told  in  the  charming  and  sympathetic  .styde  of  a  gifted 
novelist. — Catholic  News,  New  York. 

The  Napoleon  craze  is  waning,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  “  Little 
Corporal”  w'ould  have  a  succe.ssor  in  “Joan  of  Arc.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  are  not  in  the  habit  of  stintulating  the  sale  of 
their  publications  by  sensational  advertising,  but  in  this  case  they 
have  set  the  public  to  guessing. — Boston  Herald. 
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The  Wild  Flowers  of  America--.^- 

The  Evangelist  is  able  to  make  a  very  pttractive  spring  offering  of  this 
work  in  serial  form,  in  connection  with  the  paper.  The  weekly  issues, 
eighteen  in  number,  each  contain  sixteen  finely  colored  lithographs  of  wild 
flowers,  supplemented  by  the  most  careful  and  accurate  descriptions.  We 
can  furnish  these  pamphlet  issues  at  1 5  cts.  each,  or  the  complete  set  for 
$2.50,  if  paid  at  one  time  in  advance.  We  make  also  this  special  offer: 

The  Evangelist  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  subscription 
and  the  Wild  Flowers  of  America,  $5.00.  The  pamphlets  are  also  to  be 
had,  if  preferred,  in  a  neatly  bound  volume  for  $i.cx)  extra 

We  will  send  Part  1  of  the  Series,  if  desired,  as  a  sample  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  for  15  cts.  The  price  of  the  Series  to  non-subscribers  is  25c.  each 
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The  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and 
China  has  been  approved  by  tbe  Emperors  of 
both  countries,  and  although  its  first  an¬ 
nouncement  caused  great  searchings  of  heart 
in  European  government  circles— or  at  least 
in  European  newspaper  circles— it  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  the  treaty  will  be  peaceably  accepted 
by  the  great  Powers.  Its  full  details 
have  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  the 
prospect  that  China  is  to  be  opened  to  the 
trade,  not  of  Japan  only,  but  of  all  nations, 
naturally  gives  peace  of  mind  to  Great  Britain 
and  only  in  a  lesser  degree  to  France.  Spain 
appears  to  be  somewhat  uneasy  with  regard  to 
her  island  possessions,  but  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Japan  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
is  bent  upon  mere  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Germany  has  only  a  languid  interest  in  the 
subject,  except  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  newspapers  have  been  full  of 
reports  of  Russia’s  dissatisfaction,  and  Russia 
no  doubt  is  dissatisfied  to  see  Korea— one  of  I 


whose  seaports  is  very  essential  to  the  success 
of  her  trans-Siberian  Railroad— pass  from 
weak  hands  into  those  of  a  strong  power  like 
Japan.  But  Russia  can  more  easily  gain  her 
point  by  diplomacy  than  by  a  war  in  which, 
for  want  of  the  seaport,  she  would  be  totally 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  European  press,  which 
five  or  six  days  ago  was  loud  with  threats  of 
war,  now,  beginning  to  see  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  J apan  are  likely  to  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  Europe,  is  beginning  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Japan  has  a  right  to  profit  by 
the  results  of  her  own  abilities,  and  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  point  in  Eastern  questions 
beyond  which  Europeans  have  no  right  to 
meddle. 

The  proclamation  issued  on  Monday  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  Japanese  people  is  a  strong 
witness  to  the  preparedness  of  Japan  to  take 
a  foremost  place  in  the  new  development  of 
Asia.  It  is  true,  as  the  Emperor  says,  that 
the  glorious  result  of  the  war  is  due  to  the 
harmonious  efforts  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Japanese  people  have  earned  a 
world  wide  reputation  for  discipline  and  hu¬ 
manity,  that  their  loyalty  and  valor  would  do 
honor  to  any  people.  And  in  addition  to  all 
this,  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  guarantee 
that  wisdom  will  be  shown  in  utilizing  the 
fruits  of  victory  than  the  Emperor’s  reminder 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
march  toward  higher  civilization,  his  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  vanity  and  conceit, 
his  recommendation  of  education  and  the 
refinements  of  life,  and  his  warning  against 
the  effeminacy  which  often  does,  but  need  not, 
go  with  them. 

The  gallant  opposition  which  the  British 
forces  in  the  hill  country  of  India,  especially 
those  shut  up  in  tbe  Chitral  fortress,  have 
offered  to  tbe  insurgent  tribesmen,  promises 
soon  to  end  in  triumph.  Chitral  was  relieved 
on  Sunday  last  by  forced  marches  of  the  relief 
expedition.  Five  days  before  the  tribesmen  bad 
carried  the  mines  within  ten  yards  of  tbe 
fort,  and  the  condition  of  the  garrison  was 
deemed  almost  hopeless.  Happily  they  were 
able  to  hold  out  until  relief  arrived. 

All  friends  of  order,  all  who  desire  to  see  the 
success  of  republican  institutions  in  France, 
will  watch  Paris  with  deep  interest  during  the 
next  few  days.  The  first  of  May  always  holds 
some  possible  menace  to  law  and  order ;  it  is 
"Labor  Day,”  and  there  are  those  who  are 
inclined  to  call  it  rather  "Anarchist’s  Day,”  so 
imminent  is  the  possibility  that  the  anarchis¬ 
tic  wing  of  the  labor  organizations  may  get 
tbe  better  of  the  socialist  and  conservative 
members.  For  some  time  past  the  luoifer 
match  workers,  who  are  directly  under  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  match  industry  being  one  of  its 
monopolies,  have  been  causing  extreme  difficul¬ 
ty.  A  bill  was  lately  prepared  by  Government,  | 


making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  railroad  employes 
and  all  others  working  in  State  shops  or  at 
trades  interested  in  national  defense  to  engage 
at  any  time  in  a  strike.  This  makes  a  very 
serious  exception  to  the  law  of  18B4,  which 
recognizes  the  right  of  working  men  to  associ¬ 
ate  together  for  their  common  defense,  and  the 
proposed  bill  has  caused  intense  and  wide¬ 
spread  satisfaction.  And  now  the  omnibus 
drivers  have  gone  out  on  strike.  All  the 
public  means  of  transportation  in  Paris,  omni¬ 
buses  and  tramways,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
company,  the  "Compagnie  Generale  des  omni¬ 
bus,  ”  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  strikers  to  de¬ 
prive  this  company  of  its  concession.  All 
this,  coming  so  near  May  Day,  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  matter. 

The  difficulties  between  Nicaragua  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Cuban  Revolution,  have 
given  rise  to  much  utterance  on  the  subject  o 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Most  of  it  is  of  the 
variety  that  darkens  counsel ;  it  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  almost  everybody  that  that  doc¬ 
trine  lays  it  upon  the  United  States  to  bristle 
up  and  be  ready  for  interference  whenever  any 
European  power  finds  itself  in  any  way  in¬ 
volved  with  any  Central  or  Southern  American 
State.  All  this  grows  out  of  a  thorough  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
actually  is.  The  doctrine,  as  an  able  letter  to 
a  contemporary  a  few  days  ago  reminded  os, 
was  originally  suggested  by  Canning  when 
Premier  of  England,  as  the  basis  of  nn  under¬ 
standing  between  that  Government  and  the 
United  States,  by  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
should  be  prevented  from  restoring  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon  the  colonies  that  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  revolted  and  established  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  was  solely  a  statement  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe,  written  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  approved  by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  that 
any  attempt  at  such  restoration  would  be  re¬ 
garded  "as  tbe  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States.”  The 
occasions  on  which  this  doctrine  could  be  put 
into  practice  could  never  by  any  possibility 
have  been  many,  and  at  present  are  almost 
inconceivable.  A  policy  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  European  and  Southern 
American  States  we  must  have,  but  the  Mon> 
roe  doctrine  can  hardly  be  its  basis. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua  our  duty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  step  in  between  that  country  and 
the  just  attempt  of  any  European  power  to 
make  it  keep  its  obligations.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  take  advantage  of  any  difficulty  between 
an  American  and  a  European  State  to  enlarge 
our  own  territory.  It  is  certainly  not  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  any  Southern  American  State  in  any 
mistaken  act  or  act  of  bad  faith.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  deny  to  European  powers  the 
right  to  acquire  in  those  countries  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  business  interests  which  are  ar- 
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ranged  by  treaty  or  regulated  by  international 
law.  It  ia  doubtleas  to  aot  as  arbitrator  and 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  whererer  dirficulties 
occur,  and  this,  we  are  assured,  is  all  that 
Nicaragua  now  expects  or  desires  of  us 


The  opponents  of  trade  unionism  in  this 
country — far  too  large  a  proportion  of  whom  are 
such  because,  though  educated  on  other  than 
industrial  questions,  they  are  culpably  igno 
rant  on  this  one — should  take  note  of  what  Bis¬ 
marck  had  to  say  last  week  to  the  artisans  who 
▼isited  him  at  Friedrichsruh.  Speaking  of  the 
opposition  of  government  to  his  favorite  project 
of  compulsory  insurance,  he  said:  “It  is  the 
fault  of  the  Oreen  Table  bureaucracy  that  we 
cannot  make  the  guilds  obligatory,  but  we  can 
make  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  non-organised 
tradesmen  to  join  the  guilds.”  In  other 
words,  this  great  statesman  deems  trades- 
union  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  is  so  under  an  almost  absolute  gov¬ 
ernment  like  Germany,  it  is  doubly  so  in  a 
free  republic,  and  though  those  among  us  who 
are  really  intelligent  on  this  subject  might 
not,  with  the  Iron  Chancellor,  desire  to  “base 
the  electoral  law  upon  the  organization  of 
trades  guilds  and  crafts,  ”  they  know  well  that 
in  the  thorough  organization  of  working-men 
lie  the  best  interests  of  our  industrial  systems. 


For  a  time,  without  doubt,  until  both  work¬ 
ing-men  and  employers  better  understand  the 
merits  and  the  obligations  of  the  system,  there 
must  be  trouble,  as  there  has  been  from  its 
beginning  until  now.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  conflicts  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  employers  and  employed,  has 
not  foqie  frqrp  Qfg^nization,  but  from  the  im- 
poesibllitj  of  carrying  oTlt  the  agreements  en^ 
tered  into  by  the  two  bodies ;  in  other  words, 
the  impossibility  of  securing  any  good  results 
from  arbitration.  Nowhere  was  this  confessed 
Impossibility  more  disaStrOiis  tb  the  commu¬ 
nity  than  in  the  Brooklyn  street  car  strike  last 
winter.  Now  comes  the  news  from  London 
that  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty  has  been 
found.  Great  Britain  is  immeasurably  beyond 
ua  in  understanding  of  the  labor  question  and 
in  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  and  we  should 
do  well  to  go  to  school  to  her  for  a  time. 
The  present  good  news  from  there  is  of  an 
agreement  that  all  labor  troubles  in  a  certain 
trade  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  each 
aide  making  a  deposit  of  money  to  be  forfeited 
if  it  fails  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbi¬ 
trators.  Such  an  agreement,  if  adopted  by  all 
trades  in  this  country,  would  go  far  toward 
the  settlement  of  our  difficulties. 


It  was  an  inspiring  audience  of  young 
women  that  filled  the  large  hall  of  the  Cooper 
Institute  on  Monday  evening  for  the  eleventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Association 
of  Working  Girls’  Societies.  One  felt  at  once 
the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  cooperation  in 
those  eager  young  faces,  and  that  the  “Club 
Ideal”  which  was  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
different  speakers  had  been  realized,  that  char¬ 
acter  had  been  formed  by  tbe  friendly  inter¬ 
course  and  free  exchange  of  ideas.  An  ear¬ 
nest  appeal  was  made  for  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  “Civic  League”  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Russell, 
and  most  interesting  reports  read  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  own  association  and  those  of 
their  sister  workers  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Momay  Williams  came  forward  to  beg 
the  girls  to  give  testimony  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments  in  which  they  worked, 
if  they  had  any  abuses  to  report,  and  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  looked  in  those  eager  young 
faces  and  promised  them  the  protection  of 
secrecy  if  they  came.  The  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  speaking  later  on  the  Labor  Question 


as  relating  to  women,  said  that  the  most 
severe  arraignment  of  the  condition  of  labor 
in  this  community  was  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  get  at  the  condition  of  affairs  they  bad  to 
pledge  secrecy  to  tbe  witnesses,  and  withhold 
their  names  lest  they  should  lose  their  places. 


An  arraignment  indeed  I  It  only  needs  the 
statements  made  in  tbe  last  annual  report  of 
the  Consumers’  League,  and  the  revelations  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  sweating  ^atem)  to  cover 
us  with  shame  and  confusion  •  that  we  profess 
to  be— we  will  not  say  a  Christian— but  a  civil¬ 
ized  community.  Young  women  working  at 
three  dollars  a  week,  children  at  a  dollar  and 
a  half  and  less,  with  fines  of  a  cent  a  minute ; 
the  factory  inspection  law  shamelessly  violated 
by  the  inspectors,  and  the  law  regulating  tbe 
age  of  children  as  openly  violated  by  employ¬ 
ers,  many  apparently  reputable  firms  frankly 
ignoring  tbe  laws  providing  that  seats  and 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  women,  employees  forced  to  take 
vacations  without  pay,  tbe  public  health 
threatened— but  this  one  could  almost  think 
deserved — by  garments  made  in  shops  where 
people  were  ill  of  contagious  diseases,  employ¬ 
ers  claiming  that  “the  construction  of  the  law” 
should  be  left  to  them,  and  fighting  vigorously 
against  every  measure  which  looks  toward 
better  conditions,  and — as  the  Consumers’ 
League  and  the  Working  Women’s  Society 
know  only  too  well,  and  as  Mr.  Mornay 
Williams  indicated  tbe  other  evening— em¬ 
ployes  testifying  at  the  risk  of  situation  and 
“blacklisting,”  of  tbe  abuses  under  which  they 
suffer;  with  tbe  daily  papers,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  refusing  to  publish  the  White  List  of  tbe 
Consumers’  League,  and  in  others  accepting 
it  only  as  an  advertisement. 


These  things  being  so.  there  is  urgent  need 
that  the  Mercantile  Inspection  bill,  which  year 
after  year  we  have  brought  before  our  readers, 
should  at  once  be  made  a  law.  The  leading 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  that  children  under 
eighteen  and  women  under  tWenty-one  shall 
not  work  in  stores  after  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
or  more  than  sixty  hours  during  the  week ; 
that  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  is 
under  fourteen,  and  child  employes  under  six¬ 
teen  shall  be  registered  in  tbe  stores;  that 
children  under  sixteen  who  cannot  read  and 
write  English  shall  only  be  employed  in 
stores  during  vacation  time ;  that  employes  in 
stores  shall  be  provided  with  toilet  rooms  that 
are  sanitary  and  clean,  and  separate  for  tbe 
sexes,  with  places  for  women  and  children  to 
eat  lunch,  apart  from  these ;  that  the  lunch 
hour  shall  not  be  less  than  forty-five  minutes ; 
that  women  and  children  shall  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  unsanitary  store  basements;  that 
storekeepers  shall  provide  seats  for  female  em¬ 
ployes,  and  permit  a  reasonable  use  of  them ; 
that  tbe  law  shall  be  enforced  by  the  State 
Factory  Inspector,  and  that  a  violation  of  it 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor.  This  bill  has  now 
gone  to  a  third  reading  in  the  Assembly,  and 
is  under  consideration  in  Senate  Committee. 
Its  friends  believe  it  will  pass  both  houses, 
if  the  wide  sentiment  in  its  favor  can  be 
speedily  and  effectively  manifested  at  Albany. 
A  card  has  been  issued  signed  by  Amanda  F. 
Lauterbach,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  Maud 
Nathan,  Jane  Elizabeth  Robbins,  Ruth  Hun¬ 
tington  Sessions,  Felix  Adler.  Ernest  H. 
Crosby,  W.  S.  Rainsford,  James  B.  Reynolds,  | 
Leighton  Williams,  begging  for  the  hearty 
support  of  this  bill  by  all  good  people.  There 
is  scant  time  for  agitation ;  every  one  should 
without  delay  write  letters  to  members  of  tbe 
Legislature  and  get  their  friends  to  do  the 
same.  Let  us  remember  that  not  only  justice, 
not  only  charity,  but  moral  self-preservation 
demands  this  bill.  There  is  no  greater  menace 


to  the  purity  of  the  community  than  that  its 
young  women  and  its  children  shall  be  ground 
down  below  tbe  possibility  of  self-respect. 
Let  ns  closely  follow  the  revelations  of  the 
sareating  commission  and  look  from  them  to 
the  reports  of  such  meetings  as  that  of  tbe 
Working  Girls’  Clubs  tbe  other  night;  and  re¬ 
alizing  bow  noble  is  tbe  character  in  process 
of  corruption  by  our  infamous  system,  how- 
heroic  the  struggle  of  these  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  maintain  self-respect,  and  even  to 
achieve  self-improvement,  let  us  as  citizens, 
as  Christians,  as  honest  men  and  women,  help 
them  at  least  so  far  as  the  passage  of  this  bill 
can  help  them. 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  visited  the 
Cooking  School  in  tbe  United  Charities  Build¬ 
ing?  There  the  children  of  the  tenement- 
houses  are  learning  —  really  learning  —  that 
which  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  themselves 
as  long  as  they  live,  but  also  to  tbe  city  and 
tbe  State.  They  are  taught  cleanliness  and 
neatness  in  cooking,  they  are  taught  interest¬ 
ing  facts  as  to  how  and  where  vegetables 
grow,  how  meat  should  be  prepared  for  cook¬ 
ing,  how  to  make  simple  food  taste  good. 
This  is  as  truly  a  missionary  work  as  any  in 
our  city.  Happily  similar  schools  exist  in  one 
or  two  of  our  public  schools.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  school  had  one. 

The  cooking  school  is  not  designed  to  bring 
relief  to  the  vexed  question  of  incompetent 
household  servants,  though  indirectly  it  will, 
of  course,  do  so;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  children's  nurse  maids— a  matter 
perhaps  even  more  important  than  that  of 
cooks — our  readers  may  be  gl.nd  to  know  that 
a  very  important  movement  is  in  successful 
operation  in  the  Babies’  Hospital,  which  is 
educating  a  class  of  nurse-maids  in  addition 
to  the  class  of  trained  nurses  which  is  an 
nually  graduated  from  there.  One  needs  only 
to  contemplate  a  row  of  nursemaids  and  their 
charges  in  tbe  Park,  or  perambulating  the 
babies  on  the  avenue  on  a  sunshiny  or  a 
windy  day.  to  realize  how  important  it  is  that 
these  young  women  should  be  taught  some 
thing  about  the  delicacy  of  a  child’s  eyes,  its 
skin,  its  lungs.  It  is  pitiful,  the  unintended 
cruelties  to  which  the  most  carefully  nurtured 
children  are  subjected  from  the  ignorance  of 
well  meaning  nursemaids.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  many  Day  Nurseries  of  our  city  could 
be  made  to  offer  a  six  months  preliminary 
course  for  this  training  school.  The  Fitch 
Creche  in  Buffalo  is  an  admirable  example  of 
what  might  be  done  in  this  way ;  but  for  want 
of  organization  the  experiment  already  tried  in 
tbe  nurseries  of  this  city  proved  to  be  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Such  an  attempt  presupposes  a  uniform 
system.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  American  Pharmacy  Fair 
which  opens  next  Wednesday  (May  1st)  in 
Boston,  there  will  be  an  extensive  and  ex 
haustive  Day  Nursery  Exhibit. 

An  experiment  of  the  deepest  interest  is 
shortly  to  be  tried  in  this  city,  the  subject  be¬ 
ing  that  difficult  question,  the  better  housing 
of  the  poor.  Two  women  architects  have 
been  devoting  much  attention  to  the  problems 
of  light,  air,  and  separation  of  families  in 
tenement- houses,  and  they  have  devised  apian 
for  such  buildings,  in  which  every  room  re 
ceives  light  and  air  from  outside,  and  every 
household  has  tbe  luxury  of  true  privacy. 
Other  advantages  of  household  convenience 
have  been  devised.  And  now  a  gentleman 
who  withholds  his  name  has  accepted  these 
plans  and  will  erect  fifteen  houses,  the  first  to 
be  at  Seventy-first  Street  and  Avenue  A,  in  a 
region  disgraced  by  some  of  the  worst  slums 
in  our  city.  The  bouses  are  to  be  erected  as  a 
business  investment,  but  only  a  fair  interest 
is  expected  or  desired. 


April  25,  1805. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


JE8V8  COMING  INTO  H18  GARDEN. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyler. 

Whatever  of  mystery  there  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  Book  of  Canticles,  it  has  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  study  with  some  of  Ood’s  rarest  and  ripest 
saints,  like  Bunyan,  Rutherford,  and  Mc- 
Cbeyne.  They  have  banqueted  on  many  of 
the  passages  which  seem  to  typify  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Redeemer  and  His  redeemed 
Church.  Here  is  one  of  the  fragrant  passages : 
'*My  Beloved  is  gone  down  into  His  garden— 
to  feed  in  the  gardens  and  to  gather  lilies.  ” 
All  the  trees  in  that  spiritual  garden  are  of 
the  divine  planting.  Its  vines  are  from  the 
one  prolific  root ;  its  goodly  herbs  spring  from 
the  seeds  of  truth  sown  in  faith  and  watered 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  garden  is  laid  out  in 
a  world  abounding  with  the  tares  and  the 
thorns  of  sin:  it  is  separated  from  Satan’s 
domain  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  both  pre¬ 
cepts  and  promises. 

Into  this  garden  the  Master  descendeth  to 
cultivate  its  beds,  to  harvest  its  fruits,  and  to 
gather  its  lilies.  In  some  quarters  He  may 
discover  only  stunted  plants  and  frost- nipped 
blossoms  and  half-ripened  fruit.  But  where 
brotherly  love  abounds.  He  finds  “an  odor  of 
sweet  smell.”  Where  He  discovers  a  modest, 
unselfish  disciple  doing  good  quietly  and  not 
to  be  praised  of  men,  He  may  say— Here  is  one 
of  My  violets.  If  He  finds  a  young  convert 
already  diligent  in  duty,  fervent  in  prayer, 
and  consistent  in  daily  conduct.  He  rejoices 
to  find  the  young  vine  yielding  first  clusters 
of  luscious  grapes.  That  faithful  daughter 
who  is  the  good  angel  of  the  home,  is  in  His 
sight  a  fragrant  moss-rose;  and  that  full- 
grown  Christian,  moist  with  the  dews  of  the 
Spirit,  and  drinking  in  the  sunshine,  is  one  of 
His  royal  lilies.  In  spite  of  the  sad  fact  that 
too  many  blossoms  of  profession  have  been 
blasted,  or  have  yielded  scanty  fruit,  yet 
there  must  te  a  divine  delight  in  the  heart  of 
Christ  when  He  beholds  in  His  people  “the 
travail  of  His  soul”  and  the  results  of  His  re¬ 
deeming  sacrifice.  For  this  very  joy  set  be¬ 
fore  Him,  He  endured  the  cross  and  despised 
its  bitter  shame. 

Is  there  not  also  a  corresponding  delight  in 
the  leal  and  loving  hearts  of  forgiven,  con¬ 
verted  believers  who  can  exclaim,  ‘'My  Be¬ 
loved  is  mine  and  I  am  Hist”  We  were  once 
among  the  thorns  and  in  the  soil  of  sin.  We 
were  children  of  wrath  and  walking  in  dis¬ 
obedience.  His  love  sought  us  and  trans¬ 
formed  us  and  transplanted  us  into  His  gar¬ 
den.  Prayer  was  answered  by  descending 
showers  of  blessing.  The  glimpse  of  His  face 
was  as  a  clear  shining  after  rain.  Sometimes 
when  blasts  of  trial  have  smitten  us  sorely  and 
withered  our  cherished  “gourds,”  we  have 
hugged  the  more  closely  to  His  infinite,  un¬ 
changeable  heart,  and  called  in  His  open  ear, 

“  L^ave,  ah  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  me  I  ” 

There  are  some  of  us  who  know  literally 
what  it  is  for  the  Master  to  come  into  our 
home-garden  and  take  away  our  lilies.  We 
found  that  when  we  needed  the  pruning  of 
chastisement  He  knew  where  to  apply  the 
knife.  It  was  but  His  own  lilies  that  He  was 
plucking  Some  of  them  have  shed  their  early 
white  bloom  into  His  own  lap  in  heaven.  Ob, 
that  we  all  had  the  grace  to  give  our  beloved 
Master  a  hearty  welcome  in  whatever  way  He 
comes  to  us — even  when  He  comes  as  a  Cbas- 
tener  and  a  Corrector  1  Welcome  be  the  stoim 
if  through  its  midnight  watches  we  catch  His 
cheering  voice,  “It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.”  Wel¬ 
come  the  couch  of  sickness  when  He  draws 
nigh  and  whispers  in  our  ears,  “I  will  never 
leave  thee.”  Welcome  by  and-byethe  liveried 
footman  called  death  which  our  Beloved  send- 
eth  to  escort  us  home  I  Welcome  heaven  I 


For  as  holy  Rutherford  bath  quaintly  said,* 
Jesus  is  “the  Rose  that  beantifieth  all  that 
celestial  garden  of  our  God;  and  a  leaf  of 
that  Rose,  for  fragrance,  is  worth  all  worlds.  ” 
Ah,  brethren,  when  the  time  comes  that  our 
cheeks  grow  pa'e  and  our  breath  grows  faint, 
when  the  windows  of  the  eye  are  darkening, 
and  the  poor  tent  is  fluttering  and  shivering 
to  its  fall,  then  what  a  matchless  joy  it  will 
be  to  cry  out  with  holy  confidence,  “I  am  my 
Beloved’s,  and  my  Beloved  is  mine.  He  hath 
come  into  His  garden  to  gather  Hie  lily !” 


M0BAL8  AND  MODERN  FICTION. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

We  have  come  to  the  turning  of  the  ways. 
The  swing  of  mind  and  heart  among  the 
writers  and  readers  of  popular  story  has 
touched  a  point  where,  as  in  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  it  must  begin  to  return  upon  itself, 
or  else  breaking  from  its  central  allegiance, 
float  away  on  new  lines  and  under  new  influ¬ 
ences  forevermore.  The  crisis  is  very  quietly 
declared.  Rather  it  has  come  about  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  we  easily  say,  and  only 
the  looker  on  from  some  fixed  point  by  the 
way  or  from  some  imjterial  outlook  up  above 
the  highway  of  the  popular  rush  after  novelty 
of  any  and  every  kind,  is  really  conscious  of 
the  critical  condition  into  which  we  have 
drifted  or  been  driven  by  the  developments  of 
our  life  in  the  last  half  century.  The  dominat¬ 
ing  quality  to-day  is  speed ;  the  determining 
value  of  it  all  is  rapidity  of  movement  and  of 
transition.  In  fact  progress  and  process  are 
to-day  the  mere  preliminaries  of  the  leap  that 
follows  as  the  result.  We  live  at  racing  speed  ; 
we  affect  the  flying  trapeze,  and  when  one 
has  made  a  “landing”  anywhere,  there  is  some 
one  to  overleap  and  contest  bis  championship. 

The  consequence  is  a  rather  disorderly,  a  de¬ 
moralized  condition,  in  which  bearings  are 
easily  lost,  and  the  moral  worth  of  attain¬ 
ment  utterly  obscured.  A  circulation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  marks  the  success  of  a 
book  without  regard  to  the  grains  of  sense  or 
grammes  of  righteousness  which  it  represents, 
either  by  inculcation  or  by  reprobation.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  that  unholiness  combined  with 
the  absence  of  sober  thought  contributes  to 
the  success ;  that  the  world,  tired  of  the 
proper,  hails  the  grotesque,  weary  of  the  good- 
enough,  bad  taken  up  with  the  bad -enough, 
or  having  its  fill  of  perfect  ideals,  has  gone 
away  to  sup  eagerly  on  horrors. 

This  tendency  to  extremes  and  to  opposites 
in  the  public  taste  has  been  evolved  and  min¬ 
istered  to  by  the  writers  whose  search  after 
new  combinations  and  startling  surprises  has 
resulted  in  such  creations  as  the  “late”  John 
Ward,  and  such  freaks  as  the  latest  Trilby. 
Even  titles  of  books  are  made  to  do  duty  as 
axioms  of  a  new  science  or  the  fundamentals 
of  a  new  theology.  The  subtlety  of  Ibsen’s 
baleful  genius  crowds  a  bad,  even  a  base  con¬ 
ception  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  heredity 
into  such  a  title  as  “Ghosts,”  while  a  finer 
sensibility,  a  more  cultured  taste,  a  closer 
touch  with  the  vitalities  of  our  religion,  has 
framed  the  picture  of  life  and  destiny  as  con¬ 
ceived  and  trusted  by  the  “don’t  worry”  and 
the  “don’t  care”  schools  of  thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing,  with  a  title  that  might  be  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  but  is  really  a  Midus  or  snake  coiling 
and  twisting  and  hissing  through  the  poetic 
words,  “Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.” 

Now  the  point  we  make  is  simply  this :  these 
disclosures  of  unholy  things  in  embryo,  by 
suggestion  teaching  falsehood  as  if  it  were 
fundamental  fact,  has  brought  about  the 
crisis  of  which  we  speak,  so  quietly  as  to  take 
us  unawares.  And  our  purpose  here  is  to  call 
a  momentary  halt  in  the  circle  to  which  these 
words  may  come,  for  a  little  sober  reflection. 


Here  we  are  in  the  rush ;  let  us  note  how  far 
we  have  gone.  There  is  a  line  of  danger; 
you  cross  that  limit  in  any  companionship 
with  much  risk,  you  cross  it  with  the  crowd 
at  infinite  jMril.  Admitting  this,  you  think, 
most  likely,  that  we  are  bound  to  proscribe 
these  brilliancies  of  modem  fiction,  bide  them 
from  the  children,  make  a  bonfire  of  their  im¬ 
mense  editions.  Ob,  no!  Nothing  quite  so 
silly  as  that  sort  of  protest  against  evil  tenden¬ 
cies  has  happened  or  any  better  succeeded  than 
Canute’s  fight  with  arising  tide,  or  the  sweep¬ 
ing  back  the  surf  of  ocean  with  a  cora-broom. 
Quaint  and  curious  conceptions  of  character 
and  life  are  as  current  in  Mother  Goose  and 
Esop’s  Fables  as  in  the  raciest  of  these  latest 
story  tellers.  The  mischief  begins  when  yon 
or  your  child  puts  the  souls*  of  men  and 
women  into  the  same  places  with  irresponsi¬ 
ble  creatures,  and  judges  them  and  their  con¬ 
duct  by  the  same  law  of  right.  This  is  the 
everlasting  misery  of  men  to  make  the  “Owl 
and  the  Pussy  Cat”  their  masters  in  morals 
and  the  models  of  virtue ! 

Let  ns  then  confront  the  crisis  with  that 
“sanctified  common  sense”  which  has  been  the 
great  solvent  of  out  sharpest  practical  questions. 
We  must  learn  to  distinguish  things  that 
differ.  These  men  and  women  that  masquer¬ 
ade  for  our  diversion  most  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  Our  first  mistake  is  to  be  more  in 
earnest  than  the  writer  of  an  objectionable 
book.  A  man  must  not  make  an  idol  of  any 
human  genius.  To  take  Shakespeare  too  seri¬ 
ously  would  be  the  ruin  of  our  English  litera¬ 
ture.  To  make  a  moral  teacher  of  Du  Maurier, 
or  a  social  mentor  of  Bourget,  or  a  religious 
guide  of  Mrs.  Deland,  is  simply  needless  as 
well  as  a  disastrous  proceeding.  Let  ns  find 
out  first  what  all  these  things  are  worth. 
What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  Then  let  ns 
train  our  children  to  the  soberness  of  duty 
and  the  inexpugnable  force  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  lives  this 
daily  life  as  if  it  were  all  a  fiction,  commits 
the  sin  that  is  unpardonable  because  it  is  so 
ineffably  stupid. 

At  the  same  time  we  say  as  we  began,  the 
limit  of  extravagant  ideals,  of  extreme  freedom 
in  discovering  the  secret  things  of  life,  and  of 
daring  in  the  construction  of  moralities,  has 
about  been  touched.  Loyalty  to  ultimate 
truth,  love  to  God  and  His  revealed  Son,  our 
Saviour,  reverence  for  His  right  and  His  law, 
were  never  more  needed  than  to  day.  It  is 
a  dire  thing  to  cut  a  soul  loose  from  heaven; 
think,  if  you  can,  what  it  is  for  an  age  like 
ours  to  break  away  from  God  1 

A  memorial  volume  to  the  beloved  Dr. 
William  Mackergo  Taylor  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Randolph’s  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  It 
contains  the  memorial  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Stimson,  his  successor  in  the  Tabernacle  pul¬ 
pit,  on  the  Sunday  following  his  death  (which 
occurred  on  Friday  evening,  February  8th)  ; 
the  services  at  the  funeral  on  the  next  Tues¬ 
day — Dr.  Storrs’  magnificent  sermon,  which 
was  immediately  given  to  our  readers,  Dr. 
Stimson ’s  remarks,  and  the  prayer  offered  by 
Dr.  John  Hall;  and  the  memorial  services  held 
on  the  following  Sunday.  These  services  con¬ 
sisted  of  introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Stim¬ 
son,  addresses  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings,  Rabbi 
Gottbeil,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  and  the 
reading  of  a  note  from  Bishop  Potter.  The 
volume  contains  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
the  touching  and  tender  poem  written  by  Mr. 
Randolph  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  illness  and  withdrawal 
from  the  active  pastorate.  The  whole  forms 
a  beautiful  memorial  and  one  which  will  be 
prized  by  hundreds  who  did  not  belong  to 
Dr.  Taylor’s  cburcb,  but  whose  hearts,  never¬ 
theless,  echo  those  words  of  Christiana  to 
Great  Heart  upon  which  Mr.  Randolph  bases 
bis  poem :  You  haw  fought  so  stoutly  for  «•, 
you  haw  been  so  hearty  in  eounselling  of  us,  that 
I  shall  never  forget  your  favors  toward  us. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  35,  18D6. 


THE  8EPCLCHBE  IN  THE  6ABDEN.  'Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcl^re),  but  it  is  the  confiAes  of  an  ancient  garden  enclosure. 

By  Prof.  S.  Warren  dark.  **  without  the  gate,”  and  yet  nigh  unto  the  Though  evidently  built  for  a  Jew.  it  must 

”  yott  in  the  place  vhere  he  leas  crucified  there  close  to  the  public  highway  whence  have  been  an  object  of  sacred  reverence  to  the 

teat  a  garden;  and  in  the  garden  a  new  aepid-  “they  that  passed  railed  on  Him,  wagging  early  Christians,  for  it  has  been  used  as  a  place 
chre,  wherein  tm*  never  man  j/et  laid.  7 here  laid  their  heads”  (Mark  xv.  39).  It  is  upon  an  of  Christian  worship,  and  in  close  proxi- 
they  Jenu  therefore,  for  the  aepndchre  icas  nigh  elevation  (the  only  accessible  one  fulfilling  raity  (found  by  recent  excavations)  are  the 
at  hand.* — John  xix.  41  42.  these  other  conditions),  and  so  situated  that  remains  of  Christian  tombs  containing  Greek 

The  beautiful  Easter  services  which  it  was  distant  beholders  could  easily  witness  the  inscriptions,  one  of  which  reads,  “Buried 
my  privilege  to  enjoy  last  Sunday,  were  ren-  scene  from  the  slopes  of  Scopus  and  Olivet  near  his  Lord,”  and  another.  “To  Nonus  and 
dered  doubly  impressive,  not  simply  because  “afar  ofiF”  (Mark  xv.  40).  It  is  within  full  Onesimus,  deacons  of  the  Church  of  the  Wit- 
they  were  the  first  real  church  worship  I  had  view  of  the  great  temple  area  on  Mt.  Moriah,  ness  of  the  Resurrection.  ” 
attended  for  several  months,  but  because  four  where  the  altar  of  sacrifice  stood,  typical  of  On  the  gray  wall  of  natural  rock  within  the 
weeks  before  I  had  entered  and  studied  with  the  Lamb  to  be  slain,  and  where,  at  the  cli-  sepulchre  itself,  and  close  to  the  completed 
deepest  interest  the  “sepulchre  hewn  in  the  max  of  the  crucifixion,  “the  veil  of  the  temple  crypt  where  the  body  of  the  Lord  probably 
rock”  in  which  I  believe  it  is  more  than  proba-  was  rent”  (Mark  xv.  88).  It  has  been  from  once  lay,  there  is  still  visible  the  faint  outline 

ancient  times  not  only  a  “place  of  a  skull,”  but  of  a  cross,  and  the  symbols  Alpha  and 


rock”  in  which  I  believe  it  is  more  than  proba 
ble  that  our  Lord  once  lay. 


Of  course  all,  or  nearly  all  the  sacred  sites  |  continually  a  place  of  criminal  executions.  On  |  Omega.  On  the  right,  and  at  the  end  of 


of  Palestine  are  more  or  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  doubt  as  to  accuracy  and 
authenticity.  Above  all  is  the 
Romish  and  labyrinthian  “Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre”  discredited 
of  late  years,  as  it  not  only  fails  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  plain 
Scripture  narrative,  but  it  is  really 
a  relief  to  most  of  us  who  visit  it, 
to  believe  that  the  Lord  was  never 
laid  in  a  place  so  fraught  at  pres¬ 
ent,  with  superstitious  and  ritual¬ 
istic  monstrosities. 

In  simple  contrast  with  this  group 
of  buildings  situated  inside  the 
city,  we  pass  “without  the  gate” 
(Heb.  xiii.  12,13)  and  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  a  round,  rocky  hill, 
which,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
singularly  resembles  a  human 


the  sarcophagus-shaped  tomb,  is  a 
smooth,  flat  boulder  carved  from 
the  natural  rock.  Upon  this  the 
body  was  usually  laid^o  be  wrapped 
in  linen  and  spices,  previous  to  em 
balming  or  burial.  The  boulder  is 
seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  accompanying  this  article, 
and  is  marked  (h)  in  the  smaller 
diagram.  The  body  of  Jesus  may 
possibly  have  been  laid  upon  it 
when  wrapped  for  temporary  burial 
(John  xix.  4U;  Luke  xxxii.  58), 
and  it  is  upon  this  stone  that  the 
angel  may  have  sat  “on  the  right 
side”  when  the  two  Marys  entered 
the  sepulchre  (Mark  xvi.  5). 

Two  steps  lead  down  to  the 
lower  crypt  from  the  vestibule 
(a),  and  at  (f)  is  the  main  en- 


skull.  Recent”  Biblical  scholarship  and  the  its  summit  is  a  pile  of  stones,  upon  removing  trance  of  the  tomb,  a  square  doorway  from 
results  of  modem  excavation  and  research,  a  few  of  which  the  visitor  looks  down  into  a  the  outside  of  which  the  large  stone  (shaped 
are  more  and  more  pointing  to  this  spot  deep  pit,  where  the  bodies  of  criminals  have  like  a  millstone,  and  fltting  in  a  rocky 
as  Golgotha,  the  true  site  of  Calvary,  frequently  been  thrown  and  where  skulls  and  groove)  must  have  been  “rolled  away”  (Mark 
Fortunately  (as  it  has  been  for  centuries  the  other  human  bones  may  yet  be  seen.  xvi.  4).  That  the  sepulchre  was  “new”  (John 

hill  of  execution  and  the  place  of  burial  for  West  of  this  pile  of  stones,  under  the  edge  xix.  41)  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the 
criminals),  it  is  entirely  unencumbered  with  of  the  bill,  is  the  sepulchre  “hewn  in  the  loculi  commenced  at  (p)  and  (d)  were  never 
buildings,  and  not  artiflcially  disfigured  like  rock”  (Matt,  xxvii.  60),  which,  we  believe,  in  finished,  and  the  one  at  ^c)  is  the  only  one 
many  of  the  other  heights  surrounding  Jeru-  all  probability,  to  be  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  completed.  The  stone  slab  (j)  still  remains 


Salem.  The  most  sacred  spot  upon 
earth  stands  just  as  it  has  been 
for  years,  with  grass  growing  upon 

it,  a  few  Mohammedan  tombs  'J 

around  it.  and  the  blue  canopy  of  ^ 

heaven  above  it.  n  ^ 

The  “New  Golgotha,”  as  it  is  Iq  j  J  xp 

now  called,  is  located  between  the  _ |  j _  ® 

fork  of  two  roads,  a  little  to  the  <  b  ^ 

northeast  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  ^ 

and  from  its  summit  a  beautiful  A  (i)  ^ 

and  extensive  view  of  the  city  is  ^ 

obtained.  On  the  south  side  of  & 

the  knoll  is  a  steep  cliff,  an  abrupt  ^ 

precipice,  with  two  deep,  rocky  Sr  SB 

caverns  in  its  side,  one  of  which  is 

known  as  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah.  ^ 

These  two  openings  look  dark  from 
a  distance,  forming  the  two  eye- 
sockets  of  the  “skull.”  The  east¬ 
ern  slope  faces  Olivet  and  Scopus,  from  I  Arimathaaa. 


in  siht,  and  is  evidently  the  only 
one  originally  placed  in  position. 

The  sepulchre  faces  south,  and 
near  the  top  of  the  wall  is  a  small 
window  through  the  natural  rock, 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  edge  of 
thecliff  outside  (g.)  Apersonkueel- 
ing  down  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
can  peer  down  into  the  bottom  of 
the  sepulchre  without  entering  it, 
but  the  place  where  the  head 
rested  (being  a  concave  curvature 
‘‘<l”)tiB  hidden  from  view. 

This  explains  (Luke  xxiv.  12) 
where  Peter  ran  unto  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  “and  stooping  down,  he  be¬ 
held  the  linen  clothes  laid  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  departed.”  Also  (John 
XX.  5,  6,  7)  where  “that  other 


sockets  of  the  “skull.”  The  east-  disciple”  outran  Peter,  and  “stoop- 

em  slope  faces  Olivet  and  Scopus,  from  Arimathaaa.  This  remarkable  proximity  of  ing  down,”  looked  in  (as  Peter  had  probably 

whence  the  women  and  “all  His  acquaint-  the  place  of  criminal  execution  to  the  tomb  of  done  a  short  time  before),  “yet  went  he  not 

ancea”  probably  beheld  the  tragic  scene  the  rich  man,  reminds  us  of  the  paradoxical  in.”  “Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following 

of  the  crucifixion  “afar  off.”  On  the  west-  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9) :  “He  made  his  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth 

em  side  of  the  hill  are  some  olive  trees  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  was 

and  ancient  vestiges  of  a  garden.  Excava-  death.*  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 

tions  made  within  recent  years  on  the  upper  Having  considered  the  location,  we  will  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
edge  of  this  garden,  have  led  to  the  discov-  now  consider  the  structure  and  general  char-  itself.”  The  “place”  was  doubtless  the  curved 
ery  of  a  sepulchre  (of  the  Herodian  period)  acter  of  this  sepulchre  in  the  Garden.  It  was  and  concave  eastern  end  of  the  loculus  (q) , 

hewn  in  the  natural  rock.  The  location,  a  new  sepulchre,  never  having  been  completely  where  the  head  of  the  dead  Christ  was  laid, 

stracture,  and  remarkable  character  of  this  finished.  It  has  but  one  of  the  three  locvdi  and  when  He  rose,  the  turban-shaped  napkin 
sepulchre  classes  it  among  the  most  interest-  finished,  and  it  has  been  occupied  for  one  which  bound  His  head  was  left  “in  a  place  by 
ing  discoveries  of  modern  times.  burial,  and  one  burial  only.  It  was  con-  itself.”  This  place  was  visible  only  to  one 

First,  its  location.  It  fulfills  the  require-  structed  about  tbe  time  of  Christ,  being  Hero-  entering  the  sepulchre,  and  when  “that  other 
ment  of  being  a  new  tomb,  in  a  garden  near  dian  in  character.  Originally  it  was  evidently  disciple”  came  in  also  and  beheld,  as  it  were, 
the  plaoe  of  craoifixiou,  and  “nigh  at  hand”  intended  for  a  Jew,  and  that  a  rich  and  influ-  the  very  impress  of  the  body  that  had  now 
(John  xix.  41,  42).  The  hill  Golgotha  itself  ential  one.  It  occupies  a  position  with  regard  departed — like  the  impress  of  one  who  rises 
also  “fits  in”  to  the  narrative  perfectly.  It  is  to  the  skull-shaped  hill  Imside  it  correspond-  from  his  couch — *he  saw  and  believed.” 
not  inside  the  ancient  Herodian  wall  (like  the  ing  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  is  within  (veiseS.) 


ing  discoveries  of  modern  times. 

First,  its  location.  It  fulfills  the  require- 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


My  personal  feelings  in  stepping  into  and 
closely  examining  this  "sepalohre  hewn  in  the 
rock,”  may  not  here  be  described.  Bat  I 
was  anxious  to  photograph  the  sepulchre  for 
friends  far  away,  yet  was  told  it  bad  several 
times  been  attempted  without  success,  an 
English  photographer  having  “spoiled  a  dozen 
plates”  in  the  effort. 

“Flash-light”  photography  would  hardly  do, 
as  the  sepulchre  was  too  small  and  the 
shadows  would  be  too  deep.  But  I  found  that 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  was  at  a  particular  angle,  a  solitary  ray 
of  light  (and  sunlight  at  that)  slanted  through 
the  top  of  the  door  and  fell  for  a  brief  period 
on  the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  By  coming 
“early  to  the  sepulchre,”  and  using  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief  as  a  reflector,  I  diffused 
the  solitary  ray  of  sunlight,  illuminating  tem¬ 
porarily  the  walls  and  sides  of  the  tomb. 
After  exposing  an  “  instantaneous  plate”  twenty 
minutes,  I  hastened  back  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
dark  room  of  a  fellow- photographer,  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  picture  which  appears  on  the  first 
page  of  The  Evangelist. 

Early  in  the  seventies  Dr.  Howe,  an  English 
author,  published  a  tract,  with  diagrams,  en¬ 
titled,  “The  True  Site  of  Calvary.”  This 
tract  guided  mo  in  my  researches  on  “Gol¬ 
gotha,”  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  I  became 
convinced  that  this  was  “the  place  of  a  skull,” 
even  though  the  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rock 
bad  not  at  that  time  been  discovered. 

Subsequent  lectures  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  in 
1877,  and  conversations  with  him  at  Union 
Seminary,  confirmed  the  same  impression. 
More  recently  Porter,  Gordon,  Murray — in  his 
Hand-Book  on  Palestine — and  Talmage  (in  his 
“original”  way!)  have  accepted  the  “New  Gol¬ 
gotha”  theory.  But  these  views  are  essen¬ 
tially  those  of  Howe,  who  was  the  pioneer  on 
the  subject,  and  at  present  I  simply  add  my 
“view”  (and  photograph)  of  the  sepulchre 
itself,  as  appropriate  to  a  joyous  Easter  oc¬ 
casion. 

I.1SCTDRK8  ON  3IIS8IONS  AT  PRINCETON 
SEUnNART. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Princeton  Seminary  to 
have  each  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  Mis¬ 
sions.  They  are  given  on  the  foundation  es¬ 
tablished  a  few  years  ago,  and  called  the 
Students’  Lectureship,  since  it  was  established 
through  the  gifts  of  students  and  their 
friends.  The  lectures  this  year  have  been  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  Chalmers  Martin,  formerly 
a  missionary  among  the  Laos,  but  of  late  In¬ 
structor  in  the  Old  Testament  Department  of 
the  Seminary.  The  subject  chosen  by  him 
was  “Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions,”  and 
the  course  consisted  of  a  graphic  portrayal  of 
the  principles,  problems,  methods,  and  results 
of  missions  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  then  a 
most  intelligent  and  suggestive  comparison  of 
the  same  features  of  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church  in  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
course  has  been  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  bad  the  privilege  of  hearing  it. 

Next  year  the  missionary  cause  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  enforced  in  ways  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  of  more  than  ordinary  helpfulness 
to  the  students.  It  is  probable  that  a  course 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Missions  will 
be  added  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  the 
Seminary. 

The  Student  Lecturer  for  next  year  will  be 
the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.,  whose  previ¬ 
ous  lectures  on  “Foreign  Missions  After  a  Cen¬ 
tury”  are  well  known  in  their  printed  form. 
His  theme,  which  was  suggested  by  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  and  Sociological  Societies  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  will  be  “Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress.”  Dr.  Dennis  has  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  from  Auburn  and  Lane  to  give  the  same 
course  in  those  Seminaries. 


WHY? 

O  Brothers  of  a  common  Lord,  why  draw  ye  now  apart 
When  oom  Is  still  a  kindred  faith  and  Christ  is  in  the 
heart? 

Why  tithe  the  anise  and  the  mint  when  white  the  har¬ 
vests  blow. 

And  all  the  reapers  of  the  Lord  into  the  fields  should  go? 

Is  it  a  time  for  moil  and  strife  when  Love  should  reign 
supreme: 

Is  it  a  time  to  controvert,  to  wrangle  or  to  dream. 

While  on  the  ear  incessant  falls  a  low,  despairing  cry— 

O  Master's,  give  to  us  to  eat,  or  we  must  surely  die  I 

O  Brothers  of  a  kindred  faith,  recall  the  days  of  old 
When  needless  strife  and  bitterness  broke  up  a  common 
fold; 

.  O  Brothers  of  a  living  faith,  recall  the  later  days. 

When  two  together  met  again  as  one  to  pray  and  praise! 

One  common  Lord,  a  kindred  faith  and  one  Baptismal 
Sign— 

O  Brothers,  would  ye  rend  again  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine, 
And  tithe  the  anise  and  the  mint  when  white  the  har¬ 
vests  blow. 

And  all  the  reapers  of  the  Lord  into  the  fields  should  go? 
April,  1898.  A.  D.  P.  Randolph. 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Mo- 
All  Association  was  held  in  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  April  17th  and  18th. 
About  sixty  delegates  were  present  from  some 
eight  or  nine  States ;  and  the  glorious  weather, 
the  abounding  hospitality  of  the  Pittsfield  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  catholic  welcome  extended  by 
pastors  of  all  denominations,  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  one  of  delight.  The  four  business  meet¬ 
ings  were  preceded  by  a  social  reunion  of  half 
an  hour,  followed  by  a  devotional  service, 
which  by  this  arrangement  was  fully  attended 
and  was  in  every  instance  psrvadwi-  by  a  deeply 
devotional  spirit.  Miss  Anna  Dawes,  the 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  Pittsfield 
Auxiliary,  made  the  opening  address,  review¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Auxiliary  and  bidding 
the  delegates  welcome  in  the  name  of  the 
sainted  Elizabeth  Beach,  whose  prayer- meeting 
talk  first  awoke  Pittsfield  people  to  an  interest 
in  the  Mission ;  in  the  name  of  Marine  J. 
Chase,  now  beyond  the  sea,  and  of  the  la¬ 
mented  Frances  Lea  Chamberlain,  to  both  of 
whom  the  Auxiliary  owes  more  than  to  any 
one  else;  in  the  name  of  Emma  Chickering, 
who  has  gone  from  Pittsfield  to  work  upon 
the  field ;  and  in  the  name  of  those  gone  be¬ 
fore  and  those  now  present. 

The  brief  and  earnest  response  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  brought  up 
the  grave  problem  which  burdened  the  hearts 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board — the  pledges  of  the 
Board  had  not  been  met,  there  is  intense 
strain  and  stress  in  France  and  here ;  and  she 
urged  that  all  should  unite  in  an  effort  for 
a  new  tide  of  interest,  subordinating  every 
question  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

The  letter  of  greeting  from  Mr.  Greig,  the 
head  of  the  work  in  France,  told  of  the  ever¬ 
growing  tendency  to  transform  the  hails  into 
little  mission  churches,  feeders  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  churches  of  various  denominations,  and 
sketched  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
more  important  of  the  stations  in  Paris,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  Algiers. 

The  Treasurer’s  report,  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  President’s  address,  was  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest.  Like  all  other  missionary  agencies, 
this  Board  has  suffered  severely  from  the 


financial  stringency  of  the  past  year.  A 
deficit  of  seven  thousand  dollars  of  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  American  share 
of  the  budget  made  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Mission 
in  Paris  was  felt  to  be  a  very  serious  matter ; 
but  far  from  dampening,  it  rather  stimulated 
the  earnestness  and  strong  fellow-feeling  of 
the  delegates.  Special  pledges  of  |1,700  were 
made,  and  all  the  delegates  expressed  their  in¬ 
tention  to  use  all  their  influence  to  arouse 
their  auxiliaries  to  special  effort  to  liquidate 
this  deficit  before  separating  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

An  informal  discussion  of  methods  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  brought  out  many  good  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  the  discussion  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  of  How  to  Retain  Interest  in  the  McAll 
Mission,  opened  by  Mrs.  ’rbomas  L.  Ouliok, 
and  followed  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bracq,  was  admira¬ 
ble  in  opening  out  practical  lines  in  which  the 
interests  of  this  work  could  be  furthered. 
The  Reports  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Wayland,  of  the  General  Secretary, 
Miss  Caroline  Remington,  and  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L. 
Gulick,  with  an  address  by  Mrs.  Louise  Sey¬ 
mour  Houghton  on  Our  Mission  and  the 
French  Churches,  made  a  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  mission  in 
France  and  of  the  auxiliary  work  in  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Gulick ’s  strong  address  on 
The  Reason  why  those  who  Desire  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Civil  Liberty  should  Labor  for  the 
Evangelization  of  France,  gave  cogent  reasons 
why  public-spirited  Christians  should  interest 
themselves  in  this  work.  The  public  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  was  participated 
in  by  pastors  of  all  denominations,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  Episcopal  rector.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Newton,  who  though  present  at  the 
other  meetings,  was  detained  from  this  one 
by  a  previous  engagement.  The  Rev.  Leander 
T.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
strongest  friends  of  the  mission,  whose  firm 
faith  and  organizing  ability  greatly  promoted 
the  organization  of  this  Association,  spoke 
powerfully  on  “God’s  Plan  and  Providence  in 
the  McAll  Mission.  ”  It  was  afterward  enacted 
that  this  address  should  be  published  as  a 
tract  for  use  in  promoting  the  work  of  th# 
Association. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were :  Mis.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  President ; 
Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield,  First  Vice-President, 
and  the  entire  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  repre¬ 
senting  a  large  number  of  States,  reelected. 
The  Board  of  Directors  is  in  three  classes  of 
four,  holding  office  three  years,  respectively. 
Of  these  classes  two  are  constitutionally  resi¬ 
dents  of  Philadelphia  and  its  environs,  that 
city  being  the  home  of  the  Board.  It  being 
at  this  time  the  turn  of  the  third  class,  the 
new  directors  elected  were  Mrs.  George  H. 
MoGrew,  Miss  Aletta  Lent,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Davison,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 
all  of  New  York.  The  full  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  published  by  the  Board  in  the 
month  of  July. 


Howard  University  stands  to-day  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and 
widely  useful  institutions  of  the  century.  Its 
site,  its  stately  buildings,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  done  within  those  walls,  make  it 
worthy  of  its  place  at  the  nation’s  capital.  As 
many  will  recall,  the  plans  for  this  institu¬ 
tion  were  considered  as  pretty  large  and  ma¬ 
ture,  and  of  course  expensive,  when  first  made 


public ;  yet  later  on  they  were  thought  better 
of,  and  perhaps  by  the  intelligent  public  gen¬ 
erally  deemed  only  adequate  to  the  large  work 
in  sure  prospect.  How  this  now  widely  known 
institution  came  to  spring  thus  full  grown 
into  existence,  is  related  in  another  column 
by  Dr.  8.  L.  Loomis  of  Washington.  The 
facts  he  communicates  are  highly  important 
and  will  be  read  with  interest.  He  has  done 


ceil  in  making  them  public  proi^rty.  We 
ongratulate  him  on  the  worthy  and  influential 
lart  he  was  led  to  play,  at  first  almost  against 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  THIRD  CHURCH 
OF  PITTSBURGH. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  New  School  Assem¬ 
bly  met  in  the  old  Third  Church.then  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Henry  Kendall.  Thornton  A. 
Mills  was  Moderator.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield. 
Walter  Clarke,  and  Rollin  A.  Sawyer  were 
delegates  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  while  the  Fourth  sent  such  ministers  as 
William  Adams,  Joel  Parker,  and  Asa  D. 
Smith.  Nine  years  later  in  the  new  Third 
Church,  under  Frederick  A.  Noble’s  charge,  the 
great  Reunion  of  Old  and  New  School  was 
consummated,  preceded  by  a  communion  in 
the  First  Church,  and  commemorated  in  songs 
and  speeches  and  prayers  that  will  long  1^ 
cherished  as  tokens  of  the  wisdom  and  worth 
of  that  proceeding  and  its  delightful  consum¬ 
mation.  Hen  spoke  that  day  of  the  division 
thirty  years  before  as  a  folly  of  the  fathers  for 
which  the  sons  were  happy  to  repent  and 
make  amends.  We  fancy  now  what  the  effect 
of  such  a  meeting  would  be ;  that  if  the  Detroit, 
or  Portland,  or  Washington,  or  Saratoga  meet¬ 
ings  of  recent  years  were  to  be  baptized  in  such 
an  Assembly  as  that  of  November,  1869,  so 
much  would  have  been  melted  off  that  hardly 
a  shred  would  remain.  When  the  tropics  get 
through  with  an  iceberg  there  is  littlb  left  on 
which  to  build  or  to  administer.  Put  into  the 
alembic  of  Reunion,  the  “deliverances”  and 
“judicial  decrees”  of  these  last  years  dis¬ 
solve  away  and  disappear. 

There  are  to-day  a  few — we  think,  we  trust, 
very  few— who  regret  Reunion  and  repudiate 
the  compact  as  a  mere  matter  of  emotion.  Of 
course  if  a  man  must  freeze  up  in  order  to  be 
happy,  he  must  denounce  the  folly  of  a  fire. 
But  there  is  something  more  than  mere  con¬ 
sistency  to  be  considered  to-day.  And  if  the 
next  Assembly  hopes  to  do  or  to  feel  so  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  one  in  the  same  place  thirty 
years  ago,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  repudiate 
the  sentiment  and  associations  of  the  former 
the  task  it  undertakes  is  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  For  to  fail  in  justifying  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  to  incur  a  double  penalty.  The  higher 
sentiment  of  the  Church  is  our  ultimate  tri¬ 
bunal.  And  a  court  that  incurs  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  charity  goes  the  way  of  chaff  before 
the  wind  or  flax  before  a  flame. 

One  of  the  most  magnetic  names  recalled  in 
that  Church  was  Albert  Barnes.  Once  the 
whole  Assembly  seemed  to  rise  up  as  one  man 
to  do  him  honor.  On  the  other  band,  the  one 
word  that  expressed  the  whole  anti-Christian 
spirit  was  “excision.”  To  hear  Musgrave 
speak  it  was  to  link  it  with  all  intolerant,  in¬ 
quisitorial  injustice.  And  it  will  not  do  to 
forget  such  things,  much  less  to  treat  them  as 
unreasoning  and  irresponsible  manifestations. 
The  Church  of  Ood  makes  her  noblest  history 
and  gives  her  grandest  testimony  in  just  such 
majestic  uplifts  of  mind  and  heart  in  response 
to  the  heart  divine.  The  deliverance  or  decree 
that  denies  that  history,  the  sentiment  or  de¬ 
termination  that  disregards  such  testimony, 
are  alien  to  our  Church  of  this  day  and  of  all 
time  to  come,  as  they  are  strange  to  Ood  and 
ignorant  of  His  love. 

When  the  Saratoga  Assembly  received  a  Bap¬ 
tist  delegation  it  stood  up  and  sung  with  seem¬ 
ing  fervor  the  hymn  beginning,  “  Blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds,”  and  meanwhile  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  sat  in  the  midst,  an  outcast  from  the 
fold,  for  differences  that  these  Baptist  brethren 
themselves  pronounced  to  be  unworthy  of  seri¬ 


ous  notice.  Pitiful  as  the  scene  was,  it  was 
instructive  by  showing  the  line  of  true  right¬ 
eousness  and  justipe  from  which  passion, preju¬ 
dice,  and  persistency  often  lead  bodies  of  re¬ 
ligious  men  away.  The  walls  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  church  have  echoed  some  of  the  highest 
notes  of  men’s  praise  to  God  and  love  to  each 
other.  Any  other  spirit  or  act  that  is  out  of 
tune  there  cannot  fail  to  show  in  its  discordance 
that  wrongs  cannot  be  justified  by  declaring 
a  change  of  pitch  or  a  modified  condition. 
For  if  there  is  one  revolution  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  pleaded  and  no  right  be 
claimed,  it  is  that  arbitrary  change  of  tone 
and  temper  in  a  Church  which  justifies  to  day 
acts  that  at  other  times  seemed  most  un¬ 
christian  and  devoid  of  justice  as  tempered 
by  charity. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  sense  in  which  the 
place  sanctifies  the  Assembly.  The  old  shrines 
of  a  people  were  made  to  confirm  and  to  en¬ 
force  their  vows.  Loyalty,  love,  and  consecra¬ 
tion  were  kindled  on  those  altars  and  con¬ 
served  in  these  holy  places.  If  there  is  one 
place  more  suggestive  of  all  that  is  beet  and 
noblest  in  a  brotherhood  than  any  other  place 
can  be,  it  is  the  bouse  in  which  they  were 
bom.  In  a  peculiarly  true  and  inspiring  sense 
the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Reunited  Church.  Much  as  many 
of  us  regret  the  things  that  have  been  done 
in  other  places,  any  reminders  of  them  in  that 
place  would  grieve  us  still  more,  and  would 
seem  to  be  needlessly  brought  in  to  break  the 
holy  integrity  of  our  life.  Let  it  not  be 
deemed  unreasonable  to  demand  that  all  these 
grievous  things  be  kept  out  of  the  way ;  that 
no  man  be  made  Moderator  who  represents  the 
distinctive  spirit  of  late  Assemblies ;  that  no 
measure  be  introduced  in  the  furtherance  of 
narrow  and  factional  views  or  purposes ;  that 
no  speaker  be  encouraged  in  uncharitable  ex¬ 
pressions  and  unhappy  allusions ;  that  no  dis¬ 
criminations  be  made  against  Seminaries,  or 
slights  put  upon  Professors  in  them  ;  in  fine, 
that  harmonies  of  history  and  association  be 
most  scrupulously  observed  from  the  opening 
to  the  close.  Let  him  w'ho  violates  them  be 
marked  for  silent  censure  and  reprobated  by 
forgetfulness  severe. 


In  addition  to  the  authentic  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Goshen 
given  elsewhere  in  this  week’s  Evangelist, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  service  held  on  Monday  night  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  week,  when  speeches  of  uncommon  excel¬ 
lence  were  given  by  Bishop  Andrews,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Methodist  Church ;  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  representing  the  Congregationalists, 
and  Dr.  Tyler,  speaking  for  the  Disciples. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Robinson  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  and  it  was  an  interesting  circum¬ 
stance  that  two  of  the  speakers  were  lineal 
descendants  of  a  band  from  the  “Mayflower,” 
Dr.  Robinson  .being  the  seventh  in  direct  de¬ 
scent  from  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  and  Dr. 
Bradford  being  also  a  lineal  descendent  of  the 
Bradford  of  the  glorious  Pilgrim  days.  Sit¬ 
ting  in  the  church  was  also  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  Interspersed 
with  the  addresses  was  very  interesting  and 
unusual  music  given  by  the  chorus  choir  of 
the  church,  augmented  by  local  talent,  and 
supplemented  by  Miss  Hilke  and  the  Schu¬ 
mann  Quartette  from  New  York  City.  The 
inter-denominational  exercises  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  the  following  evening  by  addresses  by 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Judson  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  the  Rev.  David  J.  Burrell.  D.D., 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  church.  Pastor 
Robert  B.  Clark  is  to  be  congratulated  on  so 
noble  and  worthy  an  occasion  as  this  anniver¬ 
sary  has  proved  to  be. 


ABOUT  “ASSEMBLY  CONTROL.” 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Wilson  for  Assembly 
control  of  our  seminaries,  printed  last  week, 
is  based  on  what  he  styles  two  self  evident 
propositions,  viz:  that  the  Church  must  con¬ 
trol  the  instruction  and  that  it  must  own  the 
property  of  the  theological  schools.  It  is  easy 
to  show  the  animus  of  these  claims  and  their 
questionableness  as  practical  necessities,  since 
any  one  not  committed  to  a  theory  or  plan 
will  deny  both  and  show  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  Boards  of  direction  and  of  trust  are 
much  safer  and  wiser  guardians  of  such  inter¬ 
ests  than  the  indefinite  thing  for  at  least  fifty 
weeks  of  the  year  called  the  Church,  and 
which  really  means  the  large  and  sometimes 
tumultous  meeting  styled  the  Assembly.  Any 
man  of  practical  wisdom  and  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment  must  prefer,  on  all  accounts,  the  smaller 
body  of  local  directors,  to  the  larger  and  looser 
body  of  little  knowledge  of  details  and  less 
understanding  of  each  school’s  history, growth, 
spirit,  and  needs. 

But  granting  his  propositions,  it  is  necessary 
for  Dr.  Wilson  to  show  who  and  what  are  the 
powers  to  which  our  schools  are  asked  to  sur¬ 
render  their  autonomy,  their  property  and 
rights.  He  must  show  that  a  committee  of 
the  Assembly  is  a  good  thing  to  put  in  the 
place  of  a  local  Board,  and  that  it  better  rep¬ 
resents  “the  Church”  as  “a  committee”  than 
before ;  that  a  clique  or  faction  in  control  of 
these  sacred  trusts  would  be  “the  Church”; 
and  that,  to  speak  very  plainly,  some  one  or 
two  men  very  wise  (in  their  own  estimation) 
would  not  get  into  the  saddle  and  pose  and 
pass  themselves  off  as  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  these  United  States.  For  this  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  plan  proposed.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  weak  ;  the  scheme  is  fatuous ;  the  good 
to  result  is  wholly  visionary  and  onlysupposa- 
ble :  while  the  evil  of  such  a  centralized  control 
is  instant,  continuous,  and  inevitable. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  here  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  renewed  stirring  up  of  our 
Church  papers  on  this  subject.  And  their 
several  communications  not  only  indicate  con¬ 
cert  of  action,  but  bear  internal  evidence  of  a 
common  bureau  of  suggestion  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Why.  we  ask,  this  haste  and  pressure 
just  at  this  time?  Is  there  any  sufficient 
call  for  it,  as  if,  forsooth,  Princeton,  Auburn, 
Allegheny,  M’Cormick,  and  the  rest  were  in 
some  exigency  or  peril  in  intrusting  them¬ 
selves  longer  to  their  present  governing  boards? 
Even  if  so  imagined,  we  beg  these  innovating 
brethren  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  exercise 
patience  with  these  slow-moving  Seminaries, 
and  even  a  degree  of  confidence  in  their  man¬ 
agement  for  yet  a  little  space.  They  may  well 
do  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  yet  in 
store  their  main  resource  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  An  example  is  about  to  be  set  before 
them  which  must— or  not  to  put  it  too  confi¬ 
dently — which  may,  convince  them  of  their 
error,  and  even  “prove  contagious.”  Earnest 
argument  and  expostulation  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
concrete  example  of  just  what  is  wanted  to 
inflame  aspiration  and  longing  after  perfec¬ 
tion  itself.  Every  worthy  person  must  know 
this,  while  it  may  not  be  generally  known, 
but  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Mr.  McDougall 
and  one  or  two  friends  have  purchased  “the 
old  hotel  at  Omaha”  with  just  this  illustrative 
object  in  view !  The  Omaha  Seminary  is  to 
live  and  breathe  and  have  its  being  ip  and 
according  to  the  majority  report  and  support¬ 
ing  speeches  made  last  May  at  Saratoga. 

This  being  so,  we  submit  that  it  is  prema¬ 
ture  to  press  this  matter  further  at  present, 
and  during  the  necessarily  formative,  imper¬ 
fect,  and  tender  years  of  this  coming  model 
mid-continent  Seminary. 


April  35,  1895. 
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THE  DtWITT  HEHOBIAL  CHDBCH.' 

[There  is  no  small  contrast  between  pastorates  in 
New  York,  as  of  every  other  great  city.  Some  of 
those  on  the  East  Side  are  however  sui  gcnerU,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  who  happen  to 
he  much  interested  in  the  work  now  carried  for¬ 
ward  so  efficiently  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing,  at 
380  Rivlngton  street.  It  should  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  note,  here  given  in  part,  was  written  with  no 
reference  to  its  publication. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Yesterday  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
memorable  day  we  have  ever  had  at  DeWitt 
Memorial  Church.  At  the  lowest  estimate 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons 
were  present  at  our  different  services.  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  funeral  service  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  A  young  girl  who  had 
only  recently  united  with  the  church  and 
whose  remarkable  Christian  life  made  a  deep 
impression,  was  buried  from  the  church.  Both 
church  and  Sunday  -  school  were  greatly 
crowded  on  the  occasion.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  rough,  godless.  East  Side  baker. 
There  were  nine  children  in  the  family. 
Lizzie,  the  one  who  died,  was  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian.  She  was  ridiculed  and  persecuted  a 
great  deal.  As  the  pure  light  hurts  weak 
eyes,  so  the  Christlike  life  of  this  beautiful 
girl  irritated  the  godless  members  of  this  fam¬ 
ily.  But  Lizzie  lived  as  a  faithful  Christian. 
Every  one  in  the  home,  and  the  girls  with 
whom  she  worked  in  the  shop,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  patronized  the  bakery,  were  impressed 
with  her  heavenly  character.  She  had  an 
abscess  in  the  ear  and  went  to  the  hospital  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  brought  home  dead  on 
Thursday.  All  day  Friday  and  Saturday  differ¬ 
ent  people  came  to  me  and  bore  witness  to  the 
faithful  life  of  Lizzie  and  the  trials  she  had 
at  home.  On  Sunday  there  was  one  of  those 
genuine  manifestations  of  sympathy  so  com¬ 
mon  on  the  part  of  working  people.  A  car¬ 
riage  full  of  flowers  was  brought  to  the 
church,  and  the  entire  building  was  crowded 
with  weeping  people  during  the  progress  of 
the  service.  I  spoke  plainly,  and  told  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  angel  ef  the  home  lay  in  the  coffin 
All  the  family  were  broken  down  except  the 
father,  yet  I  could  see  he  was  affected  by  the 
vast  crowd  which  passed  by  his  daughter’s 
coffin. 

In  the  evening  the  entire  building  was 
again  packed.  We  had  an  Easter  service  by 
the  children  of  the  school.  I  believe  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  persons  were  within  the  walls 
of  DeWitt  yesterday.  So  you  see  we  have 
work  enough  yet.  We  are  gradually  making 
some  impression  on  the  children.  In  Mrs. 
Elsing’s  class  are  two  Jewish  boys.  These 
lads  have  gone  into  the  pigeon  business  with 
our  Morris.  I  fear  the  profits  will  be  eaten 
up  by  the  frequent  trips  the  boys  make  to  our 
home  to  see  the  birds.  We  had  these  lads  to 
dinner  to-day,  and  I  noticed  that  the  air  be¬ 
came  rather  close.  Yesterday  morning  I  took 
one  of  the  boys  aside  and  had  a  plain  talk 
with  him  about  bathing.  I  found  this  little 
Solomon  was  not  used  to  Croton  water,  al¬ 
though  in  other  respects  he  is  remarkably 
bright.  Morrfs  came  to  me  last  night  and 
said,  "Oh.  papa,  Solomon’s  hands  are  awfully 
clean,  and  he  says  he  took  ttco  baths  since  you 
talked  to  him  this  morning.”  I  confess  there 
is  hope  for  a  boy  who  follows  out  advice  like 
that. 

You  w’ill  be  glad  to  know  that  one  of  our 
DeWitt  boys  passed  the  beet  examination  at 
Presbytery  last  week.  He  received  congratu¬ 
lations  from  the  examiner  in  Hebrew  and  was 
told  be  was  by  all  odds  the  best  in  the  class. 
They  were  all  delighted  with  him  in  his 


prompt  answers  and  thorough  knowledge.  I 
was  afraid  at  one  time  that  the  extreme  con¬ 
servatives  might  reject  him -when  he  seemed 
to  be  slightly  hopeful  that  the  poor  heathen 
who  died  without  any  chance  here,  might  get 
one  hereafter.  He  stuck  to  it  bravely,  and 
said  that  if  Plato  and  Socrates  were  saved,  it 
must  be  through  Christ,  but  if  Christ  were 
offered  to  them  even  after  death,  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bo  saved. 
Finally  Dr.  Booth  reported  that  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  This  boy  was  brought  up  in 
DeWitt,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  his  drunken 
father  interrupted  our  service. 

We  have  two  other  young  men  who  graduate 
from  the  medical  college  ibis  year.  The 
father  of  one  of  these  young  men  fell  on  his 
knees  before  me  and  offered  a  drunken  prayer 
to  me  and  wanted  me  to  save  him  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  the  quiet  infiuence  of  the 
church  which  has  saved  these  young  men. 
So  do  not  be  discouraged.  I  am  sometimes 
slightly  down-hearted  because  the  visible  re¬ 
sults  are  not  more  startling,  but  when  I  re¬ 
member  the  changes  in  our  neighborhood  I 
thank  Ood  and  take  courage. 

In  one  of  the  schools  near  us  where  there  are 
1,700  pupils,  only  90  are  Gentiles.  This  gives 
you  some  idea  of  how  we  have  to  search  for 
the  people. 


MISSOURI  LEADS  THE  WAT. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  proposal  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri : 

"If  the  Board  will  approve,  we  will  make  a 
campaign  in  this  Synod  to  send  out  the  five 
missionaries  already  accepted  for  our  Synod. 
Of  the  85,000  that  will  be  needed  we  have 
already  in  sight  |1,000  in  one  special  gift,  and 
know  where  we  can  secure  another  $1,000 
from  some  ten  friends.  We  believe  the  re¬ 
maining  $3,000  can  be  secured  in  pledges  from 
churches  and  various  church  societies  in  the 
Synod  over  and  above  what  they  gave  last 
year.  If  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board, 
and  will  come  under  the  requirements  of  the 
resolutions,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  know 
it,  so  that  we  may  undertake  the  work.  Our 
Synodical  Committee  intended  at  any  rate  to 
keep  two  men  in  the  Synod  during  this  sum¬ 
mer — Messrs.  Jones  and  Marshall,  who  are  now 
under  appointment  to  Japan  and  China.  Their 
expenses  are  already  arranged  for,  so  that  we 
intend  to  make  no  appeal  to  the  Board  for 
help. 

"Our  Presbyteries  thus  far  have  been  very 
enthusiastic  in  their  adoption  of  this  plan, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  ” 

In  this  connection  should  be  read  the  timely 
offer  of  a  large-hearted  pastor  in  Minnesota: 

"I  will  be  one  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  per¬ 
sons,  or  whatever  number  may  be  necessary, 
to  give  $25  towards  the  sending  out  and  sup¬ 
porting  for  one  year  one  of  those  young  per¬ 
sons,  male  or  female,  of  whom  you  speak  in 
the  article,  already  referred  to.  The  under¬ 
standing  is  to  be  that  in  each  and  every  case 
the  $35  is  to  be  an  extra  offering  over  and 
above  what  would  otherwise  be  given  to  this 
cause,  as  represented  by  our  Board,  so  that 
it  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  revenue 
of  the  Board  for  the  coming  year.” 

Who  will  respond  to  these  generous  offers 
coming  from  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
touched  with  deep  feeling  over  the  straits  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  cause? 

Any  remittances  of  $35  on  the  conditions 
above  stated  should  be  sent  to  William  Dulles, 
Jr.,  Treasurer,  58  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
and  will  be  credited  by  him  for  the  sending 
out  of  a  new  missionary. 

Benjamin  Labahbb,  Recording  Secretary. 


SORROW  UPON  SORROW. 

It  is  only  a  year  ago  this  month  of  April  that  the 
writer  of  these  lines  had  a  great  sorrow  in  the  death 
of  his  eldest  brother,  who  had  gone  abroad  the  au¬ 
tumn  before  to  visit  his  daughter  (who  was  his  only 
living  child)  and  her  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  then  coming  of  age.  It  was  a  very  happy 
meeting,  though  with  some  forebodings  that  R 
might  be  their  last.  And  so  it  proved,  for  hardly 
had  the  grandfather  returned  to  this  country  before 
he  ended  his  long  life,  dying  in  his  ninetieth  year; 
and  now  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe  comes  the 
tidings  that  the  son  whose  coming  of  age  was  the 
occasion  of  such  a  family  gathering,  has  followed 
him.  In  twelve  months  both  the  grandsire  and  grand¬ 
son  have  been  borne  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  latter  the  record,  though  brief  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  long  and  splendid  career  ot  his  grand¬ 
father,  is  one  that  his  kindred  love  to  dwell  upon. 
Dudley  Field  Musgrrave  was  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave,  who  married  the  only  daughter  of  David 
Dudley  Field.  Sir  Anthony  was  one  of  those  En^ 
lishmen  who  are  from  early  manhood  trained  to  offi¬ 
cial  service,  in  which  he  showed  such  ability  that  be 
was  successively  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
British  Columbia,  Natal,  South  Australia,  Jamaica, 
and  Queensland,  where  he  died  in  1890.  On  thedeath 
of  her  husband  Lady  Musgrave  returned  to  England 
and  spent  several  years  at  Harrow,  near  Ix>ndon,  for 
the  education  of  her  three  boys  in  that  famous  school, 
after  which  she  took  an  estate  in  Sussex,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Ijondon,  that  she  might  still  be  near  them, 
as  they  had  all  chosen  their  profession  in  the  service 
of  England— the  eldest  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the 
two  others  in  the  Army.  Dudley  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  and  had  been  on  a  ship  of  war  in 
the  Mediterranean,  till  he  was  ordered  to  the  India 
Squadron,  where  lie  was  a  lieutenant  on  board  the 
flagship,  and  was  a  favorite  of  the  Admiral,  and  had 
been  assigned  to  the  conunand  of  a  torpedo  boat  in 
the  harbor  of  Bombay,  and  here  it  was,  at  a  time 
when  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  that  he  was 
stricken  with  the  typhoid  fever  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  a  life  that,  briff  as  it 
was,  has  left  memories  that  the  survivors  love  to 
think  upon.  At  the  mention  of  his  name  there  rises 
before  us  the  picture  of  one  who  was  a  model  of  manly 
strength  and  beauty.  Nor  was  it  merely  by  his  mili¬ 
tary  figure  or  address  that  he  attracted  the  notice 
and  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  flue 
soldierly  appearance  covered  not  only  a  brave  but  a 
very  tender  heart.  Never  was  there  a  more  affec¬ 
tionate  son.  In  this  devotion  the  three  brothers  were 
perfectly  united.  At  the  gathering  in  England  it 
was  one  of  the  incidents  that  added  to  the  joy  of  all, 
that  the  youngest  son  was  confirmed  in  the  chnrdi, 
and  that  all  knelt  at  the  same  altar,  and  joined 
in  the  same  service,  before  they  parted  never  to  meet 
again.  Such  memories,  if  they  do  not  teke  away  the 
sting  of  grief,  soften  it,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
turn  the  eyes  of  those  who  weep  to  the  future,  to  a 
world  into  which  our  loved  ones  enter,  where  they 
die  no  more;  where  there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow 
nor  sighing,  nor  any  more  pain. 

H.  M.  F. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
D.D.,  late  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  changed  to  87 
Chestnut  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  he 
being  about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
secretaiyship. 


Ttie  Presbytery  of  Lansing  asks  that  here¬ 
after  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  be  sent  without  charge  to  every 
clerk  of  Session.  So,  too,  one  or  two  other 
Presbyteries. 
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DEATH  OF  REY.  JOHN  H.  8HEDD,  D.D. 

Oar  Board  of  Foreign  Misaions  received  a 
cable  announcing  the  death  of  this  veteran 
aaissionaiy  of  Oroomiah,  Persia,  on  Thursday 
last,  April  18th.  Dr.  Benjamin  Labaree  of 
the  same  mission,  but  of  late  in  service  at 
the  Mission  House,  New  York,  writes  that  Dr. 
Bhedd  had  been  failing  in  health  for  some 
months  past,  so  that  his  friends  have  been  in 
a  measure  prepared  to  hear  this  sad  intelli- 
genoe.  He  pays  this  most  hearty  and  well 
deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
eeoaed  colaborer: 

“None  the  less  is  the  death  of  this  good,  strong 
man  a  severe  loss  to  the  work  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  in  Persia.  He  went  to  the  work 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  more  than 
thirty- five  years  ago,  and  has  been  through 
more  than  a  generation  a  leader  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  ability  and  consecration  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  land. 
In  the  large  expansion  of  the  missionary  work 
in  Persia  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
it  has  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  Dr.  Shedd  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  factors.  Broad  in  bis  views, 
sympathetic  in  his  nature,  heroic  in  spirit, 
ready  for  any  self-sacrifice  that  the  cause  of 
Christ  might  demand,  tender  and  devout  in 
his  spiritual  life,  and  a  preacher  of  unusual 
power,  he  has  accomplished  results  that  will 
endure  for  eternity.  The  reward  which  he 
has  entered  upon  in  his  heavenly  hbme  has 
been  well  earned.  ” 

As  here  indicated.  Dr.  Shedd  has  been  very 
constant  and  zealous  in  his  missionary  labors 
in  Persia.  He  paid  a  visit  home,  however, 
during  the  war,  and  won  the  warm  regard  of 
many  who  bad  not  before  known,  or  perhaps 
heard  of  him,  by  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Freedmen.  If  we  rightly  remember,  he  was 
for  some  time  connected  with  Biddle  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  did  much  to  give  a  right  direction  to 
the  educational  work  there  and  in  all  the  re¬ 
gion,  in  those  formative  days.  He  was  one  to 
stand  unflinchingly  in  the  breach  at  duty’s 
call,  whether  in  Persia  or  the  Carolinas. 


ONE  OF  OUR  OREAT  UBRARIES. 

'  The  Report  of  the  Lenox  Library  for  the 
year  ending  with  1894  calls  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  visitors, 
readers,  and  of  volumes  used.  There  were 
26,156  visitors  in  1894  against  20,225  in  1898, 
and  a  total  of  6,922  readers  using  25,761  vol¬ 
umes.  The  book  accessions  numbered  4,625. 
The  most  remarkable  acquisition  is  of  early 
American  newspapers,  of  which  this  Library 
is  making  a  special  feature.  Over  45,000  num¬ 
bers  were  received  within  the  year,  19,000  of 
which  bear  date  from  1716  to  1800,  and  in¬ 
clude  examples  of  nearly  every  important 
gazette  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times. 
The  Report  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
these  newspapers,  the  importance  of  which  to 
the  student  of  the  history,  the  social  life,  and 
the  literature  of  the  period  is  exceedingly 
great.  Other  noteworthy  accessions  are  in 
early  Americana,  including  maps ;  still  others 
are  annotated  books,  among  them  the  author’s 
own  copy  of  Humboldt’s  Eesai  Politique  snr 
le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle-Espagne,  which 
is  crowded  with  marginal  annotations  and 
manuscript  insertions.  The  collection  of  Bibles 
has  been  augmented  with  some  interesting 
copies ;  ancient  collections  of  psalms,  and 
hymns,  catechisms,  primers,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  works  of  religion  have  been  added. 
Among  these  is  a  remarkable  series  beginning 
with  some  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  print¬ 
ing  press  in  English  America,  the  first  on  the 
list  being  Dr.  John  Cotton’s  once  famous 
work:  “Spriritual  Milk  for  Boston  Babies  In 
either  England  Drawn  out  of  the  Breasts  of 


both  Testaments  for  their  souls  nourishment. 
But  may  be  of  like  use  to  any  Children.  This 
volume  is  issued  at  Cambridge  but  Printed  by 
S.  O.  for  Hezekiah  Usher  at  Boston  in  New 
England,  1656.”  Of  old  English  literature 
many  very  interesting  volumes  have  been 
added,  among  others  an  example  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  translation  into  English  of 
“The  bokeof  Magna  Carta”  (1584).  Among  the 
important  American  historical  manuscripts 
added  is  an  autogp^ph  letter  in  five  folio  pages 
from  the  Rev.  Jonas  Micbaelius,  the  first  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  the  Rev.  Adrian  Smoutius  in  Amster 
dsm,  dated  from  the  island  of  Manhatas  in 
New  Netherland,  August  11,  1628.  This  is  the 
oldest  known  document  written  on  the  spot 
where  New  York  now  stands.  The  contem¬ 
plated  consolidation  of  our  great  libraries 
gives  special  interest  to  these  facts. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

At  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  8  P.  M.,  of  Tues¬ 
day,  April  30th,  the  Presbyterian  Union  will 
give  a  reception  to  the  “Western  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Section  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  World,  bolding  the 
Presbyterian  System.  ”  It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  large  representation  from  ail  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  of  New 
York.  Tickets,  $1  each,  can  be  had  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Booth,  19  East  Sixteenth  Street,  or,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  reception,  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  on  Twenty-seventh  Street,  near 
Fifth  Avenue.  Brief  addresses  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  following  representative 
speakers:  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  LL.D., 
Chairman  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church ;  the  Rev.  George 
D.  Mathews,  D.D.,  of  London,  England,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Alliance ;  the  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Roberts,  LL.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Section ;  the  Rev. 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States ;  the  Rev. 
William  Cochrane,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  and  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  D.D. ,  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
Dr.  Mathews,  formerly  a  pastor  here  in  New 
York,  has  recently  journeyed  in  South  Africa, 
and  taken  a  survey  of  the  churches  in  that  re¬ 
mote  quarter  of  the  world. 


GEORGE  TRACY. 

One  of  Milwaukee’s  most  respected  citizens, 
George  Tracy,  died  at  bis  rooms  at  the  Revere 
House,  Milwaukee,  April  2nd,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lansingburgh,  New  York,  the  son  of  Hon. 
Gardiner  Tracy,  and  came  to  Milwaukee  in 
1850  from  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  was  first  identified 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  in 
1870  was  united  with  the  North  Church  and 
formed  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Aster  Street,  and  he  served  for  many  years  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  as  a  ruling  elder. 
One  of  the  beautiful  memorial  windows  in  the 
new  house  of  worship  was  placed  there  by 
Elder  Tracy  in  memory  of  his  wife  who  died 
several  years  ago.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  kind  and  noble  in  his  life,  and  ear¬ 
nest  in  his  devotion  to  the  Lord  and  His 
Church.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  need^  and 
stood  close  to  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Chester,  in  all  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of 
Immanuel  Church.  He  was  public-spirited 
and  enterprising  in  bis  plans.  For  many  years 
he  was  devoted  to  the  raising  of  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Home  for  the  Friend¬ 
less  in  Milwaukee,  and  gave  liberally  of  his 
time  an  ample  means  for  other  deserving  char¬ 
ities.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Milwaukee 
miss  his  encouragement  and  hopeful  wisdom, 
and  the  memory  of  his  beautiful  life  is  blessed. 
He  leaves  two  children,  Mrs.  Oliver  Tracy 
Vaughn  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  son  in  Montana. 


The  incident  which  moved  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester  most  deeply  at  its  recent  meeting 
was  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  East¬ 
man  after  twenty  years’  service  at  Katonab, 
his  first  charge,  and  he  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church.  The  tributes  from  the  church  and 
congregation  were  exceptionally  full  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  the  Presbytery  took  notice  of  the 
worth  and  genial  heartiness  of  his  official  work 
as  permanent  clerk.  It  is  an  ideal  change 
when  a  man  goes  from  a  church  and  region 
where  everybody  loves  and  regrets  him,  to  a 
place  where  be  is  sure  to  make  more  friends 
of  the  same  sort  and  do  a  large  work  in  the 
same  most  excellent  way.  The  First  Church 
of  Pottsville  and  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  are 
happy  at  his  coming,  and  we  wish  them  all 
good  and  every  joy. 


The  women  of  Hartford  have  founded  a  Civic 
Club  for  the  purpose  of  lending  aid  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  laws  and  ordinances  and  of  securing 
general  improvement  in  city  affairs.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  street  cleaning  is  the  first  to  which 
they  propose  to  devote  their  energies.  These 
ladies  start  under  peculiarly  advantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  because  the  city  Librarian,  Miss 
Hewins,  long  and  widely  known  for  her  intel¬ 
ligent  public  spirit  and  for  the  ability  with 
which  she  has  made  the  library  subserve  the 
public  welfare,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Club  a  shelf  in  the  reference  room  for  any 
books  that  it  may  own,  and  has  prepared  a 
complete  list  of  books  on  civics  now  contained 
in  the  library.  Copies  of  this  very  valuable 
list  were  ready  for  distribution  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Club  a  week  or  two  ago.  It  is 
so  very  true  that  the  work  of  women  in  lines 
of  public  utility  is  often  hindered  by  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  what  has  already 
been  done  and  said  in  these  departments,  that 
such  cooperation  as  this  gives  promise  of  the 
best  possible  work  by  the  Ci«^ic  Club  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Bible  students  are  to  have  a  fine  opportunity 
to  make  their  study  more  real,  in  the  illus* 
trated  studies  of  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land 
which  Professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders,  D.D.  are  to  give 
next  month  in  the  Madison -avenue  Baptist 
Church  (corner  of  Thirty-first  Street),  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  People’s  Association 
of  that  church.  The  lectures  are  to  be  given 
on  Thursday  evenings  during  the  month  of 
May,  Dr.  Sanders  giving  the  history,  and 
Mr.  Bickmore  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Each  lecture  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than 
fifty  views.  The  tickets,  which  are  free,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  the  Church,  or  from  Professor  Bickmore, 
12  East  Forty-first  Street. 


The  Rev.  Eldridge  Mix,  D.D.,  has  returned 
to  Worcester,  Mass. ,  the  congenial  work  of 
the  superintendency  of  City  Missions  in  behalf 
of  the  seventeen  Congregational  churches  of 
that  city  having  been  accepted  by  him.  His 
address  is  changed  from  Cleveland  to  21  Well¬ 
ington  street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  address  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Marling  after 
April  25th  will  be  133  West  123rd  Street,  New 
York,  instead  of  256  West  12l8t  Street.  Dur¬ 
ing  bis  brief  absence  on  a  visit  to  Europe 
(May  8th  to  June  29tb)  correspondence  on 
Church  Extension  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander,  25  University 
Place. 


The  Macmillans  have  in  press  a  book  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  In  Stevenson’s  Land  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  of  some  months’  duration  to 
the  land  where  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  lived 
and  died,  giving  a  vivid  picture  both  of  Ste¬ 
venson  himself  and  of  the  life  at  Vailima. 


April  25,  1»»5. 
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The  Life  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  By  John 
Bigelow,  LL.D.  In  Two  VoIumcB.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1895.  $6. 

No  one  surely  is  better  fitted  to  write  the 
life  of  this  man  whose  life  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  than  Mr.  Bigelow, 
his  friend  from  boyhood  and  the  editor  of 
his  writings  and  speeches.  Though  during  the 
years  which  preceded  and  saw  the  Civil  War 
they  differed  as  to  the  means — not  the  ends — 
of  public  service,  their  friendship  was  un¬ 
broken,  and  after  that  time  it  became  even 
more  closely  knit  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Bigelow  questions  whether  we  are  not  even 
yet  too  close  to  the  time  covered  by  Mr.  Til- 
den’s  life  for  an  unprejudiced  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  life  of  him  to  be  written ;  and  of  course  it 
is  always  true  that  the  biography  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  statesman,  “written  before  Time’s  effac¬ 
ing  finger  has  obliterated  the  transient  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  more  or  less  stormy  career  and  re¬ 
vealed  its  durable  outline  and  grand  propor¬ 
tions,  ”  can  be  true  and  fair  only  as  the  writer  is 
capable  of  large  views,  of  detaching  himself 
from  his  time  and  projecting  himself  by 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  historical  imagination 
into  the  future.  This  Mr.  Bigelow  has  re¬ 
markably  succeeded  in  doing. 

The  two  large  volumes  are  far  more  than  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Tilden,  for  the  biography  of 
such  a  man  must  be  in  a  great  degree  a 
philosophy  of  the  history  of  bis  time.  The 
earlier  chapters  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lin¬ 
eage  of  their  subject,  which  may  be  traced 
authentic  from  the  year  1400,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  patriotic  services  of  his 
ancestors  on  both  sides  from  the  earliest 
colonial  days — Nathaniel  Tilden  with  his  wife, 
seven  children,  and  seven  servants  came 
hither  in  1634,  and  was  prominent  both  in 
Church  and  State  from  his  arrival.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  biography  was  born  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  in  a  beautiful  old 
colonial  homestead,  a  picture  of  which  is 
given.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  the 
most  meagre  sketch  of  a  life  which  bore  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  important  events  of 
the  century  from  1835  to  his  death  in  1886.  As 
student  in  New  York  University  Mr.  Tilden 
found  himself  intensely  interested  in  political 
affairs.  It  was  the  time  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
candidature  and  the  anti-Masonic  agitation, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  political 
affairs  were  his  first  interest.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  him,  while  a  junior  in  college,  speak¬ 
ing  at  an  imposing  meeting  of  mechanics  and 
working-men  held  at  Tammany  Hall.  The 
extract  from  this  youthful  address  which  Mr. 
Bigelow  gives  does,  as  he  says,  make  us  feel 
that  we  are  in  company  of  a  statesman. 
His  letters  to  his  parents  are  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  civilization 
of  our  country  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
Even  more  interesting  and  important  is  the 
view  given  both  by  his  own  letters  and  those 
cf  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  author’s  com  • 
ments  upon  Mr.  Tilden’s  views  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  should  actuate  an  honorable  lawyer 
and  by  which  his  own  legal  career  was  ruled. 
^He  won  his  cases,”  Mr.  Bigelow  says,  “by  no 
stage  tricks  or  artifices,  still  less  by  any 
technical  subterfuges,  but  by  sheer  intel¬ 
lectual  force  concentrated  upon  the  point  of 
least  resistance,”  and  though  he  had  a  great 


faculty  for  sarcasm,  be  never  used  it  to  achieve 
a  triumph. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude— and  we  can  do 
no  more— to  the  events  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1876,  the  electoral  commission  by 
which  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  became  President. 
Mr.  Bigelow  claims  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  hon¬ 
estly  elected  and  dishonorably  deprived  of  the 
Presidency.  Republicans,  of  course,  will  see 
in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  second  volume 
too  warm  an  argument  and  too  voluminous  a 
presentation  of  facts  to  prove  his  position. 
But  -all  that  has  passed  into  history,  which  we 
do  not  need  to  review. 

Of  Mr.  Tilden’s  later  life,  bis  foreign  travels 
and  visit  to  the  home  of  his  English  ancestors, 
the  trials  incident  to  his  position  as  a  bachelor 
millionaire,  the  “seven  years’  persecution”  re¬ 
garding  the  famous  cipher  dispatches,  and 
the  income  tax  suit,  “a  litigation  instituted 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  defaming  and  dis¬ 
crediting  the  most  eminent  statesman  in  the 
country,  "the  subsequent  chapters  give  an  ani¬ 
mated  and  vigorous  account.  Especially  in 
teresting  at  the  present  moment  will  be  found 
the  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Tilden  for 
his  counset  stating  what  is  and  what  is  not 
properly  to^  be  counted  as  income.  Of  Mr. 
Tilden’s  lo^  of  books  and  his  notable  .collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  editions  and  fine  bindings,  the 
•  present  agitation  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Tilden  trust  with  our  two  existing  great  libra¬ 
ries  is  a  present  reminder.  Mr.  Bigelow 
gives  a  list  of  the  most  notable  of  the  rare 
books  he  collected. 

The  work  contains  the  pedigree  of  the  Til¬ 
den  family  which  Mr.  Tilden  himself  brought 
together — a  work  of  great  labor  and  research. 
It  also  includes  many  interesting  illustrations 
and  a  good  index. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Christian  Apolo¬ 
getics.  New  Testament  and  Post-Apos¬ 
tolic.  By  James  MacGregor,  D.D.  Im¬ 
ported  bv  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New 
York.  $8. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  previous  works  of  this  author,  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Apology  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion”  and  “The  Revelation  and  the  Record.” 
These  subjects  are  of  no  small  interest  and 
importance,  but  their  treatment  by  Dr.  Mac 
Gregor  was  not  marked  by  the  clearness  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  satisfactory  result.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  remark  must  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  volume  now  before  us.  A  clear  and  con¬ 
tinuous  account  of  the  defences  of  Christianity 
that  have  been  put  forward  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  opponents  from  the  time  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  down  through  the  ages  of 
the  early  Christian  Apologists,  and  also  in  the 
period  since  the  Reformation,  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  work  of  immense  value  and  of  no  small 
interest  to  a  very  considerable  circle  of  read¬ 
ers.  But  the  present  volume  is  written  in  a  style 
that  is  repellent ;  it  Is  marked  by  constructions 
that  are  the  reverse  of  graceful,  and  is  marred  by 
a  polemical  spirit  which  comports  but  ill  with 
its  presumed  apologetical  trend.  The  volume 
contains  considerable  information,  and  if  one 
has  the  necessary  leisure,  many  facts  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  author’s  pages,  but  the 
process  is  a  weariness  of  the  fiesh  and  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  irritation  to  the  mind.  In 
dealing  with  such  topics  simple  honesty 
demands  that  the  position  of  the  opponent 
should  be  stated  concisely,  but  truly,  and  it 
is  certainly  most  inappropriate  that  detraction 
of  the  opponent  should  proceed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  criminal  court.  The  author  is 
intensely  conservative  on  points  of  Biblical 
criticism,  and  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  oc¬ 
cupy  this  position  if  he  pleases.  No  one  can 
object  to  that,  but  when  he  impugns  the 
moral  character  of  his  opponents  by  question¬ 
ing  their  honesty  or  sincerity,  he  goes  a  step 


too  far.  The  only  excuse  that  one  can  con¬ 
ceive  for  the  faults  of  the  book,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  manuscript  was  prepared  in  Nea 
Zealand  and  printed  In  Edinburgh. 

Russian  Rambles.  By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 

Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

1896.  $1.60. 

Miss  Hapgood  is  at  home  in  Russia  and 
knows  that  whereof  she  affirms.  She  is  at 
home  there  in  a  way  which  gives  value  to  even 
her  most  cursory  observations  of  the  country, 
for  she  is  perfectly  competent  to  judge  be¬ 
tween  the  accidental  and  the  customary,  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  making  the  mistake  of  the 
foreign  visitor  to  America,  who  seeing  a  red 
haired  woman  correcting  her  child,  noted 
down  that  all  American  women  had  red  hair 
and  punished  their  children  in  public.  Miss 
Hapgood,  in  her  preface,  comments  on  this 
method  of  observing,  from  which,  in  her 
opinion,  Russia  is  suffering  now  very  much  as 
the  United  States  suffered  two  or  three  gen 
erations  ago — and  still  does,  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  insist.  In  these  strictures  she  is,  we 
trust,  more  correct  than  in  her  belief  that  she 
must  abuse  Russia  if  she  is  to  be  popular  in 
America.  “Why?”  she  asks,  and  we  echo  her 
question.  Doubtless  there  is  much  in  Russian 
civilization —or  non-civilization — which  horri¬ 
fies  us,  and  Russians  may  perhaps  retort  that 
there  are  some  things  in  our  civilization  that 
horrify  them,  our  Southern  lynebings,  for 
example ;  but  Russia  is  a  hereditary  friend  of 
this  country,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
old  feeling  has  died  out.  No  doubt  it  is  true, 
as  Miss  Hapgood  says,  that  we  are  apt  to 
fancy  that  the  Russia  of  to  day  is  the  Russia 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  read  history 
more  frequently  and  at  an  earlier  age  than  we 
visit  Russia,  and  it  is  hard  to  correct  early 
impressions.  This  volume  will  do  much  to 
correct  them.  Its  author  is  perfectly  right 
in  saying  that  to  do,  justice  to  any  foreign 
country  the  traveller  must  see,  not  with  the 
eyes  of  his  body  only,  but  with  the  eyes  of  his 
heart.  She  certainly  sees  Russia  with  the 
eyes  of  her  heart,  and  her  descriptions  are 
none  the  less  true  for  being  affectionate.  The 
volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  very 
practical  information ;  and  the  future  trav¬ 
eller  in  Russia  will  do  ill  to  set  forth  unpro¬ 
vided  with  this  book.  It  is  of  no  small  matter 
that  proper  names  are  correctly  spelt.  Miss 
Hapgood’s  style  is  charming— at  once  ani¬ 
mated  and  serious,  with  a  keen  tang  of  humor. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters  to  the 
ordinary  reader  will  be  those  in  which  Count 
Tolstoi  figures,  though  none  is  more  animated 
than  the  one  on  Bargaining,  none  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  the  one  on  A  Russian  Holy  City 
(Kieff),  none  more  brightly  picturesque  than 
A  Journey  on  the  Volga,  unless  it  be  that 
on  the  Nizhni  Novgorod  Fair.  The  book  has 
an  excellent  index. 

Character  Studies.  With  Some  Personal 

Recollections.  By  Frederick  Saunders 

New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.  $1. 

This  book  records  some  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  friendship  with  certain  distinguished 
personages  who  have  since  passed  away.  They 
were  men  who  were  prominent  in  their  time 
and  in  literary  history,  eminent  and  re¬ 
markable  for  their  intellectual  culture  and 
moral  excellence.  Among  the  six  notabilities 
here  portrayed  are  Edward  Irving,  the  great 
Scotch  preacher  in  London,  and  Anna  Jame¬ 
son,  whose  History  of  Legendary  Art  has 
helped  so  many  of  us  to  understand  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  in  painting,  and  whose 
diaries,  letters,  and  travels  still  delight  us. 
Mr.  Saunders’  recollections  of  our  Washington 
Irving  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  these 
papers ;  that  on  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
tells  of  that  poet  in  bis  beautiful  home,  where 
the  writer  visited  him  while  on  a  vacation 
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toDr.  There  are  charming  reminiscences  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant  in  his  home  and  of  his 
work.  The  last  paper  is  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Joseph  Green  Cogswell.  Mr. 
Saunders’  predecessor,  the  first  librarian  of 
the  Astor  Library,  who  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  great  consulting  library  free  to  all,  who 
was  instrumental  in  its  foundation,  and  who 
collected  and  brought  to  this  country  the 
greater  part  of  this  fine  collection  of  books. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  Jerusalem,  says  Mr.  Lawrence  Hutton, 
the  Christian  Messiah  ceases  to  be  an  idea,  a 
myth,  a  sentiment,  or  a  religion,  and  becomes 
a  reality.  These  words  from  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  his  beautiful  little  monograph.  Liter¬ 
ary  Landmarks  of  Jerusalem,  show  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  work  was  un 
dertaken,  he  tells  us,  to  fill  a  serious  want 
which  he  himself  felt,  and  it  will  surely  meet 
a  want  felt  by  all  who  visit  Jerusalem — a  work 
which  does  for  that  city  what  Dr.  Thomson’s 
The  Land  and  The  Book  does  for  the  Holy 
Land.  The  little  volume  is  well  illustrated 
and  provided  with  plans.  (Harper’s.  75 
cents.) 

A  symposium  on  Sunday-school  teaching 
has  been  issued  under  the  title,  Ihe  Teacher 
and  the  Class.  The  names  of  the  writers,  such 
as  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  Dr.  Stalker,  Bishop  Vin 
cent,  Sarah  Geraldine  Stock,  Robert  F.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Ralph  Wells,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  are  a 
warrant  for  the  vale  and  the  interest  of  the 
little  volume.  (Revells.  50  cents  ) 

When  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask  published  her  first 
volume  of  poems  (Under  King  Constantine), 
we  prophesied  that  she  would  one  day  go  free 
of  her  masters,  for  her  masters  were  the  best 
and  were  guiding  her  in  the  right  way.  In 
her  new  volume  of  Sonnets  and  Lyrics  she  is 
inroving  the  prophecy  true.  She  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Tennyson  arid  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  her  poems  are  her  own.  Not  many  of 
them  are  great,  not  one  of  them  perhaps  de¬ 
serves  such  an  adjective,  but  they  are  well 
thought  out,  well  felt,  well  done.  And  the  best 
in  them  is  their  promise  of  still  better  work. 
(Randolph.  $1. ) 

We  have  the  best  of  authority  for  believing 
in  the  benefit  of  a  merry  heart.  Mr.  John 
Kendrick  Bangs  is  pretty  actively  engaged 
nowadays  in  the  cultivation  and  multiplication 
ot  that  anatomical  feature  among  bis  fellow- 
beings.  The  Idiot  continues  to  be  as  amusing 
and  as  triumphantly  bright  in  the  volume 
called  after  his  name  as  when  in  Coffee  and 
Repartee  be  reduced  to  contemptuous  silence 
Mr.  Pedagog  and  Mr.  White  Choker  and  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-boarders.  In  the  latter  book 
Mr.  Pedagog  is  married  to  the  landlady,  but 
is  none  the  less  futilely  contemptuous  for  that ; 
and  as  the  Idiot  himself  is  on  his  way  to  that 
bourne  from  which,  let  us  hope,  he  never 
more  returned  to  grace  a  boarding-house  table, 
we  are  likely  to  see  him  in  future  in  a  new 
character,  if  at  all.  Mr.  Bangs  reappears, 
however,  in  his  own  character  in  bis  latest 
volume,  the  veracious  life  of  Mr.  Bonaparte 
of  Corsica,  which  is  very  nearly  as  true  to  his¬ 
tory  as  Mr.  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McVickar’s  illustrations  make  it 
all  the  more  amusing.  (Harper’s.  $1.25.) 

Un  Mariage  d’ Amour,  by  Ludovio  Halevy, 
is  edited  for  advanced  classes  by  Arthur  H. 
Solial,  and  is  a  charming  story  of  a  marriage 
for  love,  giving  a  perfect  picture  of  the  best 
modem  French  social  family  life.  A  shBrt 
sketch  of  Hal6vy’s  life  is  given  in  English, 
and  an  appendix,  with  table  of  important  verbs, 
with  rules  and  quotations  from  the  beet 
authors  to  show  the  method  of  their  use. 
There  are  notes  and  a  vocabulary  for  the  stu¬ 


dent’s  help,  and  the  volume  can  be  used  for  a 
reader  with  any  modern  French  grammar. 
(Maynard  and  Merrill.  25  cents.) 

Among  the  German  Texts  issued  by  May¬ 
nard,  Merrill  and  Company,  is  Bilder  aus  der 
Turkei,  by  Grobe,  edited  by  W.  S.  Lyons  of 
Manchester,  England,  with  notes  and  vocabu¬ 
lary.  These  “Sketches  from  Turkey”  are  in¬ 
teresting  descriptions  of  places  and  family  life 
in  that  country  in  good  modern  German, 
printed  in  clear  and  distinct  type.  (25  cents. ) 

Die  Werke  der  Bamiherzigkeit,  by  W.  H. 
Riehl,  is  edited  by  A.  Voeglin,  M.A.  It  is  a 
pretty  love  tale  of  the  time  of  the  Plague,  at 
the  end. of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  told  in  five 
chapters  of  good,  simple  German  for  ele¬ 
mentary  classes.  The  difficulty  of  translating 
idioms  is  met  by  several  pages  of  explanatory 
notes.  (Maynard  and  Merrill.  25  cents. ) 

Fresh  and  bright,  wholesome  and  true  as 
The  Woods  and  Fields  themselves  are  the  poems 
which  Augusta  Lamed  has  written  and  col¬ 
lected  under  that  title.  There  is  much  of  ten¬ 
derness,  but  there  is  not  a  morbid  or  self-con¬ 
scious  note  in  the  whole  volume.  (Putnam’s. 
$1.) 

A  selection  of  Poems  for  Young  Persons  made 
by  Louisa  Jay  Bruen,  has  beau  governed 
rather  by  religious  character  than  by  poetic 
value.  There  are  many  very  well  known 
hymns  and  some  new  poems  of  minor  merit. 
(Revell’s.  75  cents.) 

Stories  for  All  the  Year  is  a  daintily  made 
volume  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls,  written 
by  Katherine  McDowell  Rice,  and  illustrated 
by  W.  St.  John  Harper.  Some  are  longer  and 
some  are  shorter,  but  all  are  bright  and  good. 
(Stokes.  $1.50.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Twenty  three  portraits  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
presenting  him  at  every  important  epoch  of 
hie  life  for  sixty  years,  from  1834.  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Gdttingen.  eighteen  years  of 
age,  down  to  the  present  time,  will  appear  in 
McClure’s  Magazine  for  May.  The  same  num¬ 
ber  will  give  a  study  of  coeducation  in  America 
as  exemplified  in  a  college  of  the  middle  West, 
by  Madame  Blanc,  the  well  known  writer  for 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  question  that  is  agitating  the  transpor¬ 
tation  world  at  present  is,  “Will  the  electric 
motor  supersede  the  steam  locomotive!”  The 
consolidation  of  many  short  line  electric  roads 
into  longer  systems  connecting  great  cities  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  the  steam  railways 
have  begun  to  feel  the  competition.  Joseph 
Wetzler,  editor  of  the  Electrical  Engineer,  dis¬ 
cusses  this  question  in  the  May  Scribner. 

The  Criminal  Crowding  of  Public  Schools 
and  Crowded  Schools  as  Promoters  of  Disease 
are  two  subjects  of  pressing  importance  that 
will  be  taken  up  in  The  Forum  for  May.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  H.  Penniman  of  Philadelphia,  by  a 
study  of  school  reports  themselves  of  many  of 
our  principal  cities,  shows  what  lamentable 
lack  of  sufficient  and  wholesome  buildings 
there  is — how,  indeed,  much  of  the  educational 
work  in  Boston  and  New  York  and  many  other 
cities  is  worse  than  wasted.  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin 
of  New  York  lays  down  the  conditions  that 
should  govern  the  healthful  building  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  school-rooms. 

The  Historical  Biography  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  originally  written  for  the  St.  Nicholas 
by  Horace  E.  Scudder  (the  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly),  and  afterward  published  in 
the  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People,  has 
now  been  added  to  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  It  is  just  what  young  people  need, 
the  facts  being  put  in  a  new  and  fresh  form, 
and  in  a  most  patriotic  spirit — a  clear,  correct, 
plain  narrative  of  a  life  that  was  its  own  adorn¬ 
ment,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  character.  This  biography  should  be 
read  preparatory  to  and  in  connection  with 
John  Fiske’s  War  of  Independence,  to  which 
it  is  a  fit  companion.  The  book  has  for  a 
frontispiece  an  excellent  reproduction  of 
Stuart’s  portrait  of  Washington. 

Macmillan  and  Company  have  decided  to 
issue  in  their  Eversley  Series  a  uniform  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  works  by  the  late  Sir 


John  Seeley :  Ecce  Homo,  Natural  Religion, 
The  Expansion  of  England,  and  Lectures  and 
Essays.  To  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Dean 
Church  in  the  same  series  will  be  added  a  se¬ 
lection  from  his  more  important  contributions 
to  the  Guardian,  and  also,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Longman,  the  volume  on  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  the  Dean 
contributed  to  the  well  known  series  of  Epochs 
of  Modern  History. 

There  is  in  Fiske’s  Histo)^  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools  a  picture  of  Roger  Williams’s 
very  interesting  church,  which  was  built  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1683.  The  building  is  still 
standing.  It  would  be  well  worth  a  visit  to 
Salem  to  see  it  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
rander  church  edifices  of  the  present  day. 
uch  a  comparison  would  be  an  excellent  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  to  children  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  United  States 

Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company’s  a'nnounce- 
ments  for  this  month  include  Under  the  Man 
Fig.  a  story  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  and  the 
Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  In  May 
they  will  publish  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Thaxter’s 
letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields ;  The 
Mississippi  Basin,  by  Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  to 
follow  his  Cartier  to  Frontenac ;  and  The  Life 
of  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney. 

The  Macmillans  announce  a  new  translation 
of  Don  Quixote  and  a  new  edition  of  the  nov¬ 
els  of  Daniel  Defoe,  among  them  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  course,  and  the  valuable  and  very 
scarce  Dux  Preparations  for  the  Plague,  and 
the  King  of  the  Pirates,  with  the  pamphlet 
on  the  pirate  Gow  and  the  Cartoucheans  in 
France.  The  volumes  will  be  edited  by  G.  A. 
Aitkens  and  illustrated  by  J.  B.  Yeats. 

It  is  auspicious  for  the  cause  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship  that  Mr.  Cary’s  Life  of  George  Wil- 
liam  Curtis  was  one  of  the  six  books  most  in 
demand  during  February  in  twenty  represen¬ 
tative  American  cities. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Life  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

'Two  Volumes.  John  Bigelow. - The  Helpful 

Science;  St.  George  Mivart. - Literary  Landmarks 

of  Jerusalem.  Illustrated.  Lawrence  Hutton. - 

Among  the  Northern  Hills;  W.  C.  Prime. - A 

Daughter  of  the  Soil;  M.  E.  Frances. - The  Bona¬ 

parte  of  Corsica;  John  Frederick  Bangs. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  Outre-Mer;  Paul  Bour- 

get. - How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.  Revised 

Edition.  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Johnson’s  Universal 
Cyclopaedia.  Six  Volumes. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  Melting  Snows;  Prince 
Schoenarch-Carolath.  Translated  by  Margaret 
Symonds. - The  Impregnable  City;  Max  Pember¬ 
ton. - Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure;  Luther  H. 

Porter. - Actual  Africa;  Prank  Vincent. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Chinese  Character¬ 
istics;  Arthur  H.  Smith. 

Frederick  Stokes  and  Company;  The  Friend  of 
the  People;  Mary  C.  Rowell. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Civic  Christianity;  William 
Prall. - The  Breath  of  God;  Frank  Hallam. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  Shanghai; 
The  Mission  Press  in  China. 

Lotus  Club  House:  A  Brief  History  of  the  Lotus 
Club;  John  Elderkin. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston;  Desideri  Erasmi  Con- 
vivia  a  Conloquiis;  Edited  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 

American  Book  Company:  Home  Geography;  C. 
C.  Long. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Aesthetic  Principles; 
Henry  Rutgers  Marshall. - The  Temple  Shakes¬ 

peare;  King  John;  King  Henry  IV  Parts  I  and  H. 

A  Winter’s  Tale. - Tom  Cringle’s  Log:  Michael 

Scott. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  The  World  as 
the  Subject  of  Redemption;  W.  H.  Freemantle. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Home  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner;  Elbert  Hubbard. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  March;  Windsor  Magazine. 

For  April:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly;  New 
England  Magazine;  Littell;  Bookman;  Hartford 
Seminary  Record. 

For  May:  Magazine  of  Art;  Quiver;  Pilgrim 
Teacher;  Missionary  Review;  Frank  Leslie’s  Popu 
lar  Monthly. 


•  April  25,  1895. 
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THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
008HEN,  NEW  YORK. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  historic  and  notable 
of  our  rural  churches,  strong  and  influential 
as  to  its  congregation,  and  as  to  its  house  of 
worship  fairly,  we  might  perhaps  say.  gener¬ 
ously,  indicative  of  the  wealth  and  taste  of 
that  community.  Its  goodly  proportions  and 
solidity  of  construction  in  every  part  and  de 
tail  are  apparent  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  great  steeple,  like  that  of  the  First 
Church  of  Auburn,  is  all  of  stone,  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  cross.  And  it  is  beautiful  for  situa 
tion  at  the  center  of  tbe  fine  town  it  domi¬ 
nates  architecturally,  and  shall  we  not  add, 
with  a  gentle  moral  suasion? 

As  an  organization  this  church  dates  buck 
to  1720,  and  is  thus  older  than 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 

by  fifty  six  years.  During  the - ' - 

present  week  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 

Robert  Bruce  Clark,  and  people, 
are  commemorating  its  175th 
anniversary,  with  fitting  serv¬ 
ices.  These  began  with  an  his¬ 
torical  discourse  by  the  pastor 
on  Sunday  morning,  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  we  here 
avail  of.  It  has  been  favored 
with  an  able  and  faithful  line  of 
pastors,  some  of  whom  were  in¬ 
fluential  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  immediate  charge.  » 

Their  names  and  periods  of  serv- 
ice  were:  John  Bradner,  1721- 
1732;  Silas  Leonard,  1784-1758;  jf- 

Abner  Brush,  1753-1766;  Nathan  iTii.,.  * 

Ker,  1766  1804;  Isaac  Lewis,  P 

1805  1812;  Ezra  Fisk,  D.D.,  1813- 
1833;  James  R.  Johnston,  1835-  . 

1839;  Robert  McCartee.  D.D.,  . 

1840-49;  William  D.  Snodgrass.  . 

D.  D. ,  1849  1885 ;  Robert  Bruce 
Clark,  1885—. 

To  some  of  these  early  pastors 
and  their  people  the  dangers  of 
the  frontier— only  four  miles 
away — were  ever  present.  Two 
block  bouses,  one  at  Dolsontown 
and  one  at  Scotchtown.  were 
places  of  defence  and  refuge  dur- 
ing  tbe  French  and  Indian  incur- 
sions.  Many  who  did  valiantly 
in  the  early  colonial  days,  and 
later,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu-  /-'jUlgv 
tion.  are  buried  about  this 
church.  A  memorial  shaft  to 
the  Ooshen  regiment  which  par- 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  and  White  Plains,  in  tbe 
defence  of  the  Highlands,  at 
tbe  disastrous  capture  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  and  in  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  Minisink,  has  been  erected 
near  tbe  church.  This  was  the 
first  church  organization  of  any 
name  in  the  County  of  Orange 
as  originally  formed.  Of  neighboring  churches, 
the  Lutheran  church  at  Newburgh,  and  the 
Dutch  church  at  Magbaghameck  (Port  Jervis) 
were  older,  the  latter  probably  having  been 
organized  before  1700.  Yet  these  early  set¬ 
tlers  were  prompt  in  securing  religious  privi¬ 
leges,  tbe  census  of  1788  showing  that  the  en¬ 
tire  precinct  of  Ooshen  had  but  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  white  males  above  ten  years  of 
age. 

And  those  Scotch  pioneers  honored  the  min¬ 
ister  and  church  with  their  substance.  The 
land  proprietors  of  Ooshen,  first  taking  care 
that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  deeded  to  the  Rev. 
John  Bradner  in  1721  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  to  the  church  for  its  site,  burying- 
ground,  and  other  uses,  one  hundred  and  forty 


acres.  A  uianse  was  in  conten.plation  at  tbe 
time  of  the  gift,  and  was  shortly  after  erected, 
and  the  building  of  a  church  followed,  though 
it  was  several  years  before  it  was  completed. 
The  interior  arrangement  of  tbe  seats  in  this 
early  edifice,  as  they  were  in  1797,  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  full  page  illustrations  of  the 
sumptuous  memorial  volume  of  this  anniver¬ 
sary,  in  press  by  Randolph. 

The  trustees  of  this  church  have  been  public 
spirited,  as  Presbyterians  are  wont  to  be,  giv¬ 
ing  a  free  plot  for  tbe  erection  of  a  school 
house— in  which  Noah  Webster  at  one  time 
taught — and  later  on  making  room  for  the 
erection  of  the  court  house,  for  a  mere  nominal 
consideration,  and  also  several  smaller  public 
buildings. 


Hudson  in  1795. 


He  was  bom  in  Freehold,  N. 
J.,  and  was  converted  under  tbe  preaching  of 
the  Rev.  William  Tennent.  He  was  a  zealous 
Whig  in  tbe  Revolution,  and  served  for  some 
time  as  a  voluntary  chaplain  in  tbe  American 
army.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and 
stood  in  the  front  rank  as  a  preacher.  He  was 
a  man  of  faith  and  promptitude  in  all  bis 
ways.  It  is  related  of  him  that  going  about 
on  one  occasion  to  collect  subscriptions  due 
him  as  their  minister,  and  bearing  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  farmers  assembled  at  a  sheer- 
ing-bee,  he  stopped  short  and  with  uplifted 
hands  and  face  uttered  this  prayer;  “O  God, 
our  corn  is  blasted  I  our  fruit  is  cut  off !  our 
flax  is  caught  under  the  snow,  so  that  we 
shall  soon  have  neither  shirt  nor  shift  I  and 
what,  O  God  doitt  thou  intend  to 
do  with  Thy  people  next?”  The 

- —  hardships  of  the  fathers  are  little 

accounted  of  in  these  days. 

The  fifth  pastor,  the  Rev. 
'¥  ^  /  Isaac  Lewis,  was  received  from 

■  ^  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida,  and 

'  after  six  years  and  six  months 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Fisk,  D.  D. ,  a 
.  '.v.  native  of  Shelbourne,  Mass., 

who  proved  a  man  of  power 
and  continued  in  that  pulpit  for 
twenty  years.  A  new  church 
\  ^  was  dedicated  almost  at  tbe  be- 

ginning  of  his  long  term.  Re- 
signing  in  1888  to  enter  upon 
the  Professorship  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  bis  way  to  bis  new 
duties.  Elder  Harris  thereupon 
brought  his  remains  to'  Gobsen 
'  ^  for  burial  among  his  people. 

'  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williams 

if  '?  College  and  received  the  degree 

of  D.D.  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. 

Tbe  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
James  R.  Johnston  was  of  com- 
paratively  short  duration.  He 
was  a  rare  preacher,  but  his 
healtk  was  not  equal  to  tbe 
work.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Robert  McCartee,  a  man  of 
charming  presence  and  corres- 
ponding  culture  and  ability,  and 
whose  wife  was  Miss  Jessie 
Bethune  of  New  York.  He  was 
called  to  Newburgh  in  1849, 
and  later  to  the  Canal-street 
Church,  New  York.  A  power- 
ful  revival  marked  his  labors  in 
Goshen.  He  was  succeeded 
there  by  tbe  Rev.  William  D. 
Snodgrass,  D.D.  He  came  to 
tbe  church  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year  and  remained  the  active 
pastor  for  thirty -six  years— “a  fact,”  says 
Pastor  Clark,  “which  bears  unimpeachable 
testimony  to  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  a 
man,  and  to  the  substantial  affection  of  the 
people.”  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  pastor,  Mr. 
Clark  says,  even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Snodgrass  also  urged  the  building  of  the 
present  churob,  “and  was  a  helpful  adviser  in 
tbe  process  of  its  erection.  ”  He  died  May  28, 
1886. 

The  following  are  tbe  Elders  of  this  church 
at  the  present  time:  John  Valentine,  clerk; 
Daniel  Carpenter,  C.  G.  Elliott,  E.  A.  Hopkins, 
N.  J.  Kelsey,  H.  H.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  T.  D. 
Schoonmaker,  H.  D.  Thompson,  John  Wallace. 
List  of  Elders,  Clerks,  Treasurers,  and  Trus¬ 
tees  are  given,  so  far  as  now  known,  and  Che 
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Of  the  ten  pastors, above  named  in  their  order, 
the  tenth  is  now  serving  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
incumbency,  giving  an  average  for  the  whole 
number  of  seventeen  years  and  a  half.  Of 
the  first  pastor  the  tradition  is  that  he  studied 
at  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  mar¬ 
ried  tbe  daughter  of  its  President  (Christian 
Colvill)  without  his  leave.  Of  the  second  and 
third  pastors  not  even  a  tradition  is  preserved. 
The  fourth,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Ker,  A.M.,  says 
Pastor  Clark,  was  contemporary  with  Washing¬ 
ton  as  commander  of  the  patriot  forces,  and  as 
President  of  tbe  young  republic  for  the  first 
two  terms  of  its  life,  and  he  outlived  tbe 
Father  of  his  Country  by  just  five  years.  His 
impress  is  left  upon  this  whole  section.  He 
was  the  first  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
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volume  cluees  with  the  Roll  of  “Member  of 
the  Church,’'  made  out  April  1,  1895. 

This  church  has  ever  been  fruitful  in  many 
Ways.  There  have  gone  forth  from  it  into  the 
ministry,  the  Revs.  William  A.  Westcott,  M.D. . 
F.  A.  Crane.  Ph  D  ,  T.  Scott  Bradner.  W  S. 


elected  by  his  brethren.  The  Rev.  John  Pea¬ 
cock,  D.  D.  was  elected  stated  clerk,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Montgomery  for  permanent  clerk,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  B  Krewson,  treasurer,  each  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  Rev.  Francis  S. 
Hunsicker,  D. D  ,  was  received  by  certificate 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Newton,  as  was  also 
the  Rev.  George  Stebbitts,  Ph.D.  The  Rev. 
George  H.  Broening  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
accepted  the  call  to  the  Wissinoming  church. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.  D.,  presented 
his  resignation  of  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church,  Frankford,  which  he  has  held  for 
about  forty  six  years.  Dr.  Murphy  stated  that 
of  the  four  hundred  members  at  present  in 
this  church,  only  four  were  members  when 
he  was  installed  as  p.rstor.  He  spoke  also  of 
the  happy  relations  which  had  been  sustained 
in  this  church  during  all  these  years,  saying 
that  there  had  never  been  a  controversy  in  bis 
congregation.  Dr.  Murphy’s  address  was  full 
of  reminiscences,  as  during  his  long  years  in 
the  Presbytery  he  has  seen  many  changes  and 
knows  the  history  of  many  of  the  churches, 
having  taken  part  in  their  organization  and 
direction.  The  action  of  the  congregation  was 
reported,  in  which  they  acquiesced  reluctantly 
in  the  pastor’s  request  and  announced  their 
desire  that  Dr.  Murphy  should  be  made  Pastor 
Emeritus.  After  remarks  by  many  of  the 
members  the  request  was  granted  and  the  re¬ 
lation  dissolved. 

The  Rev.  C.  Mickey  also  presented  a  request 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Thompson  Memorial  and 
New  Hope  churches.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Mr  Mickey  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lackawanna. 

The  election  of  commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  resulted  as  follows:  Ministers — 
C.  R.  Brodhead,  David  Wills,  D.  D. ,  W.  K. 
Preston  ;  Elders — William  H.  Scott,  Thomas  L. 
Milligan,  Franklin  L.  Sheppard. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  W.  Poor  comes  almost  daily 
back  to  his  old  haunts  about  the  Publication 
House.  He  looks  in  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  where  he  spent  so  many 
years  in  good  and  efficient  service.  Then  he 
drops  in  now  and  then  on  some  of  bis  old 
neighbors  for  a  word  of  greeting  or  to  make 
an  inquiry.  His  health  is  feeble,  but  his 
cheerful  humor  never  fails  him.  Dr.  Poor  has 
done  a  noble  work  in  bis  long  and  active  life. 
His  infiuence  has  been  felt  throughout  our 
whole  land,  from  shore  to  shore.  There  must 
be  thousands  of  lives  that  he  has  touched  in 
his  ministry,  and  that  owe  more  than  they  are 
conscious  of  of  their  present  strength  and 
beauty  to  what  be  has  done  for  them.  It  is  a 
quality  of  the  minister’s  work  that  much  of 
it  is  not  apparent  to  any  eye  but  God’s.  His 
words  bide  away  in  human  hearts,  as  morning 
due  sinks  into  the  bosom  of  the  flower,  and  no 
one  can  follow  them  to  trace  their  story. 
They  seem  to  be  lost,  but  some  day  he  who 
spoke  them  will  find  them  again,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  Dr. 
Poor  does  not  know  these  quiet  days  what  has 
become  of  the  work  of  his  long,  busy  years, 
but  God  is  watching  over  it,  and  not  a  word 
which  he  has  spoken  in  love  and  prayer  shall 
be  lost.  It  is  the  prayer  of  many  sincere  and 
earnest  friends  that  the  mellowing  days  of  his 
old  age  may  be  increasingly  full  of  peace  and 
comfort. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  G.  Warden  removes 
from  our  midst  one  of  our  beet  known  and 
most  generous  citizens.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Warden  was  active  in  the  Wbarton-street 
Church.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  at  a  time  when  the  school  grew 
very  large  and  prosperous.  He  gave  freely 
toward  the  support  of  the  work  of  this  church 
In  all  its  departments.  Recently  his  home  has 


been  in  Germantown,  his  family  attending  the 
First  Church.  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  pastor.  His 
benefactions  have  been  many  and  generous. 


The  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  D.  D. ,  read  a 
paper  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ministerial 
Association  on  “The  Devotional  Life  of  the 
Minister.”  The  paper  was  full  of  suggestion 
and  helpfulness.  Dr.  Sutphen  is  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  the  Oxford  Church.  His 
preaching  is  earnest  and  spiritual,  and  as  a 
pastor  he  is  making  his  way  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  J.  R.  Miller. 


STRICKEN  FLORIDA  RENASCENT. 

By  J.  H.  Edwards,  D.  D. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  such  a  calamity  come 
to  a  whole  State  at  one  fell  blow  as  smote 
fair  Florida  on  the  4th  of  last  February.  The 
freeze  which  visited  the  peninsula  just  before 
the  New  Year  was  severe  enough.  It  blighted 
all  the  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees,  and  en¬ 
tailed  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  or  two 
million  dollars.  But  the  second  shaft  of 
Boreas  struck  at  the  life  of  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  just  as  the  sap  was  in  every  branch  and 
the  buds  were  swelling  on  every  twig.  Trav¬ 
ellers  have  carried  a  heartache  with  them 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  as 
they  have  seen  the  havoc  of  the  unprecedented 
cold.  From  the  leafless  orange  grove  back  of 
the  St.  James  at  Jacksonville  to  the  withered 
pineapple  plantations  and  blasted  cocoanut 
palms  of  Lake  Worth,  the  entire  peninsula  has 
looked  like  a  horticultural  cemetery.  Near 
Orange  Lake  our  train  ran  for  nearly  a  mile 
through  one  apparently  dead  grove  of  seventy 
thousand  orange  trees.  If  every  farmer’s 
house  in  the  State  had  been  burned  the  loss 
would  have  been  far  less  and  the  sympathy 
world  wide.  Distressing  stories  of  individual 
losses,  sufferings,  and  despair  are  heard  on 
every  hand.  A  business  man  broke  down  in 
tears  when  telling  me  of  the  expected  eviction 
of  his  family  from  their  hard-earned  home 
and  the  dark  prospect  before  them.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  will  be  a  common  experience  among 
all  classes  before  the  year  ends.  The  laboring 
population  will  have  so  little  work  that  many 
will  need  help  either  to  leave  the  State  or  to 
live  within  it  till  better  times.  Churches, 
schools,  and  colleges  will  find  it  very  hard 
to  keep  the  wheels  running. 

This  is  a  sombre  picture  and  might  be 
painted  in  even  darker  shades.  But  it  has  a 
brighter  side,  with  light  ahead.  The  people 
have  been  patient  and  uncomplaining  to  a 
marked  degree.  Stunned  by  their  calamity, 
they  hardly  dare  to  look  the  future  in  the 
face ;  but  they  have  made  no  outcry,  and  are 
willing  to  turn  their  hand  to  any  honest  work. 
They  have  learned  not  to  depend  wholly  on  a 
crop  liable  to  possible  annihilation.  Early 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  will  be  found  a 
safer  and  more  remunerative  source  of  in¬ 
come.  Sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  field  crops 
will  be  raised  more  and  more.  The  orange 
trees  are  beginning  to  show  tiny  green  leaves 
from  trunk  to  branch,  promising  some  fruit 
from  late  blossoms.  Many  groves  are  being 
cut  down  or  severely  trimmed,  though  most 
growers  are  holding  back  to  see  how  far  the 
damage  has  extended.  The  climatic  limits  of 
orange  culture  will  be  more  prudently  re¬ 
garded.  The  Florida  orange  has  a  place  in  the 
market  which  nothing  else  can  fill.  It  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  back  wherever  it  has  been 
enjoyed. 

The  spiritual  benefits  of  this  temporal 
calamity  will  be  its  greatest  compensation. 
Many  churches  have  already  gathered  fruit 
of  a  kind  the  frost  cannot  touch.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Evans,  a  Kentucky  evangelist,  is  spend- 
ng  several  months  in  the  State,  employed  by 


KEV.  WM.  D.  SNODCR.4SS,  D.  D. 

Brown,  A.  R.  Merriam,  John  I.  Thompson, 
Charles  Brewster.  Dr.  Bethune  McCartee  be¬ 
came  a  missionary  to  China,  and  two  of  its 
members  are  now  in  course  at  the  Seminary. 
In  concluding  his  well  written  review,  the 
pastor  is  able  to  say : 

“This  church  has  kept  pace  with  its  environ¬ 
ment.  Originally  it  was  the  place  ‘to  which 
the  tribes  went  up.’  It  has  never  lost  its  com¬ 
manding  position.  Along  the  shifting  and  sift- 
ing  years  it  has  remained  steady,  coherent,  and 
strong.  The  immutable  character  of  its  Head 
hath  been  imparted  to  this  body.  The  name 


Key.  Robert  Bruce  Clark. 

of  this  church  has  given  strength  and  help  to 
many  generations  This  entire  section  has 
been  illuminated  by  its  reflected  light.  Noble 
ancestors  have  prayed  and  wrought  in  its  ser¬ 
vice,  and  their  descendants  now  preserve  the 
fidelity  of  the  saints  in  the  quickened  activi¬ 
ties  and  enlarged  opportunities  of  this  closing 
century.  The  gratitude  and  praise  of  a  vast 
company  are  uplifted  to  the  Lord,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  rejoice  that  the  lines  have  fallen  to  them 
in  such  pleasant  places.  May  peace  be  within 
thy  walls,  O  Goshen,  and  prosperity  within  thy 
palaces  forever!” 


PHILADELPHIA  LE'TTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  was 
in  session  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman  was  elected  modera¬ 
tor  in  place  of  Elder  Franklin  L.  Sheppard, 
whose  term  had  expired.  Mr.  Shelppard  has 
proved  an  admirable  moderator.  This  Presby¬ 
tery  has  more  than  once  of  late  honored  its 
eldership  by  choosing  its  moderator  from  the 
number.  Mr.  Shepfiard  is  a  man  of  affaris, 
well  qualified  as  a  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Erd¬ 
man  is  one  of  the  younger  pastors,  and  will 
grace  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
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the  Synod  for  special  services.  The  ministers 
have  helped  their  people  turn  to  the  Source  of 
enduring  strength,  cheerfully  bearing  their 
own  share  of  the  common  loss.  “Fair  Florida,” 
said  one  to  his  congregation  the  other  Sun¬ 
day,  “  was  a  rich  field  for  growth  in  the 
natural  world ;  blighted  Florida  may  be  a 
richer  field  for  spiritual  growth.  .  .  .  Oranges 
we  can  do  without,  but  can  our  people  do 
without  the  Gospel?”  In  prosperous  years  the 
universal  thought  and  talk  has  been  upon 
oranges,  oranges.  Now  that  a  breath  of  the 
Northwest  has  blighted  fruit  and  trees  to¬ 
gether,  men  bethink  themselves  of  treasures 
of  more  enduring  kind. 

Most  of  the  churches  in  Florida  are  small 
and  financially  weak.  Now  that  their  mem¬ 
bers,  those  depending  on  fruit  industries,  are 
so  generally  stripped  of  all  their  means,  they 
can  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  support 
of  their  pastors.  The  Northern  Presbyterian 
churches  are  about  forty  in  number.  They 
have  received  from  the  Home  Mission  Board 
at  the  most  $10,000  a  year.  But  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  nearly  a  third  of  the  way  to  self  sus 
tentation.  In  the  present  em.ergency  they 
only  ask  that  they  may  receive  the  full 
amount  till  better  days  return.  This  tem¬ 
porary  increase  of  $8,000  over  last  year  ought 
not  to  be  too  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  churches 
in  the  more  favored  parts  of  the  land.  One 
of  the  most  promising  and  important  young 
churches  in  the  State,  that  at  Tarpon  Springs, 
needs  at  once  a  gift  from  some  source  of  $200 
or  less  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  manse  for 
the  efficient  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson. 
The  Rev.  H.  Keigwin  of  Orlando,  our  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missionary,  can  give  information  regarding 
this  and  other  needy  fields. 

Florida  has  many  resources  untouched  by 
the  destructive  cold  of  the  past  winter,  un¬ 
paralleled  since  1836.  The  citrus  products, 
principally  injured,  had  reached  an  annual 
value  of  over  $5,000,000.  But  the  field  crops 
and  miscellaneous  products  are  worth  twice 
that  amount.  The  phosphate  output  furnishes 
an  important  article  of  export.  The  winter 
crop  of  traveling  Yankees  has  been  estimated 
at  a  hundred  thousand  yearly,  spending  on  an 
average  a  hundred  dollars  each.  If  these  cal¬ 
culations  are  approximately  correct,  Florida 
has  still  four-fifths  of  its  resources  at  com¬ 
mand,  with  more  to  be  developed. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  is  all  here. 
While  blizzards  rage  in  the  South  and  West, 
and ‘East  winds  grip  millions  by  the  throat, 
here  may  always  be  had  Horace’s  “length¬ 
ened  spring  and  winters  wanting  winter’s 
sting.”  Florida  is  the  out-door  sun  parlor  of 
the  whole  North.  It  is  within  one,  or  at  most 
two  days  of  the  frigid  belt  of  States.  Sydney 
Smith  once  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  railway 
travel  in  this  wise:  “The  early  Scotchman 
scratches  himself  in  the  morning  mists  of  the 
North  and  has  his  porridge  in  Piccadilly  be 
fore  the  sun  sets.”  The  transient  Dutchman 
crosses  Jersey  City  ferry  after  business  hours 
in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  and  wakes  up  next 
morning  in  summerland.  Florida  may  alwayg 
depend  upon  its  crop  of  sick  and  vagrom 
Yankees  seeking  warmth  or  wassail  within  its 
pine- ringed  borders. 

Its  fishing,  too,  and  hunting,  will  tempt  the 
Waltons  and  Huberts  of  all  States.  The  cold 
snap  is  said  to  hbve  killed  thousands  of  fish 
in  Indian  River,  but  the  tarpon  and  alligators 
hid  themselves  till  the  calamity  was  over¬ 
past.  Old  Reliable,  an  immense  Saurian  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anclote  River,  stayed  at  his 
post  in  frozen  mud,  not  to  disappoint  visitors 
from  Tarpon  Springs.  Few  tourists  have  yet 
learned  that  el  lagarto,  the  Spanish  words  of 
which  “alligator”  is  a  corruption,  and  kroko- 
deilos,  the  Greek  original  of  “crocodile.”  mean 
the  same,  namely,  “liz’«rd,”  nor  that  genuine 


cro>'odiles  are  to  day  found  and  shot  in  the 
lower  end  of  Florida.  The  tarpon  is  a  big, 
gamy  fish,  which  stands  on  its  head  to  take 
the  baited  hook  resting  on  the  bottom,  and 
then  takes  the  bit  in  its  mouth  and  leads  the 
fisherman  a  lively  reel  of  perhaps  two  hours 
before  it  is  taken— or  lost.  One  zealous  sports¬ 
man  is  still  at  the  task  of  catching  a  tarpon, 
for  which  he  came  to  the  State,  after  spend¬ 
ing  $1,000  in  travel,  tackle,  and  tavern  bills 
thus  far  in  vain. 

Bishop  Whipple’s  success  in  landing  one 
which  weighed  146  pounds  is  a  proof  of  his 
Apostolic  succession  from  St.  Peter,  which 
even  Macaulay  might  admit.  He  is  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  the  Kentucky  woman  who 
had  a  record-breaker  on  her  hook  and  repelled 
her  husband’s  offer  of  assistance,  saying,  “If 
you  dare  to  touch  this  pole  I  will  get  a 
divorce  1”  He  didn’t,  and  so  can  tell  of  “the 
204-pound  tarpon  my  ucife  caught  1”  Aside 
from  labors  piscatorial,  the  good  bishop,  now 
along  in  his  seventies,  does  regular  pastoral 
service  in  the  church  he  built  at  his  winter 
residence  on  Lake  Maitland,  and  is  looked  to 
as  friend  and  counsellor  by  the  colored  Meth¬ 
odists  of  the  vicinity,  in  whose  church  he  often 
preaches.  If  the  entire  episcopate  could  be 
guaranteed  to  be  of  his  spirit,  one  might  easily 
accept  the  fourth  Lambeth- Chicago  article. 
God  speed  the  day  when  Christ’s  people  shall 
be  one  indeed,  and  the  Church  of  All  Saints 
shall  possess  the  earth  ! 

ST.  AUOUSTINX,  FlORIUA. 


THE  NEW  KIEE  CANAL. 

The  Kiel  Canal,  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea,  is  now  completed  by  Germany  and 
will  soon  be  formally  opened  with  due  pomp 
and  ceremony.  The  Scottish  American  gives 
this  summary  of  its  history :  Soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  German  empire,  Bismarck 
perceived  that  if  his  country  was  to  become  a 
great  naval  power,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  have  safe  means  of  transit  for  German 
ironclads  from  the  Baltic  to  the  German  Ocean. 
True,  there  already  is  the  Eider  Canal,  which 
was  completed  in  1784,  and  which  runs  from 
Kiel  Bay  on  the  Baltic  to  Tonning  on  the  North 
Sea,  but  then,  besides  being  needlessly  long 
(1U8  miles),  it  is  tortuous  and  shallow,  not  at 
all  adopted  for  the  ironclads  and  cruisers  of 
the  present  day ;  and  still  less  was  the  much 
earlier  Stecknitz  Canal  (constructed  in  18U8) 
between  Lubeck  and  the  Elbe.  So  in  1887 
Germany  commenced  to  construct  this  new 
canal,  and  which  has  cost  altogether  about 
$88,500,000.  Its  route  is  from  Kiel  Bay  to 
Rendsburg,  and  thence  to  Burnsbuttel  on  the 
Elbe,  midway  between  Gluckstadt  and  Cux- 
haven.  Though  there  are  locks  at  the  en¬ 
trances,  the  canal  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  on  the  sea  level.  Its  depth  is  over  80 
feet,  and  its  breadth  more  than  210  feet 
throughout  its  entire  length  of  61  1  2  miles, 
excepting  that  at  seven  places  the  channel  is 
so  greatly  widened  that  ironclads  of  10,000 
tons  each  can  safely  pass  each  other.  Besides 
its  great  benefit  in  a  strategic  point  of  view 
Germany  expects  to  derive  a  considerable  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  canal  from  its  use  by  trading 
vessels.  A  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour  is  to  be 
allowed,  and  so  steamers  will  be  able  to  ac- 
coniplisb  the  voyage  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Baltic  in  twelve  hours.  As  compared  with 
the  Sound  route,  Hamburg  steamers  will 
thereby  save  forty  hours  and  British  steamers 
twenty  four  hours  in  the  run  to  the  Baltic. 
Besides  the  saving  of  time  there  will  be  a 
great  gain  in  safety  and  a  lessened  charge  for 
insurance,  for  it  has  been  computed  that 
about  280  vessels  are  lost  yearly  in  Danish 
waters.  It  would,  therefore,  st'em  probable 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  Baltic  trade  will 
hereafter  pass  through  the  new  canal.  The 
average  tonnage  of  vessels  which  passed 
through  the  Sound  during  the  summer  of  1890 
was  800,000  tons  a  month ;  but  should  only 
one  half  of  that  use  the  new  canal,  the  result 
will  be  a  fair  return  to  Germany  on  its  outlay 
in  constructing  it. 


iFrom  Thb  Christian  < 'ommonwrauth.  London.) 

REV.  DR.  MARCUS  DOD8  AT  HOME. 

The  saddest  feature  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
to-day  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  its  internal 
divisions  and  differences,  but  the  want  of 
charity  shown  by  certain  sections  and  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  it  towards  those  who  do 
not  take  precisely  their  view  of  the  Bible  or  of 
Christianity.  What  a  pity  that  some  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers  cannot  recognize  the  obvious 
fact  that  truth  is  many-sided,  and  that  all 
people  cannot  see  alike,  simply  because  of 
differences  in  their  mental  and  spiritual  vision ; 
and  exercise  the  largest  possible  charity  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  motives  and  estimating  the  work 
of  their  fellow -laborers  who  differ  from  ihem. 
One  who  meets  and  talks  with  men  and  women 
representing  all  varieties  of  religious  belief 
soon  learns  to  respect  sincere  conviction  and 
honest  purpose,  wherever  found.  But  what  is 
intolerable  is  that  one  minister  of  the  Gospel 
should  claim  that  his  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  view  of  God  is  wholly  right  and  that 
all  who  disagree  with  him  are  wholly  wrong. 
I  have  heard  from  Christian  pulpits  and  read 
in  religious  newspapers  sweeping  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Professors  Marcus  Dods  and  A.  B. 
Bruce  by -men  in  whom  I  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  special  right  or  title  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  their  fellow-mortals.  Indeed, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  a  matured 
scholar  whd  has  made  a  life  long  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  whose  ability,  attainments, 
reverence,  and  honesty  cannot  be  questioned, 
would  seem  to  the  plain  person  to  speak  with 
more  authority  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
than,  say,  a  travelling  evangelist  who  reads 
his  Bible  in  snatches,  or  a  popular  preacher 
who  runs  in  a  groove  and  measures  all  new 
ideas  by  his  preconceptions,  instead  of  exam¬ 
ining  each  preconception  in  the  light  of  every 
fresh  discovery  of  truth.  These  so-called 
heretics  are  often  represented  by  ignorance 
or  prejudice  as  betraying  the  cause  of  Christ 
when  in  reality  they  are  engaged  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith.  Possi¬ 
bly  they  make  mistakes,  like  other  mortals— 
except  those  pltra-orthodox  individuals  who 
have  fathomed  the  whole  mind  of  God,  and 
rear  themselves  as  the  specially  chosen  chan 
nels  of  divine  communication. 

Dr.  Dods’s  Career. 

After  listening  to  Dr.  Dods  in  the  pulpit, 
reading  some  of  his  writings,  and  talking  with 
him  in  his  study,  and  noting  his  calm,  massive 
strength,  his  wide  knowledge,  his  caution, 
thoroughness,  and  devoutness,  and  above  all, 
his  sterling  honesty  an  unswerving  loyalty  to 
Christ,  I  have  realized  the  shameful  injustice 
and  gross  impertinence  of  those  self -consti¬ 
tuted  champions  of  orthodoxy— some  only  half 
his  age,  and  all  with  far  less  than  half  his 
qualifications— who  have  publicly  denounced 
him  as  an  enemy  of  the  Cross. 

Dr.  Marcus  Dods  is  not  a  Scotsman  by  birth, 
although  he  has  passed  practically  the  whole 
of  his  life  north  of  the  Border.  The  son  of  a 
preacher  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  noted 
scholar  in  his  day,  the  future  Free  Church 
Professor  was  born  sixty  years  ago  at  Belford, 
Northumberland.  The  father  dying  when  the 
son  was  but  four  years  old,  the  family  removed 
to  Edinburgh  where  Marcus  was  educated  and 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  a  bank.  After 
this  brief  commercial  experience,  he  decided 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  prbceeded  to  the 
University.  For  six  years  he  was  a  proba¬ 
tioner,  but  at  last  he  was  called  to  Renfield 
Free  Church.  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  twenty - 
five  years  of  active  ministerial  work  and  close 
study  Six  years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Edinburgh, 
and  is  now  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  gifted  of  Free  Church 
professors.  He  is  highly  popular  with  the  stu¬ 
dents,  who  return  his  devotion  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  admiration  and  esteem.  Twice  has  he 
been  the  subject  of  a  heresy -hunt,  but  now 
that  his  views  are  better  understood,  be  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  conservative 
thinker  and  constructive  teacher,  who.  familiar 
with  every  attack  upon  Christianity,  is  a 
thoroughly  qualified  guide  for  future  ministers. 

In  the  Professor’s  Study. 

The  Professor’s  house  in  Edinburgh  seems 
an  appropriate  habitation  for  a  man  of  his 
calibre.  Built  of  plain  greystone  without  ex¬ 
ternal  ornamentation,  the  dwelling  is,  like  its 
occupant,  tall  and  substantial- looking,  whilst 
a  broad,  heavy  door,  with  massive  brass  fit¬ 
tings.  deepens  the  impressiou  of  strength  and 
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solidity.  When  the  Professor  enters  the 
study — firm  footed,  full-figured,  broad  shoul¬ 
dered,  the  large  head,  with  the  snow  appear¬ 
ing  among  the  raven  hair,  bent  slightly  for¬ 
ward— you  are  impressed,  beyond  anything 
else,  by  the  rock -like  strength  of  the  man. 
It  is  a  winter  afternoon,  and  the  Professor 
seats  himself  in  front  of  the  fire.  As  he 
speaks,  he  keeps  his  keen,  yet  dreamy  eyes, 
with  that  curious  underlook  in  them,  fixed  on 
the  burning  fuel,  which  be  occasionally  stirs, 
absently. 

“At  college  we  were  all  infiuenoed  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cunningham,”  he  remarks,  meditatively, 
when  I  ask  him  to  mention  some  of  the  forma¬ 
tive  influences  in  his  life.  “A  man  of  strong 
character,  he  Was  a  thorough  Calvinist,  and  I 
left  college  a  very  devoted  follower  of  bis. 
Then  I  gradually  came  under  other  influences. 
But  I  could  not  say  that  any  one  man  or  book, 
or  even  current  of  thought,  has  specially  in¬ 
fluenced  me.” 

Speaking  of  his  methods  of  work.  Dr.  Dods 
said:  “Whilst  T  had  a  charge  I  always  spent 
the  forenoon,  from  nine  to  one  o’clock,  in  my 
study.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  ray  present 
position  is  that  my  forenoon  is  entirely  cut 
up.  My  first  class  is  at  ten,  and  the  second  at 
twelve,  so  during  the  winter  I  have  to  do 
more  writing  in  the  evening  than  I  should 
otherwise  do.  Class-work  is  far  more  ex¬ 
hausting  than  some  people  suppose ;  I  find  that 
speaking  and  keeping  the  attention  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  two  hours  takes  it  out  of  me  terri¬ 
bly.  and  for  two  or  three  hours  afterwards  I 
am  not  fit  for  much. 

Dr.  Dods  and  His  Students. 

“  How  are  you  impressed  by  the  Free  Church 
students?” 

“  I  think  they  are  as  good  as  we  can  expect 
them  to  be.  We  get  many  of  the  best  men 
from  the  University,  and  we  always  have  a 
detachment  of  about  sixteen  men  from  Ire¬ 
land.  They  are  quite  a  distinct  type,  bright 
and  pleasant-mannered,  and  some  of  them  are 
e  cellent  students,  well  grounded  and  eager 
for  work.” 

“Have  you  noticed  that  the  students  of  the 
Established,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Free 
Churches  are  three  distinct  types?” 

“I  do  not  know  the  other  students  very  well. 
Of  course,  naturally,”  with  a  smile,  “l"  think 
our  own  the  beet ;  they  combine  a  great  deal 
of  freeness  of  thinking  with  a  good  evangelical 
spirit.” 

“  Do  you  find  they  have  strong  religious  con¬ 
viction? 

“Most  of  them  have.” 

“And  is  the  missionary  spirit  active?" 

“That  seems  to  come  in  gusts.  In  recent 
years  several  of  our  best  men  have  gone  to  the 
foreign  missionary  field.  We  have  a  very  in 
teresting  home  mission  in  connection  with  the 
college.  Eight  students— ‘settlers’  we  call 
them — live  in  the  Pleasance,  and  form  a  nu¬ 
cleus  for  the  rest  of  the  college.  They  en¬ 
deavor  to  help  the  poor  people  of  the  district 
in  various  ways;  there  are  club  rooms,  gym¬ 
nastics,  etc. ,  for  the  men.  We  have  a  large 
Sabbath -school,  and  about  350  people  attend 
the  Sunday  evening  service.  We  have  not  a 
very  elaborate  organization,  and  do  not  at 
tempt  anything,  on  a  large  scale,  hut  ex¬ 
cellent  work  is  being  done,  and  while  helping 
others  the  students  are  themselves  being  bene- 
fitted.  ” 

“From  what  you  know  of  the  young  men, 
what  do  you  think  will  be  the  characteristic 
of  the  preaching.of  the  future?” 

“I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  materially 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  Men  go  very 
much  on  their  own  individual  lines.  The  idea 
is  prevalent  that  preaching  is  becoming  more 
practical  and  less  doctrinal,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  the  case.  A  man  preaches  just 
what  is  in  him.  ” 

“Are  the  students  greatly  influenced  by 
modem  criticism?” 

*  Yes.  They  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it.  As  my  work  is  in  the  New  Testament  I 
do  not  see  so  much  of  the  influence  of  criti¬ 
cism  as  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Old. 
But  the  students  as  a  whole  are  undoubtedly 
interested  in  it,  and  no  doubt  they  are  more 
or  less  influenced  by  it.  Certainly  very  much 
freer  and  juster  views  of  the  Bible  are  being 
taken.” 

“You  think  that  the  Higher  Criticism  on 
the  whole  has  a  healthy  effect  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents?” 

“Oh.  yes.” 

“Were  they  much  influenced  by  Professor 
Pfleiderer’s  recent  lectures  on  the  Supernat¬ 
ural  in  Christianity?” 

“T  have  not  seen  any  traces  of  his  influence. 


The  effect  was  discounted  beforehand,  because 
his  views  were  alieady  well  known.  Some  of 
the  students  admire  his  first  volume  im¬ 
mensely.  His  philosophy  is  accepted  more 
than  bis  criticism.” 

Things  to  be  Lett  Behind. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  present  theological 
drifts  in  Scotland?” 

“I  think  we  are  slowly  travelling  on  to  a 
securer  position  than  we  used  to  occupy.  But 
I  dare  say  a  good  many  things  will  have  to  be 
left  behind. 

“For  instance?” 

“Some  views  of  the  Bible  will  have  to  be 
given  up,  and  I  think  the  idea  of  the  place 
doctrine  should  bold  in  the  Christian  Church 
will  be  altered ;  we  are  coming  to  see  that  we 
have  put  doctrine  into  a  false  place.  There  is 
much  greater  toleration  now  for  views  that 
are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  traditional 
ideas.  ” 

“The  influence  of  the  late  Professor  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith  has  been  considerable?” 

“Oh,  very.” 

“It  would  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  know 
how  you  think  Christianity  is  standing  the 
test  of  criticism.” 

“  I  do  not  think  that  what  is  called  the  super¬ 
natural  has  been  overthrown— as  yet.  For  ex^ 
ample,  no  reason  has  been  shown  for  abandon¬ 
ing  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  nor  in 
His  miracles ;  and  the  important  and  central 
position  of  His  sinlessness  has  become  much 
more  apparent  to  this  than  it  was  to  any  past 
generation.  So  long  as  these  things  are  held 
the  Christian  religion  is  secure.  ” 

“Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  will  be 
the  net  result  of  the  Higher  Criticism?” 

The  Professor  shook  his  head  grimly,  a  far¬ 
away  smile  spreading  over  his  kindly  face. 

“We  shall  always  be  in  a  state  of  transition? 
1  suggested.” 

“So  long  as  men  continue  to  think,  they  are 
sure  to  keep  modifying  previous  conceptions. 
So  many  new  lights  come  in  from  all  sides 
that  things  have  to  be  continually  adjusted 
and  restated.” 

“The  literal  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  is  one  of 
the  things  to  be  left  behind?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“On  the  other  hand,  are  not  certain  ad¬ 
vanced  positions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  prov¬ 
ing  untenable?” 

“  Well,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  about  the 
Old  Testament,  because  I  do  not  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  it.  So  far  as  the  New  Testament 
is  concerned,  on  critical  questions 

I  AM  Distinctly  Conservative. 

That  is  to  to  say,  I  believe  that  the  Gospels 
are  on  the  whole  trustworthy  records,  that 
the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  were  written  by 
him,  and  that  therefore  we  have  in  these  docu¬ 
ments  a  primary  picture  of  the  faith  and  life 
of  the  early  Church. 

“Would  you  say  that  the  records  were  writ¬ 
ten  under  a  special  kind  of  inspiration?” 

“Oh.  yes;  I  think  Paul  had  a  very  special 
inspiration,  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
writers  outside  the  Bible.  Paul  himself  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  certain  things— his  ‘Gos¬ 
pel,’  he  called  it — by  revelation,  so  that  the 
central  part  of  his  teaching  at  least  must  be 
referred  to  that  ” 

“With  what  kind  of  authority  do  you  regard 
these  writings  as  coming  to  us?” 

“  1  conceive  the  authority  of  Paul  to  be  the 
authority  of  a  man  chosen  bv  Christ  to  do  His 
work,  and  of  course  when  lie  chose  him  He 
undoubtedly  gave  him  the  requisite  means  to 
do  it." 

“Do  not  the  new  views  tend  to  lessen  peo¬ 
ple’s  hold  of  the  less  important  points  and  to 
tighten  their  grip  of  essentials?” 

“I  think  the  present  tendency  is  to  treat  all 
discussion  about  non-essentials  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
essentials  ” 

“One  of  which  is  the  divinity  of  Christ?” 

“Yes.” 

Is  Unitarianism  Spreading? 

“Unitarianism  is  not  making  much  head¬ 
way.  is  it?” 

“No.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  a 
large  number  of  German  theologians  do  net 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  we  believe 
in  it,  and  that  must  influence  us.  because  we 
are  always  reading  their  books.  But  their 
Unitarianism  is  very  different  from  what  we 
know  as  Unitarianism.”  After  a  pause:  “I 
think  that  very  soon  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  bring  that  matter  to  the  front  again.  ” 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  spreading  that  kind 
of  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  idea  of  miraculous  intervention?” 


“Not  among  ourselves.  I  am  often  aston¬ 
ished  that  thoughtless  people  hold  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  not  that  thinking  men 
do  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unbelief  among 
thoughtless  people,  but  in  Germany  it  is  the 
scholars  and  critiss  who  are  going  into  this 
question.  ” 

“And  in  theology  England  usually  follows 
in  the  wake  of  Germany?” 

“I  would  not  say  that,  but,  of  course,  our 
men  read  German  writers  largely,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  can  altogether  escape  their 
influence.  Some  very  striking  books  are 
appearing  on  the  orthodox  side,  like  Gore’s 
‘Incarnation’  and  Illingworth’s  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures.  These  books  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 
Illingworth  proceeds  along  alogether  new 
lines,  and  bis  book  is  attracing  attention.  ” 

Dr.  Dods  is  usually  regarded  as  holding  ad 
vanced  views  on  inspiration,  and  yet  as  con¬ 
servative  in  theology. 

“Most  of  our  Scotsmen,”  he  remarked, 
“have  free  views  about  the  Bible  and  are  yet 
conservative  in  the  main.” 

“Does  not  the  Highland  secession  represent 
one  of  two  distinct  currents  in  the  Free 
Church?” 

“It  represents  ignorance,  for  one  thing," 
said  the  Professor,  tartly,  “and  sulkiness  for 
another.  ” 

Some  who  cannot  rid  their  minds  of  the 
notion  that  Marcus  Dods  is  heterodox,  will  be 
relieved  to  find  that  he  is  sound  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  eternal  punishment.  “I  think  that 
most  writers  on  the  Larger  Hope,”  he  remarked 
in  response  to  a  question,  “have  dealt  unfairly 
with  Scripture.  They  try  to  find  their  views 
in  the  Bible  and  compel  it  to  say  what  they 
want.  I  am  pretty  clear” — Dr.  Dods  uses  this 
figure  of  speech  where  a  less  cautious  man 
would  say.  I  am  absolutely  certain— “that 
neither  probation  after  death  nor  universalism 
is  to  be  found  in  Scripture.” 

Believing  Dr.  Dods  to  be 

Sympathetic  towards  Socialism. 

I  asked  him  what  kind  he  favored.  “Ah.  I 
cannot  tell  you  that,”  he  said,  with  a  liyht 
laugh.  “I  have  not  yet  seen  any  scheme  that 
I  could  approve.  Meanwhile.  I  think  much 
may  be  done  by  individual  employers,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  plan  for  reorganizing  labor 
that  is  likely  to  be  successful.” 

“Do  you  approve  the  Socialistic  drift  in 
modern  legislation?” 

“  Well,  I  have  never  been  able  to  approve  of 
free  education,  except  for  children  whose 
parents  declare  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  school  fees.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to 
pauperize  a  man  as  to  educate  his  children  for 
him.  If  betakes  that  from  the  State,  there  is 
nothing  he  will  not  lake.  Surely,  if  a  man 
spends  money  upon  anything,  it  should  be 
upon  the  education  of  his  children.  In  Scot¬ 
land  we  are  proud  of  our  individual  independ¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  fight  our  way  and  get  a 
good  education  against  odds,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  loss  if  that  spirit  were  to  die  out.” 

“Unfortunately  there  are  so  many  parents — 
at  least  in  England — who  have  not  that  spirit 
and  are  indifferent  about  the  education  of  their 
children.  How  then?” 

“Such  cases  should  be  dealt  with  exception¬ 
ally;  and  for  fifty  years  we  have  been  doina: 
that  in  Scotland.  We  have  industrial  isgged 
schools  which  both  feed  and  clothe  orphan 
and  neglected  children.  But  the  ordinary 
working  man,  with  a  wage  of  twenty  five  or 
thirty  shillings  a  week,  ought  to  be  able  to 
educate  his  children.  The  legislation  that  is 
most  wanted  in  the  interests  of  the  people  is 
temperance  legislation.  No  doubt  drink  is  at 
the  root  of  all  our  misery.  ” 

“What  kind  of  legislation  do  you  advocate?” 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  would  wel¬ 
come  anything  that  promised  relief.” 

“Would  you  be  prepared  to  try  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  system  as  an  experiment?” 

“  On  the  whole,  I  think  1  would."  Speak¬ 
ing  of  religious  education  in  the  ^ard 
schools,  the  Professor  said  he  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  controversy  in 
London,  but  he  was  firmly  ^of  opinion  that 
the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  all  day  schools. 
As  for  defining  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be 
given,  he  would  leave  that  to  intelligent  mas¬ 
ters.  “There  is  not  one  master  in  a  thou¬ 
sand,”  he  observed,  “who  would  abuse  his 
position— at  least  in  Scotland.  In  England 
things  seem  to  be  in  a  very  funny  state  ”  In 
this  connection.  Dr.  Dods.  in  one  of  those 
occasional  bursts  of  outspokenness  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  reaction  from  his  usual 
cautiousness  of  speech,  characterized  High 
Churchmen  as  “the  most  bigoted  sectarian 
lot  in  the  word.” 
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essentially  to  repudiate  the  supreme  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church.  The  reasons  for  the  hatred  of  that 
Church  to  Masonry  are  of  long  standing  and 
well  founded  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view. 
We  admire  the  consistency  of  the  Pope,  and 
shall  watch  with  the  greatest  interest  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule.  So  important  do  we 
conceive  it,  that  we  believe  it  impossible  to 
maintain  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  allow  the 
members  of  that  Church  to  belong  to  abso¬ 
lutely  secret  societies.  In  France  and  Italy 
the  mystic  Masonic  letters,  I.  N.  O.  A.  U 
(which  mean  “In  the  Name  of  the  Grand 
Architect  of  the  Universe”),  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  abolished  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  religious  element  from  the 
Masonic  rituals.  A  reliable  authority  states 
that  this  elimination  of  the  religious  element 
from  the  French  and  Italian  lodges  owes  its 
origin  to  M.  Littre,  the  compiler  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  Dictionary.  The  moment  this 
action  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  and  Italy 
became  known,  says  this  authority,  decrees 
were  at  once  issued  by  the  Masonic  Grand 
Masters  of  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  Sweden, 
prohibiting  the  brethren  of  other  respective 
nationalities  from  attending  any  French  or 
Italian  lodge  meeting,  or  even  from  entering 
into  Masonic  intercourse  with  members  of 
the  Gallic  or  Italian  rite. 


sterling,  or  $100,000,000,  some  of  which  will  be 
raised  on  loan,  but  the  greater  part  of  which 
must  come  from  increased  taxation.  And  this 
is  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
whole  world  is  in  financial  difiSculties,  and 
the  majority  of  nations  are  plunging  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  d^t  I  Never¬ 
theless,  this  country  is  full  of  newspapers  bent 
upon  forcing  the  United  States  to  fall  in  with 
this  suicidal  policy. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond,  ex¬ 
postulates  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  for 
misrepresenting  the  true  position  of  the  Church 
South  on  the  subject  of  closer  relations  with 
the  North.  It  has  been  making  “A  Plea  for 
Peace”  with  much  ejaculatory  eloquence,  and 
on  the  ground  that  the  separate  existence  of 
the  two  bodies  “  is  sectional  estrangement ; 
that  the  passions  of  the  war  period  are  still 
animating  the  Southern  Church,  and  that  this 
is  the  sole  and  unrighteous  barrier”  in  the  way 
of  reunion.  Our  Richmond  contemporary  ex¬ 
presses  its  great  surprise  that  a  Southern  edi¬ 
tor  should  write  thus.  It  says ; 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  has  led  the 
author  to  think  that  his  brethren  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Church  are  animated  and 
controlled  by  such  sectional  feelings  as  he 
deplores.  He  has  most  unfortunately  con¬ 
veyed  the  impression,  and  sent  it  current 
through  the  world,  that  these  things,  and 
only  these  things,  prevent  the  reunion  of  the 
Churches.  In  this  he  has  done  an  injustice  to 
our  Church,  and  a  wrong  that  he  cannot 
easily  repair. 

Fraternal  relations  were  established  in  1882. 
And  though  many  think  that  they  were  se¬ 
cured  by  some  compromise,  they  have  not  been 
disturbed.  Is  it  questioned  whether  in  this 
we  are  candid  and  truthful?  Intercourse  has 
continued  unbrokenly  Ministerial  transfers 
frequently  occur.  Visits  are  made  and  pul¬ 
pits  occupied  with  cordial  greetings  on  every 
aide.  Nothing  mars  the  growing  relations  of 
fraternity  and  good  understanding,  unless  it 
be  the  unwise  agitation  by  a  few  on  either  side 
of  things  unattainable  and  wholly  beyond  the 
limits  of  reasonable  expectation. 

The  peace  established  in  1882  has  continued 
and  is  bearing  good  fruit  in  many  ways.  The 
occasional  utterances  of  this  brother  or  that 
of  unseemly  words  of  bitterness,  are  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  are  surely  not  to  be  taken  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  mind  of  the  great  body  of  our 
Church.  We  protest  that  the  assumption  on 
which  the  Plea  for  Peace  rests  is  unwarranted 
by  the  facts,  is  aside  from  the  truth  of  his¬ 
tory.  and  is  greatly  injurious  to  our  Southern 
Church.  Has  our  Church  no  reason  for  its 
existence  on  which  it  may  take  its  stand  with 
a  clear  conscience?  Has  it  no  distinctive  prin 
eiples?  Is  it  bearing  no  testimony?  Is  its 
history- ali  a  mistake  and  an  imposition?  Has 
it  no  field  of  its  own?  Is  there  no  organic  life 
principle  giving  it  autonomy  and  impelling  it 
forward  in  its  activities?  Is  it  not  the  Head 
of  the  Church  giving  his  sanction  to  our  work? 

We  rise  to  make  another  Plea  for  Peace.  In 
behalf  of  our  Church,  its  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  its  undivided  attention  to  its  work, 
its  peace  in  its  own  councils,  its  just  and 
peaceful  relations  to  all  other  Christian  bodies, 
for  the  correct  instruction  of  our  people  and 
our  children,  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
our  position  by  all  other  bodies,  we  appeal  for 
a  cessation  of  the  disturbing  clamor  of  a  few 
who  constantly  ask  for  the  opening  of  the 
question  of  reunion,  for  which  there  is  no 
general  demand,  and  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  which  destroys  our  peace  at  home  and  crip¬ 
ples  all  our  work. 


The  Scottish -American  has  the  following, 
which  it  styles  “A  Presbyterian  Church  Ro¬ 
mance”  : 

A  novel  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  in  the  Fifth- avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  Sunday,  when  a  Jewess 
was  received  as  a  member  of  the  church,  her¬ 
self  and  her  infant  son  being  at  the  same  time 
baptized.  The  woman  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Hermann  Warszawiak,  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Christian  Mission  to  the  Jews,  and 
her  husband,  who  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
church,  stood  by  her  side  during  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  event  brings  a  romantic  story  to 
a  close.  For  years  Mrs.  Warszawiak  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  her  husband  because  of  his  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity.  Mr.  Warszawiak  was 
born  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  186•^.  Bis  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  bis  mother  was 
of  the  rabbinical  family  of  Gurah,  said  now  to 
be  at  the  bead  of  all  the  Jews  in  Europe. 
Young  Warszawiak  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  but  was  converted  to  Christianity 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  well  to-do 
Jewish  citizen  of  Lodz,  Poland.  He  had  a 
synagogue  in  bis  own  house,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  orthodox  of  his  religion.  After 
Warszawiak’s  conversion  his  wife  and  her 
children  were  separated  from  him  and  could 
not  learn  where  be  had  gone.  Warszawiak 
entered  the  Russian  military  service,  but  fied 
from  the  country.  In  1889  he  was  baptized  a 
Christian  at  the  Free  Church  in  Breslau  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Edward,  the  Scotch  missionary  to 
the  Jews.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  and  studied 
for  the  Jewish  mission  work  at  the  New  Col¬ 
lege.  In  1890  he  landed  in  this  city  and  began 
to  preach  at  the  Hebrew  Christian  Mission. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  received  him  into  his 
church  as  a  member,  and  the  New  York  City 
Mission  Society  gave  him  the  use  of  their  De- 
Witt  Memorial  Church,  280  Rivington  Street. 
For  several  years  after  coming  to  this  country 
Warszawiak  did  not  hear  from  his  wife.  He 
claims  she  was  kept  from  learning  bis  where¬ 
abouts.  and  that  his  letters  to  her  were  not 
delivered.  Finally,  by  inquiry  through  friends, 
she  learned  he  was  in  New  York,  and  began 
to  correspond  with  him.  She  agreed  to  meet 
him  in  London,  and  was  at  the  railway  station 
in  Lodz  with  her  children  and  baggage  when 
the  children,  as  she  declares,  were  taken  from 
her.  Notwithstanding,  she  journeyed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  there  met  her  husband.  She  trav¬ 
elled  with  him  for  two  weeks  and  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.  She  came  with  him  to 
this  city  and  has  since  aided  him  in  his  mis¬ 
sion  work.  Recently  they  visited  Edinburgh 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  returned  to 
New  York  a  few  days  ago. 


The  Watchman  “improves”  a  recent  untoward 
incident : 

The  charge  against  President  Cleveland,  for 
which  Dr.  Lansing  has  apologized  {sic  ),  illus¬ 
trates  a  fault  to  which  ministers  and  reform¬ 
ers  are  liable.  In  enforcing  a  truth  of  which 
they  are  profoundly  persuaded,  they  catch 
hold  of  any  incident  or  alleged  fact  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  without  giving  themselves  much  con¬ 
cern  whether  or  not  the  illustrative  statement 
is  true.  It  is  enough  that  it  serves  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Because  the  principle  they  are  enforc¬ 
ing  is  true  they  tacitly  assume  that  what  illus¬ 
trates  it  so  patly  must  be  true.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  statement  we  have  heard  made  by  a 
number  of  ministers,  to  illustrate  various  moral 
truths,  that  wheat  grains  found  in  mummy 
cases  have  germinated  and  that  crops  have 
been  grown  from  it.  There  is  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  the  slightest  evidence  of  that. 
Indeed,  all  the  experiments  have  proved  that 
such  wheat  does  not  germinate.  And  yet  next 
Sunday  you  may  hear  a  minister  use  that 
alleged  fact  as  an  illustration  of  the  enduring 
vitality  of  spiritual  truth.  He  does  not  mean 
to  state  what  is  not  true.  But  because  the 
illustration  fits  the  truth,  he  assumes  that  the 
illustration  must  be  true.  If  we  were  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  causes  which  have  alienated 
some  persons  of  intelligence  from  church  at¬ 
tendance,  we  should  mention  the  exceedingly 
dubious  history,  science,  and  art  which  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  illustrative  purposes. 
We  should  advise  ministers  never  to  make  a 
statement  of  fact,  even  in  an  illustration,  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  defend,  either  because 
they  have  verified  it,  or  can  cite  thoroughly 
respectable  authority  for  it. 


The  Outlook  refers  to  what  England  is  doing 
in  order  to  maintain  her  naval  supremacy : 

And  now  comes  England  with  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  programme  of  recent  times,  in  the 
shape  of  Lord  Spencer’s  new  naval  estimates. 
At  a  cost  of  something  like  8100,000.000  for  the 
year,  the  English  Ministry  are  resolved  to 
make  England  altogether  superior  in  command 
of  the  seas.  Ten  great  battle  ships  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  last  year  and  are  now  being  constructed. 
The  present  programme  provides  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  four  first-class  cruisers,  four  second- 
class  cruisers,  and  two'  third-class  cruisers, 
which  will  act  as  attendants  of  the  ten  battle¬ 
ships  on  which  the  hammers  are  ringing  in 
the  various  yards.  These  ships  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  as  many  more ;  so  that  when  the 
new  battle  ships  sail  the  seas  they  will  be 
supported  by  double  their  number  of  cruisers; 
and  this  new  fleet  will  be  supplemented  by 
about  fifty  torpedo  boats  of  the  new  type, 
skillfully  planned  and  built  for  the  swiftest 
attack  and  the  most  sudden  destruction.  Lord 
Spencer’s  programme  will  probably  strike  the 
keynote  of  a  policy  which  will  be  followed  for 
years  to  come.  If  a  country  is  to  make  great 
additions  to  its  fleets,  it  must  also  immensely 
increase  its  harbor  area ;  and  so  there  is  to  be 
a  very  expensive  new  harbor  at  Dover,  works 
are  to  be  built  which  shall  make  a  close  har- 
boi  at  Portland,  and  a  similar  harbor  is  to  be 
built  at  Gibraltar.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  V-  •’ot  fall  short  of  twenty  millions 


The  Churchman  looks  for  the  opening  up  of 
Thibet,  as  one  result  of  the  war  in  China : 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  we  may  at  last 
learn  something  more  of  the  mysteries  of 
Lhasa,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Buddhists  in 
Thibet,  since  the  war  in  China  is  likely  to  open 
up  highways  hitherto  closed  to  the  public. 
The  passage  of  European  travellers  across  the 
Thibetan  frontier  has  always  been  violently 
opposed,  and  the  entrance  <o  the  town  most 
effectually  guarded.  As  to  Lhasa  itself  and 
the  Grand  Llama  and  the  institutions — the 
most  sacred  in  Buddhism— that  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  there,  only  vague  rumors  have  ever  been 
wafted  out  into  the  Western  world.  And  who 
can  tell  what  treasures  of  human  knowledge 
may  some  day  come  from  these  closed  portals? 
The  children  of  Buddha  hold  the  place  with 
great  jealousy.  It  is  their  Mecca,  hallowed 
to  them  through  many  hundreds  of  years. 
One  can  perhaps  realize  somewhat  how  this 
can  be  when  he  thinks  what  Jerusalem*  has 
become— the  Jerusalem  ire  would  have  kept 
sacred.  It  seems  scarcely  in  the  nature  of 
things,  however,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
that  even  this  far-away  spot  should  remain  so 
mysterious  or  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Id 
superstitions,  and  it  is  possible  *^bat  this  war 
may  lead  to  the  clearing  of  one  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  century— to  the  penetrating  of 
the  once  impregnable  Lhasa. 


The  Christian  Advocate  takes  for  its  text 
touching  “Roman  Catholicism  and  Secret  So¬ 
cieties,”  the  following  official  note: 

The  Rev.  Dear  Sir:  We  learn  by  letter  from 
Rome,  forwarded  by  his  excellency  the  apostolic 
delegate  at  Washington,  that  our  Holy  Father  has 
forbidden  all  Catholics  to  join  the  societies  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pytbiaa  or  Sons  of  Temperance. 
As  to  those  who  have  already  joined  any  of  these 
societies,  they  are  to  be  admonished  to  withdraw 
from  them,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  they  are  to 
be  denied  the  sacraments.  Yours  very  sincerely, 
JoBM  J.  W ILLIAMS,  Archbishop  of  Boston 

The  attitude  of  Roman  Catholics  upon  the 
subject  of  Masoniy  is  well  known.  It  is  re 
ported  that  a  meeting,  attended  by  two  thous¬ 
and  persons,  was  held  in  Armory  Hall,  Ta 
coma.  Washington,  to  protest  against  the  re 
cent  edict  of  the  Pope  placing  the  three  above 
mentioned  secret  societies  under  the  ban  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  We  take  the  ground 
that  the  Pope’s  edict  is  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  Catholicism.  The  Catholic 
Church  claims  jurisdiction  over  every  thought 
and  feeling  of  its  members.  The  confessional 
admits  of  no  exception.  It  must  be  perfect, 
or  it  is  useless.  Therefore,  for  a  Catholic  to 
take  the  oaths  or  pledges  of  secret  societies,  is 
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THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

Mark  xir.  12-25,  27-31;  Luke  xxii.  24-30; 

.Tuhn  xiii.  1-30,  36  3>< ;  Matt.  xxvi.  17  29. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  April  28, 
The  Last  Supper,  is  included  in  this  lesson* 
Markxiv.  12-:i6  Golden  Text,  Luke  xxii.  19. 
From  this  time  forward  with  one  exception 
the  lessons  are  nearly  identical.] 

Golden  Text. — And  as  they  were  eating, 
Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  and  brake  it, 
and  he  gave  to  the  disciples  and  said.  Take, 
eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  a  cup, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them  saying. 
Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  is  shed  for  many  unto  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins. —Matt.  xxvi.  26-28. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  time  of 
the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples. 
The  difference  between  the  date  given  by  the 
Synoptics  and  that  given  by  John  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  general  reader ;  the  former  writers 
apparently  assert  that  it  took  place  at  the 
very  time  of  the  passover,  and  was  indeed 
the  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi.  18-19;  Mark  xiv. 
14-16;  Luke  xxiii.  11,  13,  151,  while  John 
distinctly  shows  that  it  preceded  that  feast 
(xiii.  29;  xviii.  28,  81).  Probably,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salmon  remarks,  “it  only  requires  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  usages  of  the  time  to  remove 
the  discrepancy.”  We  may  observe,  indeed, 
that  all  three  Synoptics  (Matt.  xxvi.  17 ;  Mark 
xiv  12 ;  Luke  xxii.  7)  distinctly  speak  of  the  day 
as  that  of  unleavetied  bread,  and  both  Leviticus 
(xxiii.  5,  6)  and  Numbers  (xxvii.  16-18)  make 
a  distinction  between  the  Passover  day  and 
the  feast  day.  Though  it  is  not  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  as  serves  to  remove  our  difficulty,  it 
sufficiently  proves  the  existence  of  usages 
which  we  do  not  perfectly  understand,  and 
of  customs  varying  perhaps  at  different  times. 
We  may  not  improperly  gather  from  Luke  xxii. 
15  that  this  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with  His 
disciples  was  purposely  taken  at  a  time  not 
customary  (“I  have  desired  to  eat  this  pass- 
over  with  you  before  I  suffer").  In  any  case,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  John  is  accurate  in  fixing 
the  day  as  before  the  feast  of  the  Passorxr  (xiii. 
1)  ;  this  is  evident  from  the  minuteness  with 
which,  from  his  memory  as  an  eye-witness, 
he  details  the  succession  of  events,  and  also 
because  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Pharisees, 
with  their  scrupulous  insistence  on  literal 
ceremonial  obedience,  should  have  profaned 
their  most  sacred  feast  day  by  sending  the 
high  priest’s  guard  to  arrest  Jesus,  and  by  the 
oounoils,  the  business,  the  burryings  to  and 
fro  which  were  connected  with  His  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  condemnation.  Such  action  would  ill 
have  become  those  who  condemned  Christ  for 
His  work  of  beneficence  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  sacred  feast  was  shared  by  the  Twelve 
alone.  Not  even  His  mother  and  the  beloved 
Bethany  family  and  the  women  whose  faith¬ 


ful  ministry  was  even  yet  not  ended,  were  ad 
mitted.  There  are  certainly  two  reasons  for 
this:  first,  that  Jesus’  last  acts.  His  last  words 
of  counsel  and  prayer,  must  be  of  a  nature 
adapted  precisely  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
were  to  carry  on  His  work  and  to  none  others ; 
and  secondly,  the  necessity  of  secrecy.  Al¬ 
ready  the  betrayer  had  made  bis  secret  com¬ 
pact  with  the  hierarchy  to  give  up  his  Lord 
into  their  hands  (Mark  xiv.  1,  2,  10,  11),  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  Jesus  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  trusty  friend  in  Jerusalem 
of  which  even  His  most  confidential  disciples 
were  ignorant  (vss.  13-15). 

The  preparations  were  all  made,  and  Jesus 
with  the  Twelve  sat  down  to  supper.  His 
first  words  (Luke  xii.  15)  were  of  the  great 
longing  He  had  felt  to  take  this  festive  meal 
with  them  before  His  sufferings ;  before  the 
next  one  all  must  be  fulfilled.  Even  with  the 
sad  premonition  of  His  sufferings  ringing  in 
their  ears,  the  disciples  began  to  dispute  as  to 
precedence  (24),  doubtless  from  the  strong  de¬ 
sire  each  felt  to  be  next  bis  Lord  at  this 
solemn  feast,  but  with  a  love  deeply  tainted 
with  selfishness.  Painful  as  this  must  have 
been  to  Jesus  at  such  a  time,  he  did  not  re¬ 
buke  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  after  reminding 
them  that  he  who  served  most  was  really  chief 
(vs.  26,  27),  He  spoke  lovingly  of  their  loyalty 
to  Him  (vs.  28),  and  told  them  of  the  glory 
and  honor  awaiting  them  in  His  kingdom. 

His  love  for  them  indeed  grew  stronger  as 
the  time  of  trial  came  (John  xiii.  1,  loved  them 
to  the  uttermost).  Just  because  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  His  hour  made  Him  the  more  vividly 
conscious  of  His  glorious  origin  and  destiny. 
His  tenderness  for  His  own  increased.  There¬ 
fore,  He  gave  a  new-  and  more  perfect  manifes¬ 
tation  of  His  deathless  love  in  an  act  the  more 
significant  because  He  knew  (vs.  2)  that  his 
betrayer  was  in  their  midst ;  He  arose  from 
table  and  girded  Himself  as  a  servant  and 
washed  their  feet  (vss.  4-10). 

This  act,  we  should  very  carefully  bear  in 
mind,  was  not  a  lesson  of  humility.  Humil 
ity  is  a  Christian  grace,  but  it  is  not  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  kingdom.  Far  less*  is 
this  act,  as  too  many  commentators  have 
taught,  an  illustration  of  the  wondrous  con¬ 
descension  of  our  Lord.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  condescension  is  not  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  with  love ;  it  is  certainly  a  grave  error 
which  teaches  that  albeit  Jesus  was  aware  of 
His  high  origin  and  destiny.  He  thus  per¬ 
formed  an  act  of  infinite  condescension. 
AVbeitt  nay,  it  was  because  He  knew  all  this. 
It  is  knovnng  that  all  things  are  given  into 
His  hands,  and  that  He  came  forth  from  God 
and  goeth  to  God,  that  He  riseth  from  supjier 
(vs.  8)  and  prepares  Himself,  as  a  servant,  for 
menial  service.  John  shows  that  he  under 
stands  verses  13,  14,  by  this  way  of  putting  it. 
Tbe  act  is  one  of  glorious  harmony,  not  of 
startling  contrast. 

Until  He  came  to  Peter  not  one  of  them  had 
thought  of  putting  into  words  the  perplexity 
or  the  awe  they  might  have  felt,  but  Peter’s 
impetuosity  of  feeling  rushed  into  expression. 
Lord,  Thou!  my  feet  washesi  !  Never  in  all  his 
life  before  had  he  so  deeply  felt  the  majesty 
of  his  Lord,  not  even  at  the  first  moment  of 
startling  self -revelation  (Luke  v.  8),  had  he 
so  realized  the  wide  distance  between  himself 
and  his  Master.  But  he  was  far  enough  from 
apprehending  tbe  really  antipodal  nature  of  that 
distance.  It  was  because  Jesus  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  n  servant,  therefore,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  God  bath  highly  exalted 
him  (compare  Matt,  xviii.  14). 

Of  course  Peter,  when  once  he  caught  a 
glimmering  of  bis  Lord’s  meaning,  rushed  to 
the  opposite  extreme;  from  “Not  while  the 
world  lasts  shalt  Thou  wash  my  feet!”  to 
“Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands 


and  my  head.”  Is  washing  indeed  a  condition 
of  fellowship  with  bis  Lord?  Then  the  more 
of  it  the  better.  The  writer  of  this  chapter 
well  understood  the  impulsive,  loving  nature 
of  Peter.  Still  neither  he  nor  the  others  un¬ 
derstood  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  act,  nor  could 
answer  the  question  with  which,  having  once 
more  sat  down  among  them,  Jesus  broke  the 
impressive  silence,  “Do  ye  understand  what  I 
have  done  unto  youY  ’ 

No,  they  did  not  understand,  nor  has  the 
world,  in  nineteen  centuries,  yet  understood 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  life.  Christian 
eyes  are  still  blind  to  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  service.  A  world  in  which  “I  am  among 
you  as  he  that  serveth”  (Luke  xxii.  27),  shall 
be  the  patent  of  real  nobility,  in  which  honor 
and  respect  and  love,  yes,  and  efficiency,  aro 
gauged  by  that  law,  is  simply  inconceivable 
to  the  best  of  us  as  anything  more  than  a 
vague  vision.  Yet  heaven,  we  must  believe, 
is  such  a  world,  and  earth,  when  truly  Chris¬ 
tianized,  will  be  just  such  a  world,  if  it  be  not, 
indeed,  heaven.  We  must  observe  that  Christ 
does  not  s&y  much  more,  then,  but  al80,ye  ought 
to  wash  one  another’s  feet.  Not  our  inferi¬ 
ority  makes  such  action  a  duty,  but  our  like¬ 
ness  to  Him.  It  was  His  very  divinity  and 
authority  which  made  service  the  law  of  Hia 
existence  as  it  is  of  God’s:  “Ye  call  Me  the 
Master  (the  Teacher)  and  the  Lord,  and  ye 
say  well,  for  I  am.  If  I,  then,  the  Lord  and 
the  Master  (the  terms  are  inverted  for  greater 
force)  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also”' 
to  do  such  things,  emulating  His  example  who 
has  showed  what  is  the  highest  type  of  life. 

The  Paschal  meal  began,  the  words  of  bless¬ 
ing,  the  sharing  of  the  first  cup,  the  breaking 
of  “the  bread  of  affliction,”  and  distributing 
of  the  lamb — “the  body  of  the  Passover.”  And 
the  shadow,  not  of  anticipated  suffering,  but 
of  the  disloyalty  of  a  friend,  grew  dark  over 
the  Saviour,  and  He  groaned,  “"Yerily,  verily, 

I  say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  betray 
Me.”  Each  heart,  conscious  of  weakness,  yet 
warm  in  love,  prompted  the  agonized  question, 
not,  “Is  it  he?”  but  “Is  it  I?”  (Matt.  xxvi. 
22).  Only  Judas  did  not  ask. 

The  doubt  was  too  dreadful  to  be  borne  by 
one  so  undisciplined  as  Peter.  He  made  a 
sign  to  John,  who  reclined  next  to  Jesus,  to 
ask  who  it  was  (John  xiii.  23  26).  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  and  answered  in  an  undertone, 
and  no  one  else  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  roll  of  thin  bread  dipped  in  the  bitter 
sauce  and  handed  to  Judas.  But  it  stirred  hia 
conscience^did  Jesus  really  know?  “Is  it  I, 
Rabbi?”  he  muttered,  and  Jesus  answered 
that  it  was  (Matt.  xxvi.  25).  From  that 
moment  it  was  intolerable  for  him  to  remain 
longer.  Satan  took  full  possession  of  the 
heart  now  abandoned  to  evil  (John  xiii.  27). 
A  word  of  permission  from  Jesus,  understood 
only  by  himself  (verses  28-30),  and  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  Light  of  the  world  and  went 
out  into  the  night.  The  convenient  time  had 
come  (Mark  xiv.  11)  ;  he  would  fihd  the  higlv 
priest  and  ask  for  the  temple  guard  and  somo 
Roman  soldiers  to  make  the  arrest.  His  going 
out  lifted  the  dark  shadow  from  the  soul  of 
Jesus,  and  He  came  out  into  the  light  of  the- 
glory  that  should  follow  His  sacrifice  (John 
xiii.  31).  He  gave  them  His  last  command — 
to  love  one  another  (verse  34).  not  according  ta 
the  Golden  Rule  (Matt.vii.l2),  but  according  to- 
the  love  wherewith  He  himself  loved  them. 
He  told  them  that  He  was  going  where  they 
could  not  follow  (vs.  33),  warning  Peter  that 
far  from  dying  for  Him  he  would  soon  deny 
Him  (36-88),  and  then,  the  supper  being  over, 
the  third  cup,  the  cup  of  blessing,  was  drunk, 
and  Jesus  once  again  took  bread  and  broke  it 
and  passed  it  to  His  disciples,  as  a  token  of 
His  hody,  and  the  fourth  and  last  Passover  cujv 
as  a  token  of  His  blood  (Mark  iv.  23,  24), 
bidding  them  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Hint 
I  (Luke  xii.  19). 
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HOW  WE  WENT  70  THE  CIRCUS. 

While  the  Circus  is  in  town  a  certain  day  is 
set  apart  by  the  management  and  called  “Or¬ 
phan’s  Day."  Then  the  children  from  the 
different  homes  and  asylums  are  given  free 
admission  and  see  all  the  wonderful  show 
from  the  best  seats  in  the  bouse.  This  year 
the  same  kindness  was  extended  to  some  chil¬ 
dren  not  orphans,  and  among  them  were  the 
children  in  whom  the  Tenement  House  Chap¬ 
ter  is  interested.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Chapter  said,  “I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Bailey  if  he  will  let  some  of 
our  children  come  to  the  Circus  free.”  And 
some  one  else  said,  “There  is  the  Happiness 
Fund  to  supply  the  car-fares.”  When  Mr. 
Bailey  was  asked,  he  said,  “Yes,  yon  may 
bring  150,  only  see  that  enough  persons  are 
sent  to  look  after  them  properly.”  It  was  safe 
enough  to  promise  that  this  would  be  done, 
for  every  one  knows  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
is  to  be  got  out  of  a  circus  by  seeing  it  through 
the  eyes  of  a  child,  and  just  think  of  having 
that  pleasure  multiplied  by  150 ! 

Before  the  day  appointed  cards  were  sent  to 
the  children  who  seemed  to  have  the  best 
right  to  go.  There  were  some  little  girls  who 
had  been  very  constant  in  their  attendance  at 
the  Sewing  Class ;  there  were  boys  who  came 
to  the  library  every  Saturday ;  there  were  the 
children  of  the  woman  who  does  the  scrub¬ 
bing  at  the  Chapter  House  ;  there  were  those 
who  play  in  the  “King’s  Garden”  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  others  whose  mothers  are  in  the 
Mothers’  Club,  or  whose  big  sisters  are  in 
the  Girls’  Club,  and  so  the  number  was  soon 
made  up.  The  cards  told  the  children  to  be 
at  the  Chapter  House  at  11  30  on  Monday; 
there  the  plan  was  to  form  them  into  divisions 
of  twenty-five,  each  division  under  the  charge 
of  a  reader.  The  leader  and  all  the  children 
under  her  charge  were  to  wear  a  badge  of  a 
certain  color.  The  Third  Avenue  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  had  kindly  promised  to  send  two  empty 
cars  to  Chatham  Square  under  the  charge  of 
an  inspector,  and  to  take  the  children  for 
three  cents  apiece.  The  cars  were  to  be  there 
a  little  after  12,  and  it  seemed  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  leave  the  Chapter  House  at  12,  march 
two  by  two  up  Catharine  Street,  step  into  the 
cars  as  they  came  along,  and  be  off. 

It  would  have  all  gone  as  smoothly  as  this 
but  for  two  things :  the  Madison  Street  chil¬ 
dren  were  more  prompt  than  the  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  had  given  them  credit  for,  and  it  rained— 
in  fact,  it  poured.  When  the  procession 
reached  the  uncertain  shelter  afforded  by  the 
Elevated  Road  at  Chatham  Square  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  already  pretty  thoroughly  sprink¬ 
led,  and  the  badges  hung  limp.  Car  after  car 
went  by,  but  there  was  no  inspector  on  board. 
Had  the  Company  forgotten  us?  The  rain 
dripped  through  on  the  patient  children,  and 
curious  passers-by  stopped  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  Matter  enough  to  be  kept 
waiting  half  an  hour  in  the  rain  I  At  least  it 
felt  like  half  an  hour,  but  some  one  who  con¬ 
sulted  a  watch  said  it  was  just  ten  minutes 
before  the  right  cars  came  along  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  shouts  of  delight  crowded  in.  On 
leaving  the  cars  at  Twenty  sixth  Street  it 
was  raining  still  harder,  and  the  pace  to  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  was  a  double-quick. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  shelter  of  the  arcade, 
quite  out  of  breath,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  j 
orward  divisions  hurried  back,  saying  anx-  | 


iously,  “Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  laven¬ 
der  girl?  I’ve  lost  one.”  We  all  searched 
among  our  children,  and  at  last  the  lavender 
girl  was  found  mixed  in  among  the  pink  ones. 
It  was  no  wonder,  for  her  badge  was  too  be¬ 
draggled  for  her  to  tell  what  color  she  was 
supposed  to  be.  That  was  the  aearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  mishap  during  the  whole  afternoon. 

First  we  went  down  stairs  to  see  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  strange  foreign  people.  The 
happy  family  of  monkeys  gave  us  a  chattering 
welcome,  and  the  hippopotamus  obligingly 
held  bis  mouth  wide  open,  while  two  of  the 
boys  tried  to  see  which  could  throw  pieces  of 
orange  peel  furthest  into  its  pink  depths.  The 
dancing  of  the  Hindoo  girl  and  the  Arab  ex¬ 
cited  the  scorn  of  one  boy,  who  said  he  could 
do  better  than  that  himself,  and  at  once  set 
about  proving  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
Those  nearest  him  followed  his  example,  and 
fearing  that  the  whole  150  would  join  in  this 
rival  dance,  we  hurried  them  on. 

In  the  circus  proper  the  children  seemed  to 
mi?B  nothing,  though  they  liked  the  clowns 
best.  If  you  grown  people  who  think  the 
clown  a  bore  could  have  seen  the  children’s 
delight  at  his  antics,  you  would  feel  more 
kindly  toward  him.  You  would  understand 
why  the  genus  clown  is  not  allowed  to  die 
out.  Did  any  of  you  ever  read  Jules  Claretie’s 
charming  little  story  “Bouni-Boum”  ?  You 
would  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  visit 
from  the  clown  would  recall  a  dying  child  to 
health  if  you  had  seen  the  delight  of  our  chil 
dren  in  “Boum-Boum.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  children  enjoyed  every  minute.  About 
the  middle  of  the  performance  one  little  girl 
began  with  each  new  act  to  ask,  “Is  the  next 
the  last?”  Some  one  near  her  asked,  “Are 
you  getting  tired?”  “Oh,  no.  no,”  said  the 
little  thing.  “I  was  only  afraid  it  was  nearly 
over.  ” 

At  last  it  was  over  and  the  journey  back  to 
Madison  Street  performed  in  safety.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  dismissed  with  praise  for  their 
good  behaviour,  and  an  admonition  to  run 
home  quickly  and  change  their  damp  shoes. 
Later  advices  say  that  no  one  was  made  ill, 
for  which  we  are  duly  thankful. 

(Tbristian 

Enbeawr. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 


GetbMmane. 

April  29.  He  bore  our  grief*.  Ifwiab  53 :  8-12. 

80.  All  thlugs  are  possible.  Jeremiah  82;  17-10,  27. 
May  1.  Not  my  wilL  Matthew  8:  7-18. 

2.  Sleepeet  thou?  Matthew  13:24-80. 

8.  Watch,  pray.  Mark  13:  82-87. 

4.  Tbe  flesh  is  weak.  Isaiah  40;  28-81. 

5.  Topic— The  lessons  of  Gethsemane.  Mark  14: 

32-52. 

The  hour  for  which  Christ  came  into  the 
world  was  come.  Jesus  bad  just  instituted 
the  supper  which  should  commemorate  His 
body  broken  and  His  blood  shed,  and  while 
His  disciples  were  troubled  and  perplexed  He 
comforts  them  by  assuring  them  of  His  one¬ 
ness  with  the  Father,  and  with  the  promise  of 
the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit.  After¬ 
wards  He  comforts  them  with  further  dis¬ 
course,  and  prays  for  them,  until  near  the 
midnight  hour  they  came  to  the  Garden  where 
He  was  wont  to  retire  for  rest  and  meditation. 
Taking  with  Him  the  three  disciples  who  had 
witnessed  His  transfiguration.  He  goes  off  a 
little  way  alone  to  commune  with  His  Father. 
And  while  their  eyes  are  heavy  from  weari¬ 
ness  and  grief  He  agonizes  in  prayer,  not  now 
for  us,  but  for  Himself,  yet  for  Himself  that 
it  may  be  for  us. 

Jesus  goes  away  to  prayer  with  His  soul 
“exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto^Ieath;”  sor¬ 
row  like  the  heart  break  of  which  He  died  at 
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last.  Three  times  He  prays,  coming  back  each 
time  for  human  sympathy ;  but  He  finds  Hi* 
friends  asleep  and  must  bear  His  burden  alone. 
Each  time  he  prays,  “O,  My  Father,  if  it  be- 
possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.”  The- 
second  time  being  in  an  agony.  He  prays  more- 
earnestly,  and  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  flowing  to  the  ground.  Thi» 
scene,  like  which  neither  earth  nor  heaveik 
ever  saw  before,  and  too  painful  foi  the  light 
of  day,  is  too  sad  to  dwell  upon,  and  we  would 
gladly  leave  it  shrouded  in  darkness  did  it  not 
so  vitally  concern  our  own  eternal  destiny. 

The  sufferer  so  sorrowful  and  in  such  agony' 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  Man.  He  it  is  who  was  to  bruise- 
tbe  serpent’s  head  ;  who  was  promised  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  was  before  him  ;  in  whom  all  nations 
should  be  blessed ;  the  long-expected  and 
prayed  for  and  hoped  for  Messiah,  who  should 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  save 
His  people.  No  one  else  ever  spoke  like 
Him.  No  one  else  ever  forgave  sins  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  No 
one  else  ever  wrought  such  signs,  and  made 
such  claims  and  promises.  No  one  else  ever 
gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  with  us.  He  is 
God  with  us,  God- Man,  and  dying  with  grief. 

What  should  cause  such  suffering  to  one  so 
glorious  and  innocent?  Has  He  wronged  any 
one.  or  spoken  evil,  or  committed  crime?  He 
went  about  doing  good,  blessings  followed  Hia 
course,  Pilate  found  no  fault  with  Him. 

What  was  this  cup  pressed  to  His  lips? 

What  made  it  so  inexpressibly  bitter? 

Why  was  it  not  possible  for  even  tbe  Father 
to  cause  it  to  pass  from  Him? 

These  questions  have  their  answer  in  events 
reaching  from  before  the  foundation  of  tho 
world  to  its  destruction,  and  into  the  great 
day  of  judgment.  The  cup  whose  drinking 
caused  such  deathly  sorrow  to  the  soul  of 
Christ  was  the  mixture  of  man’s  sin.  And 
what  has  this  Sufferer  to  do  with  our  sins? 

God’s  holy  being  and  character  and  will  can-  . 
not  permit  sin  under  His  sovereignty;  but  it 
must  be  banished  and  destroyed  and  die  in  utter 
condemnation.  It  is  infinitely  evil  and  abhor¬ 
rent.  The  holy  law  must  be  sustained.  Intend¬ 
ed  for  man's  guidance  and  blessing,  be  makes 
it  the  instrument  of  his  death.  Who  shall 
save  man  from  its  penalty  and  cleanse  him 
from  sin  and  restore  to  holiness? 

Who  could  devise  any  way  of  honorable  rec¬ 
onciliation?  It  would  seem  to  be  an  insult  to 
the  divine  holiness,  and  bring  suspicion  on 
His  own  character  for  one  to  suggest  that  tho 
penalty  of  the  law  should  be  remitted.  It  was, 
however,  the  Holy  One  himself,  moved  with 
infinite  oompassion,  who  planned  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  The  Son  of  God,  at  the  Father’s  request, 
undertook  tbe  work  of  redemption.  And  its 
method  is  before  us  in  the  scene  in  th» 
Garden. 

The  holy  Son  of  God  must  empty  Himself 
and  become  flesh  and  become  obedient  to  the 
law,  and  bear  the  penalty  of  man’s  sin,  mak¬ 
ing  propitiation  as  the  sinner’s  substitute, 
that  God  might  be  just  and  justify  the  un¬ 
godly.  Man’s  sin  was  laid  on  Christ  and  He 
inust  bear  it  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree. 

When  the  King  of  the  Locrians  gave  his  owik 
right  eye  to  tbe  burning  iron  that  he  might 
himself  bear  half  of  tbe  penalty  due  to  his  dis¬ 
obedient  son,  he  honored  tbe  law,  so  that  none 
of  his  subjects  might  call  him  unrighteous,  or 
hold  his  law  in  less  esteem,  but  rather  fear  it 
the  more. 

Christ  undertook  to  provide  for  man’s  par¬ 
don  and  justification  and  iH>mpIete  salvation, 
that  he  might  become  a  new  creature,  botb 
legally  and  truly  righteous  All  this  was  in 
that  bitter  cup  causing  such  agony  of  sorrow. 

Does  any  one  ask  hoirffe  did  it  further  than 
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this?  One  can  tell  why  and  the  fact  as  God  re¬ 
veals  it,  but  cannot  unfold  the  mystery  further. 
The  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  here  pass  the  knowledge  of  the  finite  — 
high  as  heaven,  deep  as  earth,  long  as  eter¬ 
nity,  and  broad  as  creation. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  looking  forward  to  this 
night,  tells  us  what  caused  this  sorrow  and 
what  it  accomplished:  ‘'He  hath  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.  The  chas¬ 
tisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  and  with 
His  stripes  we  were  healed.  The  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him.  He  bath  put 
Him  to  grief.  When  Thou  shalt  make  His 
eoul  an  offering  for  sin”.  It  was  for  this  that 
“His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any 
man  and  His  form  more  than  the  sons  of 
men.” 

It  was  the  cup  of  our  sins,  which  He  bore 
as  our  substitute,  that  He  drank  so  bitterly. 
They  were  laid  on  Him.  Whatsoever  we  de¬ 
served  He  suffered  in  our  place,  so  that  He 
became  the  the  propitiation  for  eur  sins,  our 
sin-offering.  Who  can  conceive  what  it  was  for 
the  Son  of  God  to  take  a  sinner's  place  and  be 
esteemed  a  sinner?  And  He  shrinks  from  it 
with  loathing  and  suffering  and  agony  of  soul, 
causing  even  the  blood  to  ooze  from  the  pores 
of  his  body. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  He  is  sacrificed.  He 
cried  out  with  a  cry  such  as  never  heaven  nor 
earth  before  heard,  “My  God,  My  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?”  All  this  came  upon 
Him  in  that  hour  of  grief  in  the  Garden.  Shall 
He  drink  the  deathly  cup  of  our  salvation?  It  is 
not  possible  for  it  to  pass  from  Him  and  we  be 
saved.  There  is  no  help  for  Him  if  He  would 
help  us.  The  Son  of  God  must  become  the 
Lanib  of  God  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

It  was  under  the  limitations  of  His  human 
nature  that  tbe  divine  Son  must  suffer  if  He 
would  save,  and  we  who  are  only  human  can¬ 
not  measure  by  any  earthly  standard  what  bit- 
•  terness  of  agony  there  was  in  that  cup.  It 
was  before  God  the  sin-expiating  and  justice- 
satisfying  penalty  for  man.4  God  laid  on  Him 
our  sins  and  He  bore  all  that  was  required  as 
a  satisfaction,  and  was  in  all  that  holiness  de¬ 
manded  our  Substitute.  And  all  that  we  need 
to  know  is  that  God  was  well  pleased  with 
His  work.  The  infinite  dignity  of  Christ’s 
person  is  sufficient  explanation  for  all  that  can 
be  explained.  His  capacity  for  suffering  is  in¬ 
creased  by  His  rank  and  His  holy  being  and 
character,  which  also  increase  its  value. 

“  What  He  eodared,  O  who  can  tell. 

To  save  onrsonls  fioui  death  sad  hell!" 

Had  there  been  any  other  possible  substitute 
and  sacrifice  God  would  not  have  laid  it  on 
Him.  He  must  die  or  tbe  world  perish.  This 
cup  shows  what  it  is  for  a  soul  to  die,  and 
that  we  miist  be  saved ;  how  God  so  loved  the 
world,  and  the  fearfulness  of  its  perishing,  and 
the  blessedness  of  eternal  life,  and  also  tbe 
wrath  of  God  against  sin. 

Had  Christ  not  added,  “Not  My  will,  but 
Thine  be  done.”  we  were  lost  forever.  For 
the  Father’s  glory  and  in  love  for  us  He  drank 
it,  who  only  could  redeem.  Now  we  may  say, 
exultantly  and  triumphantly,  with  Paul,  “It 
is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  is  risen  again, 
who  is  ever  at  tbe  right  hand  of  God,  who  al¬ 
so  maketh  intercession  for  us.”  Who  shall 
separate  us  from  His  love  who  drank  that  cup 
in  Gethsemane  for  us,  and  who  now  bears  us 
on  His  heart?  We  shall  overcome  sorrow  as 
He  did  by  prayer  and  faith.  Tbe  suffering 
shall  be  nothing  compared  with  the  glory. 
Ood’s  will  is  best  and  blessed,  and  tbe  supreme 
prayer  is.  “Thy  will  be  done." 

It  shall  not  be  vain  that  Christ  so  suffered 
and  died.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul  and  be  satisfied.  Tbe  redeemed  Church 
shall  come  to  Him  pure  and  lovely  and  glori¬ 
ous,  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  and 
shall  sing  the  triumphant  song.  “  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain.” 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“CTirlat  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children  "—!?.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Antipas  and  Tab- 
itha,  who  had  gone  out  into  the  fields  to 
gather  some  of  the  gorgeous  lilies  that  bloom 
just  before  the  Passover  time,  saw  Jesus 
coming.  They  ran  to  meet  him,  the  lilies  in 
their  hands,  and  when  he  saw  them  he  smiled 
upon  them  and  seemed  so  glad  to  see  them 
that  it  made  their  hearts  very  glad.  And 
then  he  seated  himself  by  tbe  wayside  and 
placed  one  of  them  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
taking  the  fiowers  from  Tabitha’s  hand,  he 
said,  “Look  at  the  lilies,  children,  they  do 
not  toil,  they  do  not  spin,  and  yet  the  great 
King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  never 
clothed  so  beautifully  as  one  of  these.” 

The  children  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
lilies ;  they  had  never  stopped  to  think  how 
they  came  to  be  so  beautiful. 

“If  your  heavenly  Father  has  given  such 
beautiful  clothes  to  the  flowers,  that  cannot 
know  or  love  Him,”  Jesus  went  on,  looking 
at  the  children  with  love,  “will  He  not  always 
give  you  whatever  you  need?” 

These  children  had  always  had  everything 
they  needed,  almost  everything  that  they  had 
ever  thought  of  wanting;  but  now,  when 
Jesus  reminded  them  that  it  was  God  who  had 
given  it  all  to  them,  everything  they  had 
seemed  to  become  more  precious,  and  their 
hearts  were  full  of  joy  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  cared  for  them.  It  was  alwa}8  so 
when  they  were  with  Jesus;  each  time  they 
felt  themselves  growing  a  little  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  God. 

They  walked  along  together  after  a  while, 
and  as  they  passed  through  a  grove  of  flow 
ering  trees,  where  the  birds  were  twittering 
in  the  branches,  Jesus  told  them  how  the 
Heavenly  Father  takes  care  of  them.  “You 
know,”  he  said,  “that  the  little  sparrows  are 
so  many  and  so  small  that  two  of  them  are 
sold  for  a  farthing ;  and  yet  your  Heavenly 
Father  cares  so  much  for  them  that  he  notices 
when  even  one  of  them  is  killed.  So  He  cares 
for  you ;  even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  num¬ 
bered  ;  you  are  of  more  value  to  Him  than 
many  sparrows,”  and  the  children  were  more 
than  ever  grateful  to  God,  who  loved  the 
little  birds,  and  loved  children  much  more 
than  even  tbe  birds. 

When  they  came  to  Mary’s  bouse  they 
found  that  the  twelve  Apostles  had  returned 
from  their  journeys  of  preaching  and  healing 
the  sick,  and  were  waiting  to  see  Jesus.  Two 
other  men  were  also  waiting  for  Jesus ;  they 
were  disciples  of  John  tbe  Baptist,  the  prophet 
who  had  been  killed.  They  bad  been  allowed 
to  bury  bis  body  and  then  they  had  come  to 
tell  Jesus. 

Antipas  had  never  before  seen  Jesus  look 
sad.  He  had  often  seen  a  great,  loving  pity 
sweep  over  his  face ;  he  had  seen  his  eyes  grow 
large  and  dark  with  sympathy  with  people 
who  were  in  pain  or'  grief,  but  always  it  had 
seemed  to  tbe  boy  as  if  there  was  a  great 
fountain  of  joy  in  Jesus’  heart,  always  welling 
up  and  overflowing  upon  those  who  were  sor¬ 
rowful,  and  making  them  joyful,  too.  And 
it  always  bad  been  so;  but  now  it  seemed  to 
him  that  bis  dear  Master  was  grieved  at 
heart;  yet  be  saw  that  though  Jesus  was  sad, 
he  was  not  thinking  of  himself.  He  comforted 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  with  hopeful 
words ,  and  he  asked  his  own  disciples  to  tell 
him  all  they  had  done  and  all  they  had 
taught,  and  he  listened  with  deepest  interest 
to  what  they  had  to  tell  of  the  comfort  they  bad 


brought  to  the  sorrowing,  and  the  teaching 
they  had  given  to  those  who  wanted  to  learn 
about  Jesus. 

Before  they  had  finished,  the  people  began 
to  crowd  around  the  doors,  bringing  their  sick 
friends  as  they  used  to  do.  Weary  as  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  were,  they  had  no  time  to 
rest,  or  even  to  eat ;  and  after  healing  tbe 
sick,  Jesus  said  to  bis  disciples,  “Come,  let 
us  go  away  into  a  lonely  place  and  rest  a 
while ;”  and  so  Antipas  and  Tabitha  bade 
Jesus  goodbye  and  went  to  their  homes,  and 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  went  down  to  the 
shore,  to  take  their  boat  and  sail  away  to 
where  they  could  find  rest  and  quiet.  Anti¬ 
pas  knew  he  should  not  see  Jesus  again  for  a 
good  while,  for  it  was  almost  Passover  time, 
and  he  was  going  to  sot  out  the  next  day  with 
bis  parents,  for  Jerusalem. 

Bar-joses  had  just  finished  cleaning  out  the 
boat  when  Jesus  and  the  disciples  came  down 
to  the  shore,  for  he  knew  that  Jesus  had  come 
back,  and  he  thought  that  he  might  want  to 
go  on  the  lake  for  a  little  while.  His  heart 
was  full  of  happiness,  because  this  time  he 
was  working  expressly  for  his  dear  Master ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  contain  his 
delight  when  Jesus,  looking  around  the  ship 
and  seeing  in  what  perfect  order  Bar-joses 
had  put  it,  smiled  upon  him  and  said,  “Blessed 
is  that  servant  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh 
shall  find  so  doing.”  To  bo  commended  by 
Jesus !  Who  could  have  a  richer  reward  than 
that? 

As  the  boat  pushed  off,  Bar-joses  heard 
them  saying  that  they  were  going  to  a  lonely 
place  near  the  city  of  Bethsaida  Julias,  about 
six  miles  away  around  the  head  of  the  lake ; 
and  he  was  glad  they  were  going  to  so  quiet 
a  place,  for  he  knew  that  they  needed  rest. 
But  as  he  went  about  his  work  he  began  to 
fear  that  Jesus  would  not,  after  all,  have 
much  rest  there,  for  the  news  that  he  had  re¬ 
turned  had  by  this  time  gone  all  over  the  city, 
and  a  great  many  people  set  out  to  follow  him 
on  foot,  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  Bar- 
joses,  looking  to  see  how  the  wind  was. 
thought  it  quite  likely  that  they  would  get 
there  even  before  Jesus,  for  it  was  blowing 
almost  straight  from  the  northeast,  and  the 
ship  would  have  to  beat  its  way  across  the  lake. 

All  day  long,  as  he  was  going  about  his 
work,  he  was  thinking  of  this,  and  wishing 
that  he  could  do  something  to  help  Jesus. 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  him  that  filled 
him  with  joy ;  he  would  carry  the  Master 
something  to  eat.  He  had  a  little  store  of 
provisions — five  thin,  flat  loaves  of  bailey 
meal,  and  two  little  dried,  salt  fishes  for  a 
relish.  The  place  where  Jesus  had  gone  was 
only  six  miles  away ;  he  could  walk  it  in  two 
hours,  and  get  there  by  the  time  Jesus  had 
finished  teaching  and  dismissed  the  people; 
and  then,  oh,  what  joy  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  his  dear  Master!  His  work  of  carry¬ 
ing  fish  to  customers  was  done ;  the  afternoon 
was  not  more  than  half  spent ;  he  could  reach 
the  place  in  good  time.  And  with  a  light  heart 
the  fisher  boy  set  out,  his  barley  loaves  and 
little  fish  safely  stored  in  his  scrip. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  road 
to  Bethsaida  turns  off  from  the  great  caravan 
road,  he  learned  that  a  caravan  of  Passover 
pilgrims  coming  from  Northern  Galilee  had 
turned  out  of  their  way  to  hear  Jesus  preach, 
leaving  all  their  provisions  and  other  baggage 
under  the  charge  of  a  few  camel  drivers  and 
others  who  had  not  cared  to  go.  And  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  wide,  grassy  plain  where  he 
knew  Jesus  was  likely  to  be,  he  saw  such  a 
multitude  as  he  had  never  seen  gathered  in 
all  his  life,  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  standing  on  the  plain,  and  Jesus  a  little 
way  up  the  hill,  as  bis  custom  was,  the  better 
to  make  himself  heard ;  his  twelve  disciples 
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clustered  near  him.  Jesus  was  not  teaching; 
he  appeared  only  lately  to  have  ceased  for  the 
people  were  still  in  the  attitude  of  listeners : 
but  he  was  speaking  with  Philip,  who  looked 
anxious  and  perplexed. 

All  this  Bar  Joses  saw  at  a  glance,  as  he 
skirted  the  crowd  and  came  up  to  where  An¬ 
drew  stood.  His  master  Zebedee’s  partner 
was  always  kind  to  him,  and  Bar-joses  imme¬ 
diately  showed  him  his  wallet,  saying.  “See, 
Andrew,  I  have  brought  these  for  the  Master.” 

“You  are  a  thoughtful  lad,”  said  Andrew 
with  a  look  of  pleasure,  and  turning  he 
went  to  Jesus,  and  Bar  joses  heard  him  say, 
“The  lad  is  here  and  has  brought  five  barley 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many?” 

Among  so  many!  Bar-joses  had  had  no 
thought  of  feeding  all  that  multitude ;  but 
he  heard  Jesus  say,  “Make  the  people  sit 
down. "  Immediately  the  twelve  disciples  went 
down  among  the  people  and  soon  had  them  all 
arranged  in  orderly  ranks,  sitting  in  com¬ 
panies  of  fifties,  and  hundreds  upon  the  green 
grass,  their  bright  colored  tunics  and  head- 
cloths  making  the  place  look  like  garden-beds 
,  of  gay  flowers.  Bar-joses  counted  the  groups ; 
there  were  quite  five  thousand,  besides  another 
group  of  women  and  children  sitting  by  them¬ 
selves. 

While  they  were  taking  their  seats  Jesus 
turned  to  Bar-joses  and  said,  “Bring  the  food 
to  me.” 

With  what  delight  did  the  boy  give  to  his 
Master  the  provisions  he  had  brought  for  him  I 
But  how  liis  delight  was  changed  to  rapturous 
wonder !  For  now  the  people  were  all  ranged 
in  order,  and  the  disciples  had  come  up  and 
were  standing  on  either  side  of  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  uttered 
the  prayer  of  blessing  said  by  every  pious 
father  at  the  hoard  around  whi<‘h  his  children 
are  gathered:  “Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah, 
cur  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  causest  to 
come  forth  bread  from  the  earth. " 

Then  Jesus  began  to  break  the  bread  and  to 
divide  the  little  fishes  and  to  give  the  pieces 
to  the  disciples.  And  the  disciples  went  back 
and  fortli,  hack  and  forth  between  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  Jesus,  and  the  wondering  Bar-joses 
saw  that  they  were  always  laden  with  pieces 
of  bread  and  fish  which  the  Master  had  broken 
from  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  little  fishes 
that  he,  himself,  had  brought ! 

It  was  a  long  time  before  that  great  multi¬ 
tude  was  served,  but  when  all  had  had 
enough,  Jesus  said  to  the  disciples,  “Gather  up 
the  broken  pieces  that  remain,  that  nothing 
may  be  lost.” 

It  did  not  seem  strange  to  Bar-joses  that 
the  Lord,  who  had  so  easily  multiplied  the 
food,  should  he  careful  of  the  fragments.  He 
had  never  before  so  realized  the  preciousneas 
of  bread  as  now  when  he  saw  it  multiply  be¬ 
neath  the  Master’s  hand;  and  he  saw  that 
every  gift  of  God  is  all  the  more  precious  just 
because  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  the  wonder 
was  that  when  the  broken  pieces  were  gathered 
up  they  filled  twelve  baskets ! 

When  the  multitude  saw  this  they  burst  into 
wild  shouts:  “The  King!”  “Israel’s  King!” 
they  cried;  “Messiah’s  King'”  “To  Jerusalem, 
and  set  him  to  reign  over  usl”  “Down  with 
Herod  I”  “Freedom  from  Rome!”  “Israel  will 
have  no  King  but  the  Messiah !” 

The  tumult  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  children  in  the  crowd  would  surely  be 
trampled  down.  Bar  joses  saw  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  were  much  agitated,  that  John  and  Peter 
and  James  especially  were  eagerly  urging 
something  upon  Jesus.  But  Jesus  wore  that 
air  of  command  which  few  ever  thought  of 
resisting,  surely  none  who  loved  him ,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  disciples  went  down  the  hill, 
crossed  the  plain,  and  embarked  in  their  little 


ship.  The  multitude  stared  after  them  in  dis¬ 
may.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  would  surely  not 
he  leaving  him  if  he  were  going  to  be  made 
king.  And  now  they  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus, 
soothing,  calming,  commanding ;  and  by  de¬ 
grees  the  excitement  quieted  down,  the  crowd 
melted  away,  and  Jesus  was  left  alone  on  the 
hill.  And  Bar-joses,  knowing  what  the  Mas¬ 
ter  did  when  he  was  alone,  reverently  turned 
away  and  took  the  road  homeward  under  the 
early  moon. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  ROBIN’S  EOO. 

Wbat  was  ever  so  dainty  of  hue  ? 

Who  can  tell,  is  it  green,  is  it  bine  ? 
Look  little  girl. 

At  this  beautiful  pearl 
Hid  in  the  nest  of  the  robin. 

Nay,  little  girl  I  nay,  nay.  don’t  touct , 
Walt  for  a  week— a  week’s  not  much— 
Then  come  here,  and  see 
What  there  will  be 
Hid  in  the  nest  of  the  robin. 


Watch,  my  child,  the  Lord  Is  sayinar. 
Never  cease  to  watch  and  pray ; 

He  '-an  keep  your  feet  from  straying. 
Only  listen  and  obey. 


THE  LITTLE  SISTER’S  S0N6. 

FOB  TOUNO  M£N. 

By  Susan  TeaU  Ferry. 

“You’ll  be  suie  to  meet  us  at  Conrad’s  to¬ 
night,  Bob?” 

“Sure,  Sam.  I  may  not  be  there  quite  as 
early  as  usual ;  have  to  take  mother  to  the 
prayer-meeting.  It’s  slippery,  and  she  can’t 
get  over  the  ground  very  well.  The  governor 
will  get  in  on  time  to  bring  her  home.  The 
old  lady  dotes  on  prayer- meetings,”  and  Sam 
Champlin  gave  a  chuckle  of  derision  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  door. 

Bob  Underwood  and  Sam  Champlin  were 
clerks  in  the  large  wholesale  hardware  house 
of  Levering  and  Company.  They  had  become 
close  friends  in  the  few  months  that  Bob  Un¬ 
derwood  had  been  in  Levering  and  Company’s 
employ.  Sam  Champlin  had  a  home  in  the 
city.  He  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
there,  and  often  bragged  that  he  knew  the 
ropes  of  city  life  thoroughly.  Bob  Under¬ 
wood  had  always  lived  in  a  country  village, 
and  had  left  it  a  few  months  before  to  learn 
business  in  the  city. 

It  was  six  o’clock,  and  at  that  hour  husi 
ness  for  the  day  in  the  wholesale  houses  was 
over.  The  two  clerks  were  free  to  go  and 
come  as  they  pleased  until  eight  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  If  a  stranger  had  looked  into 
the  faces  of  those  two  young  men  as  they 
started  in  opposite  directions,  he  would  have 
seen  a  great  difference  in  them.  He  would 
have  thought,  “I  don’t  quite  like  the  look  of 
that  young  fellow’s  face,”  as  he  stopped  to 
scan  the  features  of  Sam  Champlin ’s.  But 
when  he  looked  into  Bob  Underwood’s,  he 
would  have  been  attracted  by  its  frank, 
open  expression. 

Sam  had  been  going  the  wrong  way  for 
some  time,  and  he  was  just  beginning  to  lead 
Bob  in  the  path  with  him.  “Conrad’s  Wine 
Parlor”  was  the  sign  over  the  door  of  the 
place  where  Sam  and  some  of  his  boon  com¬ 
panions  went  in  the  evenings.  Bob  had  been 
there  but  twice.  He  was  of  quite  a  social  na¬ 
ture  and  had  no  friends  in  the  city.  Sam 
had  been  especially  kind  and  attentive  to  him, 
and  had  assured  him  that  there  was  lots  of 
jolly  fun  every  night  at  Conrad’s,  and  no  end 
of  first-class  young  fellows  sure  to  be  there. 

But  after  Sam  went  out  of  the  store  that 


night.  Bob  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  Sam’s 
company  was  suoh  as  would  be  of  help  to 
him.  He  did  not  like  the  way  that  Sam 
spoke  of  his  mother.  Bob’s  mother  had  died 
three  years  before,  and  if  he  only  had  her  still 
he  would  be  so  happy ;  but  since  she  went 
away  it  seemed  as  if  his  anchorage  had  gone. 
Bob  knew  that  he  had  not  done  as  his  mother 
would  have  approved ;  he  had  not  put  himself 
under  good  influences  when  he  came  to  the 
city.  He  went  to  church  three  or  four  Sun¬ 
days  after  he  came,  but  the  churches  were  so 
large  and  seemed  so  lonesome,  “not  a  single 
face  there  that  he  had  ever  seen  before,”  he 
reasoned.  Nobody  cared  for  him,  nobody 
asked  him  to  come  again.  Still,  if  Bob  had 
greatly  desired  to  put  himself  under  such  in¬ 
fluences,  he  could  have  gone  to  the  young 
people's  meeting,  where  he  would  have  found 
good  friends  at  once.  Everybody  can  find 
good  company  when  be  or  she  goes  where  it 
is  But  Bob  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
the  “sights,”  as  the  Loys  called  them,  bad  be¬ 
gun  to  have  quite  a  strong  fascination  for 
him.  There  was  no  danger  that  he  would  be¬ 
come  a  drunkard  because  he  drank  a  glass  or 
two  of  liquor,  or  that  he  should  become  a 
gambler  because  he  played  “Poker”  for 
money.  The  boys  only  put  up  small  sums 
just  for  fun. 

So  Bob  went  to  “Conrad’s  that  night,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next.  The  fourth  night  as 
he  was  passing  through  an  alley  which  was  a 
short  cut  to  the  “Wine  Parlor,”  he  heard  a 
child  singing.  He  was  in  a  very  uncomforta¬ 
ble  frame  of  mind.  He  knew  be  bad  been 
doing  wrong.  True,  he  did  not  drink  nearly 
as  much  as  the  other  boys,  but  he  knew  he 
drank  more  than  he  did  when  he  first  went  to 
Conrad’s.  That  very  morning  his  eniployer 
had  called  Sam  Champlin  into  bis  private 
office,  and  Sam  had  told  him  “the  old  boss” 
had  been  meddling  with  his  private  affairs. 
He  was  very  indignant  over  the  matter.  Had 
he  not  a  perfect  right  to  do  just  as  he  pleased 
when  business  hours  were  over?  And  the  old 
folks  were  meddling  with  his  business,  too ; 
he  earned  his  own  money,  had  he  not  a  right 
to  use  it  just  as  he  pleased?  and  yet  his  father 
was  going  to  take  his  night-key  from  him,  and 
his  mother  was  worrying  and  crying  over  bis 
being  out  so  late  nights.  What  a  foolish 
woman!  Why  didn’t  she  go  to  bed  and  to 
sleep?  He  guessed  he  knew  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself! 

Now  Bob  knew  when  his  companion  told 
him  all  this  that  those  who  had  spoken  to  him 
were  his  best  friends ;  they  were  trying  to 
save  him ;  for  Boh  knew  that  Sam  was  going 
“down  grade”  very  fast.  He  wanted  to  break 
off  with  him,  but  how  was  he  to  do  it!  He 
did  not  wish  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on  one 
who  had  been  his  first  and  best  friend.  He 
felt  wretchedly,  and  so  discouraged  I  If  bis 
mother  were  only  up  there  in  the  old  home, 
and  he  could  have  her  prayers  and  letters,  be 
felt  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  turn 
about  and  go  back  to  the  old  road.  All  these 
thoughts  were  pressing  themselves  upon  him 
as  be  passed  through  that  alley.  Then  the 
child’s  voice  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  rickety-looking 
house  and  listened ; 

“  Ob,  do  not  be  dUconraged,  for  Je»TU  is  yoor  friend. 

He  will  give  you  grace  to  conquer  and  keep  yon  to 
the  end.” 

How  many  times  he  bad  heard  his  little 
sister  sing  that  song  in  the  dear  old  horn  1 
His  dear  little  sister,  for  whom  his  mother 
felt  such  anxiety  when  she  was  so  ill!  How 
strange  that  he  should  have  forgotten  that 
bis  mother  had  spoken  to  him  one  day  about 
the  little  sister  and  told  him  she  hoped  he 
would  be  a  true  brother  to  her  always !  The 
tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  stood  in  front  of 


the  rickety  old  building  There  was  no  cur¬ 
tain  in  front  of  the  window,  and  he  could  see 
a  little  girl  about  bis  sister’s  age  sitting  in  a 
broken  old  rocking-chair,  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  was  singing  it  to  sleep.  But  how 
thin  and  pale  and  pinched  her  face  was,  so 
different  from  the  little  sister’s  face  at  homel 
He  could  imagine  that  child’s  discourage 
ments  and  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  her 
to  sing,  “For  Jesus  is  your  Friend.” 

A  drunken  man  came  shuffling  by  at  that 
moment  and  went  into  the  house.  Bob  saw’ 
him  go  into  the  room,  and  immediately  the 
child  stopped  singing  and  drew’  the  baby 
closer  to  her.  Then  a  woman  came  out  of  an¬ 
other  room.  The  man  said  angry  w’ords ;  she 
looked  frightened  and  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  and  gave  him  some  money.  Then  the 
man  shuttled  out  and  Bob  felt  so  indignant  at 
him  that  he  wanted  to  knock  him  down. 
Drink  had  brou/^bt  all  that  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  to  that  family.  No  doubt  the 
woman  had  been  working  all  day  and  had 
earned  the  money  her  brutal  husband  de¬ 
manded  of  her. 

The  little  girl  took  up  the  song  again,  and 
the  tired  mother  threw  herself  down  on  a  bed 
in  one  corner  and  be^an  to  cry.  Bob  could 
stand  the  sight  of  all  this  misery  no  longer. 
He  asked  himself,  “Could  I  ever  become  such 
a  wreck  as  that  mau  is?  Am  I  fulfilling  the 
promise  to  my  dying  mother  to  be  a  true 
brother  to  my  little  sister?  Dear  child,  the 
words  you  sang  were  God’s  message  from  that 
little  sister  to  me.  He  will  give  me  grace  to 
conquer  and  help  me  to  the  end  I” 

“You  didn’t  meet  us  at  Conrad’s  last  night. 
Bob?” 

“No,  Sam.  I  never  expect  to  enter  Con¬ 
rad's  again.” 

“Turned  religious?  Had  a  vision  like  Saul, 
or  what  is  up?” 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind*  to  stop  right 
where  I  am,  Sam.  You  and  I  have  both  gone 
entirely  too  far  in  the  wrong  direction.” 

A  customer  came  in  just  then  and  the  young 
men  parted  for  a  time.  But  Bob  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  a  plain,  square  talk  with 
Sam  that  noon  hour.  And  be  did.  He  pleaded 
w’ith  Sam  for  bis  mother’s  sake  to  give  up  the 
drink  habit.  “My  mother  is  gone  to  the 
Father’s  house.”  he  said,  “and  her  memory 
has  suffered  dishonor  by  her  son’s  conduct. 
When  I  meet  my  mother  again  I  want  to  tell 
her  that  I  tried  to  live  a  pure,  Christian  life,” 
and  then  he  told  Sam  of  the  little  sister  and 
the  song.  Sam  was  a  very  generous,  warm¬ 
hearted  fellow,  but  many  such  go  astray.  He 
was  touched  by  Bob’s  story,  and  although  he 
did  not  break  off  his  evil  habits  as  quickly  and 
surely  as  his  young  friend  did,  yet  the  grace 
of  God  came  into  hie  heart  after  a  time  and 
gave  him  “strength  to  conquer.”  But  Bob 
stood  by  him  through  all  those  days  of  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  he  helped  him  up  to  a  higher,  truer  type 
of  manhood,  and  now  both  of  those  friends, 
so  true  to  each  other,  are  helping  on  the  great 
work  of  rescuing  the  perishing,  by  God’s 
grace,  from  the  dreadful  curse  of  the  drink 
habit. 

A  little  boy  began  crying  when  he  saw  a 
goat  butting  the  shadow  that  he  had  cast  upon 
the  fence. 

“Don't  be  frightened,  dear,”  said  his  mother. 
“It  doesn’t  hurt  you  to  have  the  goat  butt 
your  shadow  does  it?” 

“No,”  whimpered  the  boy,  “but  if  he  butts 
my  shadow  like  that,  what  will  he  do  when 
he  sees  me?” 

The  deaf  and  dumb  wagon  maker  picked  up 
a  hub  and  spoke.  The  blind  carpenter  reached 
for  bis  plane  and  saw.  The  deaf  coyboy  went 
out  with  his  dog  and  herd.  The  elephant  in¬ 
serted  his  trunk  in  a  grate  and  flew. 


“JUST  A  WEE  PRAIEB  TO  JESUS.” 

A  poor  little  waif  of  a  boy,  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  greatly  emaciated  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  long-standing  disease,  was  brought 
up  in  the  hoist  to  the  operating  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  Glasgow  to  undergo  an 
operation  which  it  was  thought  might  possi¬ 
bly  have  the  effect  of  prolonging  his  life. 
His  condition,  however,  was  so  low  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory  that  there  was  some  fear,  not  only 
that  the  operation  might  not  be  successful,  in 
its  results,  but  that  during  or  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  it  the  boy’s  strength  might  give  in  and 
his  spirit  pass  away. 

After  reaching  the  theatre,  which  is  seated 
like  the  gallery  of  a  church,  and  w’hile  the 
operating  table  was  being  got  ready,  the  little 
fellow  was  seated  on  a  cushioned  seat,  and 
looking  up  towards  some  students  who  were 
there  to  witness  the  operation,  with  a  pitiful, 
tremulous  voice  he  asked,  “Will  one  of  you 
gentlemen  put  up  a  wee  prayer  for  a  wee  boy 
— I  am  in  great  trouble  and  distress— just  a 
wee  prayer  to  Jesus  for  me  in  my  trouble?” 

The  surgeon,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder, 
spoke  kindly  to  him ;  but  as  he  heard  no 
prayer,  and  saw  probably  only  a  pitying  smile 
on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  students,  he  turned 
his  head  away,  and  in  childish  tones  and 
words,  which  were  sufficiently  audible  to 
those  around  him,  he  asked  Jesus,  his  Friend, 
“the  Friend  of  wee  boys  who  loved  Him,”  to 
be  with  him,  to  have  mercy  on  him  in  his  dis¬ 
tress.  And  while  the  young  doctor  was  put¬ 
ting  the  boy  under  chloroform,  so  that  he 
might  feel  no  pain  under  the  operation,  so 
long  as  he  was  conscious  the  voice  of  the  boy 
was  still  heard  in  words  of  prayer. 

The  surgeon,  as  be  stood  by  the  table  on 
which  the  bo.v  lay,  knowing  that  he  had  to 
perform  an  operation  requiring  much  cool¬ 
ness  and  calmness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  felt 
just  a  little  overcome.  There  was  a  lump  in 
his  throat  w’hich  rather  disturbed  him.  Soon, 
however,  be  heard  the  words  from  the  assist¬ 
ant  who  was  administering  the  chloroform, 
“Doctor,  the  boy  *is  ready,”  and  taking  the 
knife  in  his  hand,  lump  or  no  lump,  be  had  to 
begin  the  operation.  Soon  the  surgeon  was 
conscious  that  the  prayer  which  the  little  boy 
had  offered  up  for  himself  had  included  in  its 
answer  some  one  else,  for  coolness  of  head, 
steadiness  of  hand,  and  delicacy  of  touch  all 
came  as  they  were  needed,  and  the  operation 
was  completed  with  more  than  usual  ease, 
dexterity,  and  success. 

On  the  following  morning  the  surgeon,  going 
round  his  ward  from  bed  to  bed,  and  coming 
to  that  on  which  the  little  boy  lay,  saw  from 
the  placid,  comfortable  look  on  his  face  that 
bis  sufferings  had  been  relieved,  and  that  all 
was  well  with  him. 

Going  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed  and  taking 
the  little  wasted  band,  which  seemed  no 
larger  than  that  of  a  bazaar  doll,  the  surgeon 
whispered  in  his  ear  “The  good  Jesus  heard 
your  prayer  yesterday.” 

A  bright,  happy,  confident  smile  lit  up  the 
boy’s  face,  and  with  a  feeble,  yet  distinct 
pressure  of  the  little  hand,  he  looked  up  into> 
the  doctor’s  face  and  said,  “I  kent  He  wud. 
And  then  he  added,  “You,  doctor,  were  gude 
to  me,  too.”  But  apparently  thinking  that  the 
doctor  was  on  a  different  platform,  and  re¬ 
quired  something  tangible  for  hie  care  and 
trouble,  in  a  plaintive  voice  be  said,  “But  I 
ha’e  naething  to  gi’e  you.”  And  then  a 
bright  thought  came  into  hie  mind,  and  with 
a  little  cheer  in  bis  tone  he  added,  “I  will 
just  pray  to  Jesus  for  you.  doctor.” 

The  surgeon,  before  leaving  the  ward,  in 
bidding  the  boy  goodbye  for  the  day,  asked 
him  where  he  came  from,  and  where  he  had 
learned  to  know  so  much  about  Jesus  and  to 


love  Him  so  dearly.  He  answered,  “I  come- 
frae  B— — .”  “And  were  you  in  a  Sabbath- 
school  there?”  “Oh,  yes.  in  the  B - school.*” 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
boy  made  a  successful  recovery,  and  is  now  at 
home.  What  an  encouragement  to  Sabbath - 
school  teachers  to  go  on  with  their  work. 
They  often  do  more  good  than  they  see  on  the- 
surface. — American  Messenger. 

FOREIGN. 

A  Significant  Meeting  in  Glasgow.— The 
recent  conference  in  Glasgow  of  representa¬ 
tive  elders  from  congregations  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  held  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Overtoun,  for  the  consideration  of  union 
among  the  Presbyterian  churches,  has  resulted 
in  two  resolutions,  the  first  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  and  the  other  carried  by  seventy  three 
votes  to  twenty  one.  (1)  “This  meeting,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  elders  of  the  Free  Church  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  deeply  deploring  the  ecclesiastical  divis¬ 
ions  which  have  in  the  past  weakened  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  burdened  the  resources  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  desiring  that  the  time  may  speedily 
come  when  these  churches  shall  be  reunited 
into  a  truly  national  Church,  resolves  to  ex¬ 
press  its  satisfaction  that  the  subject  of  union 
between  the  churches  was  brought  before  last 
General  Assembly,  and  that  the  Assembly  then 
declared  that  it  looks  ‘  with  expectation  and 
desire  to  an  extended  union  of  Scottish  Pres¬ 
byterians.  ’  ”  (2)  “As  regards  a  union  of  the 

Free  Church  with,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  meeting  is 
satisfied  that,  as  the  two  churches  are  essen¬ 
tially  one  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline, 
there  is  no  barrier  in  principle  to  their  being 
united  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  common 
to  both ;  and  that  such  a  union  is  not  only 
desirable  in  itself,  but  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  effecting  of  the  further  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  union  expected  and  desired,  as 
soon  as  God  in  His  providence  may  open  the 
way  for  it.  ” 

More  About  Argon.— The  newly-discovered 
atmospheric  gas,  argon,  is  being  studied  with 
great  ardor  by  London  and  Paris  experts.  M. 
Bertbelot,  in  the  latter  city,  finds  that  under 
the  influence  of  a  silent  electric  discharge, 
argon  combines  with  various  organic  com¬ 
pounds.  notably  benzine.  Subjecting  argon  to 
an  ordinary  pressure,  he  developed  a  greenish 
yellow  fluorescent  substance  having  a  speit- 
trum  similar  to  that  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
He  concludes  that  the  northern  lights  are 
caused  by  atmospheric  argon  converted  into 
fluorescent  matter  by  electrical  influence. 
Prof.  Ramsay  in  London  has  discovered  that 
the  supposed  nitrogen  which  results  from 
treating  with  weak  sulphuric  acid  that  rare 
earth  found  in  Norway  and  known  as  Clevite, 
is  not  nitrogen,  but  argon,  and  that  with  it  is 
associated  an  element  long  known  theoreti 
cally  (revealed  hy  the  spectroscope  in  the 
sun’s  rays  but  never  found  before  on  this 
planet)  — helium. 

The  Yoke  of  Heathenism  —Hindu  “saints’” 
submit  to  very  severe  penances  in  order  to  win 
salvation.  Says  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
writing  from  Jeypore:  “They  do  subject  tbem- 
'selves  to  terrible  penances.  I  saw  a  man 
there  on  a  bed  of  spikes ;  men  hanging  by  the 
heels  to  a  tree ;  a  man  buried  to  the  neck  ;  a 
man  sitting  between  five  fires  before  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sun;  a  man  lacerating  himself  till  the 
blood  gushed  out;  a  man  holding  up  a  right 
arm  till  it  dried  up.  This  was  all  done  to 
gain  salvation,  not,  alas,  in  *the  Christian 
sense.  Salvation  has  with  them  various 
senses:  Absorption“into  the  Great  Spirit,  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  fear  of  having  to  take  an¬ 
other  birth,  and  such  like.  Even  with  some 
it  means  only  the  good  things  of  this  life — 
plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do  ” 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


ing,  soon  after  he  waa  seated :  **  I  just  came 
t*hiB  morning  to  have  you  explain  the  root  of 
politicB.  I  know  what  the  root  of  religion  is, 
and  how  it  grew,  but  these  Demociats  and 
’Publicans  I  can’t  understand.”  H.  E.  B. 


Higkest  vf  aU  in  Laaveniag  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Powder 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Jelly  Glasses.— A  cheap  way  to  make  jelly 
glasses  (says  the  Weekly  Times)  is  suggested 
by  a  housekeeper  who  never  thinks  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  penny  on  glass  for  jelly.  Take  bottles  of 
the  size  desired — beer  bottles  make  splendid 
ones — and  saturate  a  cord  with  coal  oil,  then 
tie  it  tight  around  the  bottle.  Be  sure  that 
none  of  the  coal  oil  runs  down  the  sides  of  the 
bottle;  if  it  does,  wipe  it  off.  Touch  a  lighted 
match  to  the  string,  and  the  bottle  will  cut 
in  two  as  neatly  as  though  made  that  way. 
Wrap  the  cord  three  times  around  right  close 
together,  and  just  as  the  sbrods  drop  away 
dash  a  cup  of  cold  water  on  the  bottle  and 
tap  the  neck  end  with  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

Bread  Merinqce.— Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  light,  add  gradually  one  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  beating  all  the  while,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  Mix  one  pint  of 
bread  crumbs  with  one  quart  of  milk,  pour 
this  on  the  eggs  and  sugar ;  mix  well  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  stiff:  When  done 
make  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
heap  on  the  pudding,  and  brown  in  a  quick 
oven.  When  using  the  cake  crumbs  use  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  one-half  of  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar. 

Spring  is  a  trying  time  to  the  delicate.  But 
it  need  not  be  so  if  he  or  she  gradually  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  bedrooms,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  lessens  the  amount  of  clothes  worn  when 
Bleeping.  But  in  the  morning  and  evening 
beware  of  the  cold  and  rawness,  which  is  even 
worse.  Cod  liver  oil  helps  to  keep  up  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat,  but  so  does  good  butter,  bacon  fat, 
and  good  creamy  milk. 

Chicken  with  Oyster  Dressing.— Select  a 
large,  plump  chicken.  Make  a  dressing  of 
bread  crumbs,  seasoning  well  with  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt;  add  a  dozen  large  oysters. 
Tie  in  cheese  cloth  and  put  to  cook  in  warm 
water;  cover  closely.  When  done,  make  a 
sauce  of  the  gravy,  pour  a  little  over  the 
chicken ;  strew  parsley  on  edge  of  platter. 
The  goodness  of  any  dish  depends  upon  the 
seasoning  and  care  in  cooking. 

To  Clean  Carpets.- For  soiled  carpets  at 
the  time  of  spring  cleaning,  salt  is  a  restorer 
of  faded  color ;  the  coarsest  kind  is  the  best, 
and  should  be  spread  without  stint.  Let  it  lie 
on  the  carpet  for  a  few  hours,  then  brush  it 
off  with  a  hard  broom ;  the  result  is  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  pinch  of  salt  dropped  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  a  lamp  where  kerosene  is  burned 
gives  the  light  brilliancy. 

■Make  an  ordinary  biscuit 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP 
HOME  MISSIONS. 


colored  men,  heard  singing  more  melodious 
than  could  be  rendered  elsewhere,  and  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  spiritual  tone  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  their  prayer-meetings,  their  missionary 
societies,  and  their  self  denying  gift  for  their 
own  people. 


Mrs.  Ewing,  who  led  the  usual  Tuesday 
prayer-meeting,  selected  the  lesson  for  the 
hour  from  the  Twenty  seventh  Psalm.  The 
truths  here  taught,  although  familiar,  “stretch 
■out  like  sunny  slopes”  and  are  full  of  strength 
and  assurance  to  the  believer.  Waiting  on 
the  Lord  means  more  than  quiescence ;  we 
must  put  ourselves  into  a  listening  attitude ; 
we  must  take  time  to  seek  God  and  come  into 
a  receptive  condition.  “Courage”  (verse  four¬ 
teenth)  indicates  vigorous  action ;  it  means 
unswerving  obedience,  which  results  in  confi¬ 
dence,  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  that  strength 
of  victory  which  overcometh. 

Mis.  James  spoke  of  the  Christian  life  as  a 
battle  and  the  soldier  as  always  under  arms 
and  ready  for  orders. 

A  note  of  praise  was  called  for  because  of  a 
crisis  that  had  been  reached  in  a  mountain 
school  of  the  South.  For  years  this  mission 
has  been  supported  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  a  mass  meeting  was  called  and  tbe 
people  were  informed  that  unless  they  could 
carry  on  the  work  tbe  school  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  place.  Their  appreciation  of 
all  that  the  school  had  accomplished,  and 
their  desire  to  retain  it,  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
that  they  at  once  gave  a  lot  for  a  building 
and  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars. 

Mrs.  Ham,  who  has  recently  visited  Biddle 
University  at  Charlotte,  and  Scotia  Seminary 
at  Concord.  North  Carolina,  saw  rare  scholar¬ 
ship  among  thosawho  are  picked  pupils  from 
schools  of  lower  grades  among  the  Freedmen, 
admirable  leadership  by  professors  who  are 


Prayer  was  offered  for  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians  in  Tama,  Iowa. 

Requests  were  also  read  from  Mrs.  Granger 
of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  and  from  Mrs. 
King  of  Wolf  Point,  Montana.  Four  boys  have 
been  received  into  the  church  at  Junean, 
Alaska. 

The  spirit  of  revival  is  still  so  manifest  at 
Las  Cruces.  Mrs.  Granger  writes,  that  “our 
teachers  are  holding  a  series  of  prayer- meet¬ 
ings  after  school  every  day,  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  and  often  in  the  evenings  for  the 
grown  people.  The  school  is  full  and  very 
promising.  We  want  that  many  more  may 
be  brought  to  Christ.  ”  Miss  Granger  says :  “  I 
thought  I  had  never  spent  a  happier  Sabbath 
or  experienced  so  much  joy  as  when  twelve 
received  Christian  baptism  in  our  church, 
five  adults  and  seven  children.  These  were 
called  to  confess  their  Lord  in  the  face  of  much 
opposition.  One  man  had  suffered  greatly. 
His  wife  opposed  him  and  succeeded  in  making 
his  home  very  disagreeable.  But  he  stood 
firm,  joined  the  church,  and  had  his  three 
children  baptized.  Now  she,  too,  is  thinking 
seriously  of  these  things.  The  former  joy  was 
nothing  compared  with  my  feelings  two  Sun¬ 
days  later,  w’hen  eight  pupils  from  our  school 
stood  up  and  confessed  Christ  and  united  with 
the  church.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how 
brave  these  children  are  when  they  are 
taunted  by  their  playmates  for  being  Protest¬ 
ants,  and  how  earnestly  they  are  trying  to  live 
up  to  their  duty.  ” 

Mrs.  Cynthia  D.  King  gladly  writes  from 
Wolf  Point,  Montana,  of  having  held  service  in 
the  new,  though  unfinished  chapel,  and  all 
seemed  happy,  although  most  of  the  audience 
were  obliged  to  sit  on  cotton  wood  slabs,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  four  inches  wide. 
Three  have  been  added  to  the  church  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Two  of  these  were  first 
united  in  Christian  marriage,  and  then  bap¬ 
tized.  To  me  this  was  a  most  impressive 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  sight.  Their  faces 
plainly  showed  that  they  had  found  that  peace 
and  joy  which  no  man  taketh  from  them. 
One  man  whose  name  is  ‘Growing  Thunder,’ 
should  now  be  called  ‘Growing  in  Grace,’  for 
he  uses  every  opportunity  to  witness  for 
Christ.  Pray  that  we  may  have  more  such 
witnesses  for  Him." 

Miss  Skea  writes  from  Tama:  “We  are  pro¬ 
gressing  slowly,  but  surely.  We  believe  that 


Diffuse 

Help! 

*VV  In  this  way. 

how 

j  Pearline  has 

helped  you,  tell 
^  others  and  let  it  help 
r  Iv  them.  Where  a 
/^\*\  woman  is  trying 

to  do  house- 
JB)  work  in  the  old,  hard- 
N  working,  rubbing  way, 
it’s  actual  charity  to 
tell  her  about  Pearline.  Per¬ 
haps  she  uses  it  for  scrubbing, 
washing  dishes,  etc.,  but  can’t 
believe  that  in  washing  clothes 
it  can  save  so  much  work  and 
wear  without  doing  harm. 

Your  personal  experience 
might  convince  her.  That 
would  help  Pearline,  to  be 
sure — but  think  how  much 
more  it  would  help  her,  by 
saving  time  and  strength  and 
real  money,  james  pvle,n. y. 


Maple  Biscuits. 
dough,  and  when  it  is  ready  to  roll  out,  stir 
in  a  large  cupful  of  maple  sugar  cut  into 
pieces  the  size  of  peas.  Cut  out  tbe  biscuit  as 
usual  and  put  them  quickly  into  a  hot  oven. 
As  the  biscuits  bake  the  sugar  melts  and  makes 
a  syrup  coating  which  is  liked  by  maple  sugar 
lovers.  They  can  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold, 
and  the  children  are  pretty  sure  to  like  them. 


Now  is  the  Time 


To  take  a  good  blood  purifier,  and  the  best  blood 
purifier  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  feel  tired  and 
worn,  run  down  and  debilitated,  it  is  because  your 
blood  has  become  impoverished  and  impure.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  will  do  you  good.  It  gives  rich  red 
blood  and  nerve,  meq^  and  bodily  strength.  It 
will  destroy  the  germs  of  disease,  drive  all  impurities 
from  your  blood  and  build  you  up  ready  to  meet  the 
change  to  warmer  weather  without  danger.  Attend 
to  this  matter  now,  and  remember  that 

Hoods’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 


cure  all  liver  ills,  biliousness 
headacne.  X6c. 


Hood’s  Pills 


Cburcb  flbueic 


the  priest  miDisters.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  very  properly  considers  that  the  music 
is  an  integral  part  of  worship,  and  that  one 
who  officiates  at  the  organ  should  be  qualified 
for  that  position  through  his  sympathy  with 
the  service.  That  Church  holds  it  to  be  im¬ 
proper  for  an  organist  in  the  Catholic  Church 
to  conduct  the  musical  worship  in  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  just  as  it  would  be  for  a  priest  to  con¬ 
duct  the  service  in  such  a  temple.  It  is  not 
true  that ’an  organist  conducts  the  musical 
worship  in  a  church  on  the  same  basis  that 
the  manufacturer  of  an  organ  will  build  an 
instrument  for  a  Catholic  Church  or  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  or  that  the  carpenter  will  construct  an 
edifice  of  any  denomination  or  faith,  provided 
he  is  paid  his  wages.  The  work  of  the  organ 
ist  is  on  a  different  basis,  if  it  has  any  dignity 
beyond  that  which  ordinarily  attaches  to  any 
honest  labor.  The  organist  in  a  Christian 
church  should  be  a  Christian  man,  and  in  a 
Hebrew  synagogue  should  be  a  Hebrew.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  should  necessarily 
agree  in  every  particular  with  the  creed  of  the 
church  where  he  officiates,  but  he  should 
necessarily  be  in  accord  with  the  worship  of 
which  he  forms  an  integral  and  an  important 
part.  This  is  such  an  obvious  proposition  that 
it  is  almost  a  truism,  and  yet  both  musicians 
and  congregations  are  very  apt  to  ignore  it. 


ROTE  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.  By 

Cartla  aMl  Fieri*.  Price,  SO  Centa. 

Mandolin  Chords  and  How  to  Play 
Accompaniments  byc.B.Prmu.  Prfce.siic 
IN  BLOSSOM  TIME.  (A  Serrice  for  Child¬ 
ren'!  Day.)  By  1..  E.  Son**.  Price,  5  Conti. 
ROYAL  ORGAN  FOLIO.  Price,  so  Cent.. 

QON'T.  By  ero.  F.  BeMt.  A  friendly  attempt 
to  correct  eome  error,  in  mu.ical  terminology.  Price. 
2S  Cent.. 

CALENDAR  OF  THE  DAYS  ^ithMn.ic, 

Recitation,  and  Tableaux.  By  Kst«  W.  Hmi- 
ilUta.  Price,  2S  CenU. 

THE  FIREFLY  SLAVE,  a cant.uforJn- 

Teniles  and  adnlti.  By  Freneen  Eatem.  Prico.SOc. 
m-mn  jrOlSW  OO. 

-'IMCINHATL  NPW  YORK.  OIlICAfiO. 


ORSAN  LOFT  ETHICS. 

The  following  letter  touches  a  number  of 
practical  questions : 

To  Tbb  Musical  Editor  or  Thi  Evamoklist  : 

Dear  Sir :  It  seems  to  me  the  average  con¬ 
gregation  needs  some  information  upon  who 
shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  pipe  organ.  Many 
people  regard  the  pi{M  organ  as  some  of  our 
rural  friends  do  their  parlors,  only  to  be 
opened  upon  certain  occasions,  and  then  only 
under  supervision  of  the  re|;ulRr  organist. 

What  are  a  capable  organist's  rights  as  com¬ 
monly  understood?  Is  it  necessary  to  make  a 
contract  regarding  students?  Is  it  customary 
for  organists  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  organ 
in  giving  lessons  to  make  up  for  the  wear  and 
tear  upon  the  stops,  pedals,  motor,  etc.  ? 

Should  the  organ  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Trustees  or  the  Musical  Committee  (who 
are  elected  by  the  congregation  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Trustees),  who  engage  and  pay  the 
organist  and  look  after  the  musical  expenses 
of  the  church? 

Except  in  Roman  Catholic  and  a  few  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  churches,  it  is  customary  to 
allow  the  organist  to  have/ree  use  of  the  organ 
for  lessons  and  personal  practice.  Whether 
organists  have  the  right  to  have  pupils  prac¬ 
tice  upon  the  organ  is  a  matter  perhaps  of 
contract :  it  is  usually  permitted.  The  organ 
will  not  be  injured  in  the  slightest  by  legiti¬ 
mate  use,  and  a  capable  organist  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  see  to  it  that  hie  pupils  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  instructed  to  handle  the  instrument 
properly. 

When  the  supply  of  wind  is  furnished  by  an 
electric  or  water  motor,  and  the  extra  use  of 
the  organ  for  pupils’  practice  entails  addi¬ 
tional  expense  for  power,  the  church  is  tech¬ 
nically  justified  in  asking  to  be  reimbursed, 
but  it  is  impolitic  to  insist  on  this  point.  Or¬ 
ganists’  salaries  are  not  large,  and  churches 
can  well  afford  to  allow  them  unlimited  use  of 
the  organ,  even  if  blowing  expenses  are  some¬ 
what  increased  thereby.  Wear  and  tear  on 
the  organ’s  action  amounts  practically  to 
nothing,  and  some  experts  say  that  use  im¬ 
proves  the  tone  of  an  organ.  It  certainly 
keeps  dust  from  settling  in  the  pipes. 

The  supervision  of  the  organ  is  generally  left 
to  the  organist,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Trustees  or  Music  Committees.  If  the  organ¬ 
ist  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  his  in¬ 
strument,  he  had  better  be  dismissed,  but 
where  a  church  has  a  man  who  is  doing  his 
work  well  and  shows  that  he  is  interested  in 
the  church,  it  is  bad  policy  to  begrudge  him 
the  use  of  the  organ  for  his  pupils  whereby  be 
can  augment  the  salary  received  from  the 
church  to  such  an  extent  that  he,  in  turn,  will 
think  twice  before  seeking  a  position  at  a 
higher  salary,  where,  perchance,  his  privileges 
would  be  fewer. 

It  is  largely  due  to  an  inconsiderate  treat¬ 
ment  of  organists  by  the  churches  that  the 
former  are  inclined  to  consider  their  relations 
to  the  latter  purely  one  of  business.  That 
the  offer  is  often  put  on  a  basis  of  simple 
dollars  and  cents  is  true,  but  that  is  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  incumbent.  Unjust 
treatment— as  in  the  case  in  a  Hew  England 
city  upon  which  we  commented  a  few  weeks 
ago — has  made  many  organists  look  upon 
churches  as  **  soulless  corporations.  ”  and  caused 
them  to  cast  an  anchor  to  windward  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  second  church  or  a  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue  while  holding  their  original  position. 

From  an  ethical  standpoint  we  feel  like  sus¬ 
taining  the  position  taken  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  Paterson,  N.  J. ,  who  has  directed 
that  his  organist  must  either  cease  playing  for 
a  Hebrew  synagogue,  or  terminate  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  where 
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Premium  Guitars,  Mandoiins,  Banjos  &  Vioiins 


ONLY  $6  FOR  EITHER, 
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THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR 

zTo.  a. 


By  Sankey,  HcOranahan  and  Stebbinb. 

Issued  last  moutb.  Contains  the  latest  Anthems,  Quartets 
Dnets,  Sacred  Songs  and  Choruses,  by  toe  authors. 

Paper  Covers,  30c.;  Boards,  40c.;  Cloth,  SOc.,  by  express  not 
prepaid.  If  by  mail,  add  6c.  each  for  postage. 

THE  BIQLOW  ft  HAIN  CO., 

76  E.  Bth  St.,  New  York.  SIS  Wabash  Are.,  OhlrafO. 


Thl*  firm  builds  organs  for  divine  -wor 
sblp.  'They  are  of  superior  tone  and  finish 
and  embody  all  Improvements  of  practi¬ 
cal  value. 


nUller  &  Abel 


(Lite  of  tho  Rooluvcit  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

"""Sber.  orgai 

CONCERT,  vyA\\J.n.i 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
Send  Tor  fatmlogue. 


Send  for  spee.lfleatione  and  priees,  and  liet  of  over 
eight  hundred  organs  built  by  this  firm. 
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"THE  PIANIST. 

A  nonthly  Musical  nagazlne,  published  by  the  Virgil 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Sdmnbr  Salter,  Editor. 
Annual  Subscription,  fl.OO. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  W.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MUSIC 


The  Best  illustrated  Husical  Magazine  in 
the  World.” 

$3.00  per  Year.  Single  Number,  age. 

Address  THE  AUDITORIUn,.  1403.1405, 

Chicago,  III. 


An  organist  and  orchestral  leader  of  the  most 
thorough  European  training,  w  ishes  to  obtain  an 
engagement  in  a  Preahyterian  church.  Has  now  a  posi¬ 
tion.  but  would  change  if  satislartory  inducements  were 
offered.  Address  “R."  office  of  The  Evannelist. 


TOUR  organized  by  the  EVANGELIST  to  visit  the  centres  of 
£  I  sacred  mnslc  and  organ  work  In  England  and  the  Continent  Is  now 
two-thirds  made  up,  and  as  membership  Is  limited  to  100,  appllca- 
^NIF  tlon  sbonld  be  made  at  once  by  any  who  wrlsb  to  enjoy  Its  pleasures 
and  beneflt.  The  tourists  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  professional  and  social  courtesies  from  the  leaders  in  sacred  music 
abroad,  and  the  trip  wrill  he  a  unique  experience,  one  that  will  be  historic  in  the 
annals  of  church  mnslc.  No  organist,  choirmaster,  or  intelligent  lover  of  sacred 
music,  can  fall  to  appreciate  the  delight  and  advantage  of  meeting  personally, 
under  the  happiest  auspices,  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  In  cathedral,  choir  and 
organ  music  and  listening  to  special  services,  recitals,  etc.,  kindly  arranged  by 
them  In  honor  to  their  gnests. 

The  main  featnres  of  the  trip  were  carefully  outlined  In  a  special  visit  abroad 
last  autumn ;  and  an  advance  representative  of  the  party,  himself  an  accomplished 
organist  and  choir  leader.  Is  now  In  Europe  arranging  the  final  details.  He  cables 
that  the  foreign  musicians  are  showing  the  moet  cordial  spirit  of  hospitality  and 
co.operation. 

Let  no  aspiring  organist  or  choir  leader  miss  this  unique  trip,  so  carefully 
studied  to  afford  him  the  opporttmlty  of  a  lifetime  to  gain  an  Insight  into  the  heart 
of  the  mnslc  life  abroad.  The  cathedral  choirs,  the  great  musical  associations, 
the  famous  modem  town  hall  organs,  and  the  historic  Instruments,  the  marvel 
of  centuries,  are  visited  In  tom  under  the  most  exceptionally  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  company  with  a  chosen  group  of  representative  American  musicians, 
whom  to  be  associated  with  Is  of  Itself  a  cultivation  and  delight. 

The  date  of  sailing,  the  route  and  the  expense  are  arranged  to  meet  the  typical 
requirements  of  the  American  church  mnsician.  The  party  sail  per  specially 
chartered  steamship  “  Berlin  at  4  p.  m.,  June  Mth,  are  absent  six  weeks,  and  the 
entire  expense  is  $300. 

An  Illustrated  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  the  trip,  will  he  sent  free  on  application 
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Foreign 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  8q.,  New  York  City. 


Music  Tour  Dept. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


MUSIC  HINTS  FROM  AUSTBAUA. 

The  Southern  CrosB  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
has  been  collecting  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
leading  organists  and  choirmasters  of  that  re¬ 
gion  in  regard  to  church  music.  We  give  a 
few  extracts: 

Mr.  T.  R.  Edeson  of  Scots  Church,  says: 
“We  pay  four  of  our  singers.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  great  help  in  the  way  of  enabling  us  to 
The  rest  of  our  choir  are 


There  is  one  point  that  to  my  mind  favors 
the  placing  of  the  choir  to  the  front— it  gives 
the  leaders  an  opportunity  to  study  their  audi¬ 
ence  and  to  select  music  accordingly. 

An  organized  musical  society  in  a  church 
will  develop  more  interest,  do  better  work  for 
the  church,  and  organists  may  come  or  choir¬ 
masters  may  go,  but  the  musical  organization 
goes  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  ready  for 
duty  under  whatever  direction  it  may  have. 

Yours  cordially,  Joseph  C.  Clark,  M.D. 


HOW  TO  EARN  THE  TOUR. 

We  commend  to  musicians,  organists,  and 
choirmasters  the  example  of  an  enterprising 
young  man,  who  is  organist  in  a  church  in  a 
neighboring  city.  Being  desirous  to  go  on  the 
Church  Music  Tour,  he  announced  an  organ 
recital,  with  this  object  in  view.  His  friends 
in  the  town  flocked  to  hie  support,  and  he  was 
able  to  count  up  a  profit  of  over  $100  from  the 
entertainment.  This,  with  his  other  funds, 
make  it  practicable  for  him  to  go. 

We  hear  of  one  or  two  other  similar  enter¬ 
prises.  And  “what  man  has  done,  man  can 
do.”  It  will  be  found  comparatively  easy 
for  any  organist,  who  is  respected  and  pop¬ 
ular,  to  fill  a  church  or  lecture-room  with 
those  who  would  be  happy  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  him  by  making  such  a  concert  a 
success.  One  could  arrange  such  a  recital 
with  ail  the  more  boldness,  because  the  church 
would  ultimately  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  expenditure.  The  trip  which  we  have 
organized  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  any 
congregation  where  the  tourist  may  officiate, 
for  it  will  furnish  the  party,  whether  player 
or  singer,  with  a  wonderfully  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  musical  art,  and  supply  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  greatest  importance. 

But  perhaps  your  organist  feels  a  little  mod¬ 
est  in  this  matter  and  dislikes  to  take  the 
initiative.  If  so,  cannot  music  loving  friends 
in  the  church,  persons  who  realize  what  it 
means  to  the  church  to  have  its  music  in  com¬ 
petent  hands,  organize  a  concert  or  recital 
which  will  enable  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
church’s  music  to  reap  the  advantage  for 
himself  or  herself,  and  for  the  church  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  joruney?  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  get  up  an  evening’s  entertainment, 
which,  at  a  reasonable  basis  of  admission, 
would  realize  nearly  or  quite  the  cost  of  the 
excursion. 


get  capable  singers, 
volunteers.  I  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  leave.  It  is  specially 
difficult  to  get  tenors.  My  experience  has 
been  that  intimations  from  the  pulpit  of  our 
need  of  voices  bring  us  few  compared  with  the 
number  who  join  us  through  being  brought  to 
us  by  friends  who  are  already  members,  or 
by  the  reputation  of  the  choir.  Indeed,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  city  churches  have  more  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with  than  suburban  congre¬ 
gations  in  the  way  of  getting  new  members ; 
and  as  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  it 
makes  it  more  awkward  for  them  to  attend 
practice.  The  congregation  join  in,  more  or 
less,  in  the  singing.  My  idea  is  that  those 
who  can  sing  should  join  in,  and  that  those 
who  cannot  should  listen  and  learn.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  not  sing  than  that 
they  should  make  discord.  We  make  a  special 
feature  of  chanting  the  prose  psalms,  and  the 
congregation  do  not  join  so  much  in  them. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  choirs  are  the  most 
restless  and  troublesome  part  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  1  think  that  my  choir  is  pretty  well 
trained.  To  prevent  them  making  inquiries  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  and  tunes,  we 
have  slips  printed  and  I  fill  in  the  numbers 
on  these  and  give  them  to  the  choir  on  Sun¬ 
days.  ” 

The  Rev.  George  Sutton,  precentor  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  says:  “There  is  a  strong 
tendency,  especially  in  country  choirs,  to  at¬ 
tempt  anthems  and  services  which  they  cannot 
render.  That  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that 
choirs  will  not  come  to  practice  unless  you 
give  them  something  that  they  will  shine  in. 
That  is  a  great  pity,  for  choir  practice  should 
be  considered  the  most  important  of  week¬ 
evening  engagements,  and  should  be  regarded 
as  a  solemn  duty  to  God.  No  one  sings  at  a 
concert  or  on  the  stage  without  rehearsal,  and 
should  they  treat  the  Church  as  lower  than 
these?  Nothing  should  be  sung  giving  to  the 
service  the  air  of  a  concert,  or  merely  to  fill  a 
gap,  or  to  gratify  some  one’s  vanity,  or  to 
show  off  the  paid  soloist,  or  to  pacify  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  member  of  the  choir,  or  to  exhibit 
the  organist’s  powers— or  want  of  powers. 
One  thing  that  mars  the  beauty  of  parish  ser 
vices  is  mispronunciation  by  the  choir.  It  is 
strange  how  often  a  person  who  in  ordinary 
conversation  speaks  correctly  will  mispro¬ 
nounce  words  in  singing.  Among  the  things 
that  tend  to  spoil  singing  in  the  choir  is  also 
inattention  to  details ;  the  attention  which 
should  be  given  to  the  responses,  psalms,  and 
hymns  being  too  often  given  to  anthems.  It 
would  be  well  if  anthems  were  read  over  be¬ 
fore  being  sung.  ” 

Musical  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
different  in  the  antipodes  from  what  they  are 
here. 


A  CALL  FOR  AN  ORGANIST. 

Nzw  Yobk,  April  IS,  18S6. 
To  THS  Musical  Editor  or  Thr  Evanoxlist: 

Will  you  be  willing  in  y,/ur  columns  to  in¬ 
quire  for  us  for  an  organist  of  the  following 
description :  One  who  speaks  German  and 
English,  who  knows  Jesus  as  his  Saviour  and 
wants  others  to  know  Him ;  who  has  the 
Christ  in  his  heart  and  shows  Him  when  he 
plays.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  pay  such  an 
one  for  his  services,  and  appreciate  your  efforts 
in  getting  him  for  us.  If  he  will  address 
Evangelist,  P.  O.  Station  “B.,”  N.  Y.  City,  I 
will  get  replies. 


We  wish  to  thank  our  musical  friends  for 
the  Easter  programmes  which  have  reached 
us.  May  we  not  have  more  of  these,  as  we 
are  anxious  to  make  as  large  a  collection  as 
possible,  with  the  purpose  of  submitting  them 
to  the  English  and  French  musicians  whose 
compositions  were  rendered  in  American 
churches  in  connection  with  Easter  services? 
We  request  three  copies  of  the  progranmies, 
as  we  wish  to  use  them  in  several  places. 
Please  address  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


There  is  an  interesting  account  in  The  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Music  of  the  service  at  St.  Nicholas 
Cole  Abbey,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who 
manage  it.  Canon  Shuttleworth,  who  is  hon¬ 
orary  choirmaster  as  well  as  rector,  believes 
in  mixed  choirs.  Boys,  he  says,  are  too  much 
trouble  to  train.  He  is  emphatic  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  giving  the  people  a  chance  of  sing¬ 
ing  ;  the  evening  service  is  entirely  for  the 
people.  In  the  morning  service,  which  is 
choral,  and  in  the  afternoon  service,  which 
generally  consists  of  an  oratorio,  the  congre¬ 
gation  only  join  in  the  hymns.  Canon  Shut¬ 
tleworth  believes  in  unison  singing  for  the 
people,  but  his  organist,  Mr.  Norris,  says  the 
men  in  the  congregation  like  to  sing  tenor  and 
bass,  and  he  prefers  harmony.  He  also  favors 
boys’  voices,  out  confesses  that  when  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  music  to  learn  ladies  are  in¬ 
evitable,  as  they  read  so  much  more  quickly. 


I^ifty-'two  Organ  Xalka.  47. 


organ.  He  presented  these  drowings  prepared  by  the 
designer  in  the  employ  of  Farrand  &  Votey.  One  of 
them  showed  a  case  of  the  open  style,  in  which  the 
pipes  of  the  organ  formed  almost  the  entire  visible 
front  of  the  organ,  but  Itttle  wood  being  in  view.  An¬ 
other  was  of  a  case  of  the  renaissance  style,  in  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  woodwork  appeared,  the 
whole  suggesting  a  facade.  The  third  was  of  an  in¬ 
intermediate  character,  designed  to  give  appearance 
of  sufficient  strength  and  solidity  and  yet  show  but  a 
moderote  amount  of  woodwork,  leaving  the  pipes  clear 
enough  to  yield  all  the  free-way  possible  for  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  sound  into  the  church.  The  latter  was 
adopted  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
Messrs.  Farrand  &  Votey,  the  drawings  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  architect  of  the  church  that  perfect  harmony 
in  decorative  work  might  be  preserved. 

In  discussing  the  matter  Mr.  Levelhead  said,  “  It  is 
in  this  close  and  careful  attention  to  every  detail, 
iwhether  great  or  small,  that  Farrand  &  Votey  show 
themselves  tc  be  master  workmen.  They  neglect 
nothing  that  will  conduce  to  rounding  out  their  work 
into  a  perfect  whole.  Having  planned  for  us  an  organ 
perfect  in  all  its  proportions  and  balance,  exactly 
suited  to  our  Church  and  our  needs,  they  devote 
themselves  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  skillfu] 
workmanship  and  artistic  taste  to  every  detatl  of  tone, 
action  and  mechanical  accessory  necessary  to  realize 
s  perfect  musical  instrument.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
they  spare  no  care  to  have  it  present  a  form  as  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  as  the  music  it  shall  yield  will  be  to  the 
ear.  One  would  expect  this  in  a  huge  concert  organ 
in  a  great  public  hall,  but  they  give  the  same  careful 
attention  to  our  church  organ,  and  do  the  same  for 
their  smallest  instruments.  This  is  why  a  Forrand  & 
Votey  organ  is  always  a  good  organ." 


I  You  desire  to  be  Stylish  | 


Inttrlim  ih 
SUevfs  and 
j/our  Spring 
Costumes  « 


CHURCH  MUSIC  AT  GLEAN. 

Glean,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1896. 
To  THE  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir :  Enclosed  please  find  order  of  ser¬ 
vice  entitled  “Easter  Greetings,*  issued  by  the 
Bach  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
this  city.  Our  musical  organization  is  now 
six  months  old,  and  Easter  marked  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  most  satisfactory  music  in 
the  church’s  history.  The  Bach  Society  take 
up  the  study  of  the  cantata,  “Ruth,”  by  Gaul, 
this  week. 


reals  ted.  j 

Puffed  Sleeres  and  Skirts  will  not  4 
lose  their  shape  if  lined  with  Fibre  ^ 
(^mols— unaffected  by  dampness —  4 
endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes.  ^ 

I  Ualat  CMBtar— Lcadlag  Dr;  G*«4*  Stem.  (( 
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April  25,  1898. 


^OMEN’8  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  usaal  weekly  meeiing,  April  17tb,  was 
led  by  Mra.  Beers.  Before  offering  prayer  she 
spoke  of  the  beautiful  custom  in  the  East  of 
giving  the  Easter  greeting  to  every  one  one 
meets,  whether  friend  or  stranger,  “The  Lord 
is  risen,”  and  the  reply  comes  with  joy,  “The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed !”  It  is  the  best  news,  as 
it  is  the  foundation  truth  of  our  religion,  and 
she  went  on  to  quote  Paul’s  strong  words,  “If 
Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  our  preaching  vain 
and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  .  .  .  But  now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.” 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  Africa,  so 
Hiss  Hawley  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Reut- 
linger,  who  wrote  February  11th  from  Benito: 
Your  last  kind  letter  began  with  the  sad  note 
about  the  cablegram  which  had  then  reached 
jou,  that  dear  Mrs.  Laffin  was  no  more  with 
us.  ...  To  our  eyes  the  two,  Mrs.  Lafiin  and 
Mr.  Good,  were  just  those  who  could  do  the 
most  effective  work,  and  the  Lord  called 
them.  But  what  can  we  do  but  bow  submis¬ 
sively  to  the  heavy  strokes  and  say  the  Lord’s 
will  be  done.  Then  another  trial  has  fallen 
heavily  on  Mr.  Roberts,  who  has  recovered 
from  his  last  illness,  but  cannot  see.  He  is  so 
patient,  it  is  just  beautiful  to  see  his  submis¬ 
sion.  The  doctors  hope  that  by  degrees  he 
will  get  his  sight  back.  Before  we  left 
Batanga  be  had  been  led  for  the  first  time 
-among  the  Nabeya,  amongst  whom  be  is  to 
work,  and  be  was  so  happy  to  be  able  to  go. 
Our  small  boat,  the  Eyo,  is  to  go  to  Batanga 
for  his  use  on  the  Loby  River,  until  they  have 
a  boat  themselves.  We  enjoyed  meeting  them 
all  at  Batanga,  but  missed  those  who  had 
gone.  But  the  Lord  was  very  gracious  and 
we  felt  His  Hpirit  in  our  midst.  * 

Mrs.  Reutlinger  was  starting  for  her  fur¬ 
lough  in  Switzerland,  her  home,  and  adds: 
On  the  eve  of  our  departure  the  Lord  gives  us 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  which  makes  our  hearts 
rejoice.  The  Governor  of  Gaboon,  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  case  in  regard  to  our  school  work, 
sends  us  word  that  we  have  the  permission  to 
begin  the  school  right  away  again  with  the 
help  of  a  native  teacher  who  speaks  French. 
This  is  great  gain  to  us,  and  we  do  rejoice. 

Mrs.  McCauley  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  wrote  a 
•charming  letter  about  her  work  in  the  primary 
echool.  She  is  getting  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
-of  years  ago  in  having  two  teachers  who  were 
trained  in  the  Joshi  Gakuir.  The  school  is 
full  to  overfiowing,  and  they  want  another 
room  to  hold  twenty  or  thirty,  to  cost  about 
$50. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  learn  from  Miss  Gilbert 
of  Utica,  who  was  present,  that  the  Society 
there  bad  raised  $00  for  this  purpose.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-four  families  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  school,  eleven  of  them  this 
year  being  Christian,  while  last  year  there  was 
only  three.  The  Sunday-school  gave  fifteen 
yen.  a  yen  being  about  half  a  dollar,  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
islands.  Bitter  cold  was  prevailing,  intensify- 
.ing  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  some  of  the 

The  Chief  Charm 

of  silv’er  and  gold,  whether  for  table 
or  toilet,  is  their  brilliancy.  That's 
the  charm  that  attracts.  With 

S«giSiS! 


their  brilliancy  is  developed  to  a 
remarkable  degree — equalled  only 
when  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
silversmith. 

Send  for  WUl  anantitr  or  N>x  noet- 
paid,  15  cte.  ICif  sold  ererjwhrre. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  GO.,  72  John  St.,  Nevr  Yor* 


soldiers  being  frozen  to  death.  A  description 
of  the  children’s  Christmas  exercise  followed. 
They  are  very  patriotic,  and ,  every  day  would 
say  their  motto,  “God  bless  our  country.  God 
bless  our  Emperor.”  So  when  Mrs.  McCauley 
asked  how  many  loved  their  country  and  em 
peror,  two  hundred  little  hands  were  up  in  a 
second.  How  many,  then,  she  asked,  will 
give  up  their  Christmas  gifts  for  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  the  sick  soldiers?  Again 
two  hundred  bands  went  up.  One  could  not 
but  admire  their  ready,  willing  service.  Then 
she  showed  them  how  in  serving  others  they 
were  serving  Christ.  The  smaller  children 
each  had  a  small  gift  nevertheless,  costing 
about  one  cent.  The  combined  offerings, 
amounting  to  six  yen,  were  put  in  a  large, 
beautiful  envelope  and  carried  by  a  small  boy 
on  a  tray  and  reverently  laid  on  the  table.  An 
explanation  followed  of  the  Red  Cross  move¬ 
ment.  and  then  about  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
There  was  a  Christmas  exercise  translated 
and  adopted  from  Over  Sea  and  Land,  which 
the  children  did  beautifully.  However  unruly 
they  may  be  in  private,  you  can  always  de¬ 
pend  on  Japanese  children  to  show  off  and 
do  their  best  in  public. 

News  from  Lahore,  India,  came  -in  a  letter 
from  Miss  Gilbertson,  read  by  Mrs.  Kimball. 
She  described  the  Sunday-school  pic  nic  they 
had  had.  They  bad  a  gay  time,  and  plenty 
of  lunch,  buns,  sandwiches,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
now  there  was  the  satisfaction  of  it  being  over 
for  a  year.  The  place  where  they  went  was  a 
beautiful  bower,  with  hundreds  of  little  foun¬ 
tains  where  water  could  be  turned  on,  a  real 
King’s  garden.  She  was  going  to  visit  a  new 
zenana  soon,  where  a  man  had  brought  home 
a  young  wife.  He  said  he  had  read  that  wives 
are  the  companions  of  their  husbands,  but  it 
was  not  so  with  their  women,  and  he  wanted 
his  wife  to  learn  to  read.  Two  ladies  from 
Chicago  were  in  Lahore,  and  Miss  Gilbertson 
thought  their  eyes  were  a  good  deal  opened 
by  what  they  bad  seen,  for  people  had  strange 
ideas  since  the  so-called  Parliament  of  Re¬ 
ligions.  If  those  Eastern  orators  had  been 
asked,  “Where  are  your  women,”  there  would 
have  been  a  different  story  of  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  their  religions.  The  visit  of  Mr. 
Wilder  and  Mr.  Morehead  to  Lahore  had  been 
delightful.  While  addressing  principally  the 
students,  all  had  enjoyed  hearing  them. 

A  whiff  of  fragrance,  as  it  were,  from  the 
Annual  Meeting,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Morse, 
who  heard  a  small  boy,  not  heretofore  very 
active  in  his  mission  band,  exclaim,  “We 
must  have  a  rousing  big  meeting  after  this.  ” 

A  letter  from  Miss  Montgomery  of  Hamadan 
was  brought  by  her  living  epistle,  her  sister, 
who  is  with  us.  It  told  of  a  comforting  visit 
she  made  to  a  sick  boy,  a  former  pupil,  how 
he  quoted  passages  of  Scripture,  and  appreci¬ 
ated  her  coming.  She  begged  prayer  for  this 
boy  that  on  his  recovery  he  might  not  be  led 
into  vice.  To  a  woman  she  had  visited  there 
was  another  opportunity  to  explain  Christ  and 
His  power,  and  for  her,  too,  she  asked  prayers. 
The  old  Jewish  teacher  had  come  to  them  with 
the  proposition  to  join  their  school,  bringing 
bis  eighty  scholars  with  him,  showing  his  real 
approval  of  their  work. 

A  meeting  at  New  Rochelle  in  memory  of 
the  aged  saint  and  missionary,  Mrs.  Schauffler, 
was  announced,  and  the  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Mrs.  Dennis. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  stop  before  the  Man¬ 
agers’  Meeting  to  greet  our  dear  Mrs.  Pond, 
just  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  and  Baby  McClure  from  North  China. 
Mrs.  McClure  used  to  be  Miss  Baird  of  our  own 
Board,  though  since  her  marriage  under  the 
Canadian  Board.  It  is  always  a  help  to  have 
strangers  or  anyone  interested  come  in  to  our 
meetings  and  make  themselves  known  to  us. 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding 

ought  to  be  on  the  edge 
of  your  dress  skirt.  It  ? 

Duxbak  Rainproof  keeps  the  skirt 
dry.  Take  no  substitute,  no  matter 
what  the  clerk  says. 

A  sefofthe  “5.  H.  <&  Af."  miniature  figures  sham¬ 
ing  the  latest  Parisian  costumes,  with  Booklet  on  "  Horn 
to  Bind  the  Dress  Skirt,"  mailed/or  10c,  in  stamps. 

•  •S.tl.a  M.**  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


Dress  Goods 
For  Present  Demand. 


Coverts— Brown,  Blue  and  Gray  mixed, 
now  in  great  favor— three  new  cases  on 
sale  this  week,  specially  marked. 

Crepons— Rock,  Pebble,  and  long- 
crimp  varieties,  any  laslilonable  shade, 
from  75  cents  per  yard  upward. 

Seizes— In  medium  and  very  dark 
blues  as  well  as  <»tlier  colors ;  extra 
values  in  these. 

Summer  Goods— All  wool  Checked 
Be  Laines,  40  cents  per  yard  ;  and  an 
all  novelty  stock  ot  Challies. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING 

COOKING  UTZN8IIA,  Cim,BRT. 
CROCKXRT,  riNB  CHINA  AND  OI.A88, 

EDDT  REFRIOERATORS. 

WATER  FILTERS  AND  COOLERS. 
CEDAR  AND  CAMPHORWOOD  CHESTS. 


130  and  132  'West  42nd  Street. 


IMPORTANT  to  buy  THE  LATEST  and  BEST 


LAMPS.  TheMiller 

lias  no  eqnal.  Perfectly  made  on  newldeae 
(oar  patonu).  **The  Miller'*  will  pleane  you# 
Every  LAmp  ffuaranteed.  One  thousand  designs 
to  select  from— complete  line^  For  Weddioff 


Omn,  bnr  «^niller’’^ 


imn« 
i»  ‘Iti 


Write  for  catalogue 


if  your  deafer  will  not  supply  *^The  Miller." 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO. 

66  Park  Place,  corner  College  Place,  New  York. 


LADIES  !  ! 


'Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  so 
send  thin  ‘‘Ad"  and  15c.  In  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  Wh.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Biir  preminins, 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices,  bend  for  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  886.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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Cburcb  Construction 
anb  equipment. 


LOCATION  AND  SUCCESS. 

A  church  of  a  eiater  denomination  io  en¬ 
deavoring  to  sell  its  beautiful  building,  fin¬ 
ished  only  about  five  years  ago,  and  not  yet 
entirely  paid  for.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
block,  on  a  fashionable  side  street.  When 
asked  of  the  difficulties  which  have  led  to  the 
proposed  sale,  one  of  the  officers  replied:  "The 
church  is  in  the  wrong  place.  It  should  have 
been  upon  the  corner.  We  could  have  placed 
it  there  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  more,  and 
it  'would  have  been  a  success.  Now  no  one 
but  the  members  of  the  congregation  see  it 
and  visit  it,  and  we  do  not  grow,  but  are 
rather  decreasing  in  numbers  by  deaths  and 
removals.  ” 

The  caation  given  by  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  site 
for  a  church  is  interesting  and  pertinent  in  this 
connection.  In  view  of  the  larger  experience 
of  the  Board,  it  deserves  the  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  any  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
new  church. 

It  is  well  for  a  cliurch  when  selecting  a  site 
to  remember  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
enterprise  is  largely  determined  by  its  posi¬ 
tion.  One  who  had  bad  much  experience  in 
building  churches,  has  said :  "It  is  no  econ¬ 
omy  for  you  to  have  the  ground  for  your 
chapel  presented  to  you  if  it  is  not  where  you 
wish  it  to  be.  Ordinarily  it  is  better  that 
churches  should  be  at  the  center  of  population 
and  upon  broad  and  busy  avenues,  where  they 
are  in  full  sight,  than  to  be  secluded  upon 
side  streets,  however  attractive  the  quiet  and 
privacy  may  seem.  A  church  should  be  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  evangelizing  power,  not  a  chapel  of  ease 
for  a  few ;  and  so  it  should  stand  where  it  will 
attract  the  eyes  and  call  forth  the  interest  of 
the  busy  population  as,  intent  upon  its  daily 
work,  it  surges  by.” 

"If  the  Committee  when  selecting  the  site 
will  remember  that  a  church  cannot  move  as 
easily  as  a  private  family,  and  that  it  costs 
no  more  to  build  in  the  desirable  than  in  the 
undesirable  place,  they  will  be  helped  to  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  economize  in  the  cost  of 
the  lot  at  the  expense  of  imperilling  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise.  ” 

In  regard  to  building  upon  inside  lots, 
a  prominent  architect  of  great  experience  in 
erecting  churches,  says:  "If  it  be  possible  to 
secure  the  same  sized  lot  on  a  comer  at  fifteen 
to  twenty  five  per  cent,  additional  cos^,  I 
would  advise  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  less  sac¬ 
rifice  of  valuable  room  in  way  of  exits  and  en¬ 
trances,  as  well  as  securing  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  entrances  on  two 
streets,  with  a  view  of  future  additions  An 
inside  lot  is  wasteful  of  room  in  hallways 
necessary  for  entrance  to  any  audience  room 
in  the  rear,  in  having  to  pass  the  whole  length 
of  the  auditorium  in  front,  while  if  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  room  be  placed  in  front,  passage 
wavs  will  be  necessary  cn  both  sides  of  its 
full  length  to  reach  the  auditorium.  For 
such  reasons  I  always  advise  securing,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  even  at  an  advanced  price,  a  good 
corner  lot.” 

The  difference  in  cost  of  construction  is  but 
little,  and  not  always  in  favor  of  the  inside  lot. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  is  the 
relation  of  location  to  success.  Small  ex¬ 
penditure  with  even  partial  failure,  is  not  so 
good  economy  as  large  expenditure  with  good 
success.  _ 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business  I 
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Good  Judgment 


is  shown  in  buying  genuine  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list)  from  responsible  deal¬ 
ers,  and  in  having  your  painting  done  by 
practical  painters.  Labor  is  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  painting,  and  satisfactory  results 
can  only  be  secured  by  properly  applying 
the  best  materials  —  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

Any  shade  or  color  is  easily  made  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  tinting  coiora,  especially  prepared  lor  this  purpose. 
For  color-card  and  pamphlet  —  sent  free  — address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.. 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command. 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  timeSs 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred.  Address  The  Evange¬ 
list,  88  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City. 


JAMES  G.  WILSON, 

Send  S  two-eent  gtammfnr  lUwtrated  Catalnf/ue. 
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*  ^  FOLDING  SEAT  PEW 

The  moet  eomfortabU,  eoneenient  and 
eieanly  Pew  made. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  leth^SK,  New  York. 

(1  Doom  East  of  Vnlon  Ssuare), 

Manufacturers  of  Church  Pews,  Pulpit  Furniture,  Sunday 
Scho<d  Settees,  Assembly  Boom  Chairs,  Tablet  Cbalrs  for  Bdn 
cational  Institutions,  etc. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Oak  Alma  Bseleei 


Dnllinpr  Portitinne  fordiTldlng  Cho'cb and  School  buUd- 
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different  woods.  With  Blackboard  surface  if  required.  l,fi(IU 
churches  and  many  public  (cbool  buildings  are  using  them. 
Venetian  Blinds  In  all  woods. 


Church  Safes. 

Our  “Skeleton”  and  Church  Safe.s  are 
specially  designed  for  the  protection  of 
communion  cups  and  gold  and  silver 
plate. 

We  have  regular  sizes,  but  fill  orders 
to  measure,  and  in  any  design  required. 

The  very  best  of  work  at  moderate 
prices.  Address 

MOSLER  SAFE  CO., 

305  Broadway,  cor.  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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AfliABIinffllWn  CHICACO. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

^  Clinton  H.  Meneely,  OenI  Manuaer 

TROT,  y.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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EARLY  UNWRITTEN  HISTORY  OP  HOWARD 
UNIYERSITf. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Freed - 
men’s  Barean  by  the  United  States  there  was 
a  general  interest  in  all  the  churches,  Nort^i, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  negro  race.  This  natur¬ 
ally  centered  in  their  spiritual  elevation. 

In  Washington  the  Baptists  earliest  put  this 
general  idea  into  a  practical  working  shape, 
and  established  Wayland  Seminary,  receiving 
from  Oen.  Howard,  the  chief  of  the  Freed¬ 
man’s  Bureau,  810,000  for  that  purpose. 

The  Congregationalist  Church  next  entered 
upon  the  work.  Hr.  Brewster  first  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter  and  invited  a  number  of 
inembeis  of  the  church  to  meet  at  his  house 
to  consider  what  might  be  done.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  appointment  of  Deacon  Nichols 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  to  give  colored  preachers  a  better 
preparation  for  their  work.  Deacon  Nichole 
was  then  Librarian  in  the  Statistical  Bureau 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  1  was  in  the 
same  Bureau  in  the  south  room  of  the  east 
side  of  the  upper  west  corridor  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Building,  and  having  all  my  life  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  educational  matters,  and  then  being 
connected  with  Georgetown  University,  after 
having  finished  his  plan  of  a  theological  school. 
Deacon  Nichols  brought  it  to  me  to  look  over 
and  make  suggestions  that  might  occur  to  me, 
to  make  the  thing  more  acceptable.  I  acceded 
to  his  request  and  read  his  report,  when  the 
following  conversation  occurred : 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  plan?” 

"It  will  be  very  difficult  to  carry  it  out  in  a 
stisfactory  manner.” 

“Why?” 

"In  the  first  place,  you  have  made  no  ar¬ 
rangement  to  give  the  preachers  any  ele¬ 
mentary  training.  You  will  find  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  Suppose  you  put  a  man  through  your 
course  of  training  and  send  him  South,  you 
will  expect  to  have  letters  from  him,  and 
doubtless  yon  may  wish  to  publish  some  of 
them.  He  knows  next  to  nothing  about  letter 
writing,  or  even  spelling,  and  you  will  have 
to  correct  hie  letters  to  make  them  readable 
before  putting  them  in  print.  In  other  words, 
you  will  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  publishing 
garbled  letters.  You  ought  to  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  chair  for  English  education,  especially 
in  letter  writing,  and  you  can  call  it,  if  you 
please.  Belle  Lettres.  ” 

"I  think  that  ought  to  be  done.  Have  you 
any  other  objection  ?” 

“Yes.  These  colored  people  have  always 
been  taken  care  of  by  their  masters  when 


No  Secret  About  It. 

Physicians  have  had  the  form¬ 
ula  of  Scott’s  Emulsion  for  20 
years  and  know  they  can  always 
depend  upon  it  as  being  exactly 
the  same.  It  contains  the  purest 
Norway  Cod-liver  Oil,  the  best 
Hypophosphites  and  chemically 
pure  Glycerine,  made  into  a  per¬ 
fect  Emulsion  that  does  not  sep¬ 
arate  or  grow  rancid  like  other 
so-called  Emulsions.  There  have 
been  many  things  presented  as 
substitutes,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  can  take  its  place  in  Con¬ 
sumption  and  all  wasting  dis¬ 
eases. 

Don’t  be  penvaded  to  accept  a  eubetUute  / 
Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  OruggttU.  50c.  aad  $t. 


sick,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  methods 
for  their  relief,  also  of  all  sanitary  matters. 
They  are  now  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  will  naturally  look  to  the 
preachers  for  help.  You  should  have  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  give  elementary  instruction  in 
hygiene  and  medicine,  and  you  can  call  this 
chair  a  Professorship  in  Hygiene.  ” 

"  I  think  your  suggestion  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Any  further  objection?” 

“Yes.  These  colored  people  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  make  business  contracts  for 
themselves,  and  they  ought  at  once  to  have 
some  ideas  of  business,  and  they  will  call  on 
the  preacher  as  the  only  man  to  aid  them. 
This  is  an  absolute  necessity.  You  can  name 
this  professorship  the  Chair  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy.” 

"This  by  all  means  should  be  done.  They 
must  be  protected  in  their  work  for  daily  bread. 
What  other  suggestions  have  you  to  make” 

"There  are  several  other  points,  but  these 
are  the  main  ones.  The  others  will  come 
along  as  these  are  developed.  ” 

Deacon  Nichols  then  went  to  his  room,  and 
taking  off  the  two  last  pages  of  his  report  made 
the  changes  necessary  to  include  the  above 
suggestions.  These  were  made  on  different 
paper  from  the  first  part  of  the  report, and  ought 
to  be  now  in  the  archives  of  the  University. 

On  completing  this  report  he  returned  to 
me  and  said:  "I  want  you  to  attend  our  meet¬ 
ing  to-night  at  Dr.  Barber’s,  north  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Streets,  N.  W.  ” 

“I  cannot  come.  I  will  be  an  intruder.  I 
am  a  Presbyterian  and  you  are  all  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  you  wish  this  a  Congregational 
school,  and  besides  this,  I  have  not  met  a 
single  one  of  your  men  and  am  not  acquainted.  ” 

"There  is  not  one  of  us  posted  in  educational 
work,  and  you  are  in  it  now,  and  we  want 
you.” 

After  insisting  upon’my  attendance,  I  finally 
consented  to  go  to  the  meeting. 

Gen.  Howard  presided.  The  report  was  read 
and  thoroughly  discussed  and  agreed  to.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  discussion  some  one,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  who,  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Why,  Doc¬ 
tor,  you  want  a  university.” 

"Yes,  I  do.  There  are  lower  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  and  theological  schools, 
but  you  have  no  head.  There  ought  to  be  a 
university  as  a  capstone  to  this  educational 
structure.” 

“Where  will  you  get  the  funds” 

“  There  was  never  a  project  brought  before 
the  American  people  that  will  so  enlist  their 
sympathies.  "Money  will  come  in  as  needed 
from  all  directions.” 

Deacon  Nichols  then  said,  “We  will  call  it 
Howard  University.”  This  was  not  formally 
agreed  to  th'en,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  words,  “Howard  University”  were 
ever  pronounced. 

The  general  work  was  then  begun  by  differ¬ 
ent  committees.  I  found  congenial  work  and 
concluded  to  comply  with  a  general  request  to 
become  one  of  their  number. 

At  this  meeting  the  work  had  opened  up  far 
beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one,  and  the 
way  seemed  to  be  clear  for  more  than  they 
were  prepared  to  accomplish.  The.  literary 
Howard  University  occupied  their  minds  the 
coming  week  rather  than  the  ways  and  means 
to  establish  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  held  at  the  same  place 
all  were  promptly  there.  They  were  every  one 
in  earnest  and  willing  to  do  whatever  might 
be  required  of  them.  Architect  Searle  was 
present  to  explain  the  plans  he  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  a  committee  to  draw  up.  There  was 
the  perspective  of  a  building  50  ft.x25  ft.,  two 
stories,  with  portico  each  side  in  the  middle, 
also  plans  of  the  two  fioors,  showing  the  neces¬ 


sary  rooms  for  recitation,  dining,  and  cook 
rooms,  and  dormitories  on  the  second  floor. 
A  cupola  was  shown  on  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

Being  unacquainted  with  the  plans  and  views 
of  all  the  gentlemen  present,  I  was  more  of 
an  olserver  than  otherwise.  Vice-President 
Henry  Wilson  apparently  took  the  same 
position.  Senator  Pomroy,  as  well  as  every 
other  member,  look  a  very  active  part.  It 
seemed  from  the  earnest  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  all  of  them  took  the  Wayland  School 
as  a  model.  University  requirements  had  not 
yet  been  comprehended,  as  was  full^  seen  in 
the  result  of  this  discussion. 

A  resolution  was  offered  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  wait  on  Gen.  Howard  and  “re¬ 
quest  the  gift  of  810,000  to  enable  them  to  put 
up  a  building  for  the  education  of  colored  stu¬ 
dents.  ”  This  was  seconded,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  was  about  to  put  the  question,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  I  took  part  in  the  matter.  I 
opposed  the  resolution  as  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  intended.  Howard  University 
would  ultimately  include  several  departments. 
Literary,  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  would  require  university  buildings, 
large  and  convenient.  The  building,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  which  was  before  us,  would 
not  last  five  years.  It  was  not  a  fit  building 
to  be  connected  with  a  university,  or  even  an 
academy.  It  should  be  of  brick  and  substan¬ 
tially  made,  to  be  one  of  many  buildings  fifty 
years  hence. 

“Where  will  you  get  the  money?  You  will 
want  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  ” 

“I  am  not  speaking  of  the  money.  That  is 
another  question.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you 
what  Howard  University  needs  and  must  have 
if  it  is  a  success.” 

This  opened  up  a  very  lively  discussion,  and 
the  wants  of  a  university  seemed  to  begin  to 
be  better  apprehended  by  the  several  amend¬ 
ments  proposed,  first,  to  increase  the  amount 
to  825,(ra0,  then  to  850,000,  and  finally  to  8100  - 
000.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  waking  up  to 
the  magnitude  which  the  project  had  so  sud¬ 
denly  assumed.  The  matter  was  unexpectedly 
and  unanimously  settled  by  passing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions : 

Resolved :  That  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  be  requested  to  erect  suita¬ 
ble  buildings  for  Howard  University. 

Resolved:  That  Mr.  Searle  be  directed  to 
present  a  plan  of  a  main  building  suitable  tor 
university  purposes  at  our  next  meeting. 

Resolved :  That  Senator  Wilson,  Gen.  How¬ 
ard,  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Loomis  be  a  committee  to 
select  a  site  for  the  university. 

Gen.  Howard  was  in  favor  of  purchasing 
sufficient  ground  between  Seventh  and  Six¬ 
teenth  Streets.  L  and  P  Streets,  Northwest. 
Senator  Wilson  had  no  choice.  I  was  in  favor 
of  selecting  a  site  somewhere  on  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  city.  A  large  majority 
of  the  Board  were  in  favor  of  Gen.  Howard’s 
plan.  The  objections  to  his  plan  were  two, 
insufficiency  of  ground  for  future  enlarge¬ 
ment,  and  the  great  cost.  The  plan  of  going 
outside  the  city  was  favored  by  furnishing 
sufficient  grounds  and  the  probability  that 
the  land  would  cost  nothing. 

The  committee,  after  examining  several  sites 
in  the  city,  found  one  at  the  corner  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  including 
a  square  of  ground  which  might  be  available, 
at  thirty  cents  per  foot.  We  then  went  to 
Kalarama,  and  continued  our  search  all  along 
the  north  ridge  of  ground  till  we  passed  Sev¬ 
entieth  Street,  where  we  found  the  Smith 
Farm  of  about  150  acres. 

On  making  our  report  the  Smith  Farm  was 
decided  upon,  purchased,  and  laid  out  into 
streets,  lots,  and  university  grounds,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  lots  sold  to  leave  the  university  its 
grounds  free  of  debt.  Thus  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  had  a  permanent  home. 

Silas  L  Loomis. 


April  25.  1895. 
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A  General  Improvement. 

The  Money  article  in  Monday’s  Tribune 
says :  The  general  uplifting  of  prices  continues. 
Cotton  reaches  i  cents,  wheat  rose  above  64 
on  Saturday,  Bessemer  pig  is  quoted  at  $10.90 
at  Pittsburg,  leather  and  hides  still  advance, 
forcing  manufactures  to  ask  10  cents  per  pair 
more  for  shoes  instead  of  2  1-2  cents;  coke  is 
nominally  higher,  though  it  is  claimed  that 
regular  customers  are  supplied  at  less  than 
open  quotations ;  oil  has  mounted  so  wildly 
that  sharp  reactions  for  two  days  excite  no 
surprise  and  stocks  are  mounting,  the  average 
for  railroads  having  risen  $1.50  the  last  week, 
and  the  average  for  trusts  having  risen  77 
cents.  All  these  are  signs  of  reviving  confi¬ 
dence,  and  deserve  attention  none  the  less  for 
the  apparently  artificial  character  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  some  instances.  If  conditions  favor¬ 
ing  an  advance  did  not  exist,  strong  and  saga¬ 
cious  operators  would  not  be  risking  their 
money  on  that  side  in  so  many  different  mar¬ 
kets.  Excess  and  flightiness  no  doubt  charac¬ 
terize  the  rise  in  some  articles,  and  give  it  a 
fictitious  look,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
much  more  hopeful  feeling  prevails  in  nearly 
all  quarters. 

Indications  of  the  volume  of  domestic  trade 
are  not  yet  in  a  high  degree  encouraging,  for 
the  daily  average  of  bank  exchanges  is  only 
9.7  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year,  and  19.8 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1893.  Prices  of  com¬ 
modities  are  now  averaging  a  shade  higher 
than  last  year,  but  a  gain  of  nearly  10  per 
cent,  in  quantities  distributed  means  much 
for  business  and  industries.  The  earnings  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States  for  April  thus 
far  show  a  gain  of  only  1.7  per  cent,  over  last 
year,  and  are  14.7  less  than  in  1893,  but  the 
loss  in  a  few  bulky  products,  such  as  bread- 
stuffs  and  cattle,  has  been  so  great  as  to  im¬ 
ply  a  material  gain  in  other  merchandise. 
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on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  YEaSS’  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for  deecrlptivc  pam-  , 
phM.  J 

OFFICES ;  ^ 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Cltr. 

BuUlttBdR.,Phna. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokat  e 


^tuanctaL 


Works  on  Sundays 

tand  holidays,  night  and 
day,  year  after  year. 
Who  does  ?  Interest ; 
fV  stops.  It’s  im¬ 

portant  whether  you  get 
3%  or  6%.  We  send 
our  pamphlet  free. 

The  Provident 

Trust  Co.  Boston,  Mass' 


Mention  The  Evangelist. 


SaMUEi.  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarben  Rhoades. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Gborob  Bliss, 

WlIXTAM  Libbet, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

John  J.  Phelps, 


MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 

And  contract  to  return  a  reasonable  yearly  interest  and 
one-half  the  net  profit.  The  titles  to  selected  farmlands 
at.  the  present  depressed  valuations  are  the  best  security 
4>n  earth.  Information  for  the  asking. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 
Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROW.S  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCl'BD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  „  vOCftm  OH  f 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  T  CoUllt/Ul 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
potations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  U£^II'|.|4'|ju3 
voracte  terma  and  make  collection  of 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Uanada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forslgs 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchanire  on,  and 
» O  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  mtdre 

U1  coUecUons  and  Issue  rommerclal  and  TraveUers' 

Credit  ayauaue  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


No  10  East  leth  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Rqtiare. 


WESTERN 

MORTGABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 
CHA8.E.GIB80N,  48  Milk  81.  Boston,  Mats. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
whioh  you  Oeeire  to  Sell  7 
This  Aasooiatton  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  ^  the  new  application 
ot  an  old  principle.  KTery  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Weal em  Beal  Katate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  eqaal  la 
Impertanee  to  a  great  modem  Invention. 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatiom, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 


BANKERS. 
1 20  Broadway,  •  ^ 


LETTERS 


•ANKINO 

•USINBSS 


New  York* 


ISAUSD  PON 
TNAVNLSNOe 
AVAILANLN  IM 
ALL  PANTS  OP 


TNANSAOTSOa  CREDIT.  THN  WONLO. 


CORReSPONDBNCe  INVITBDe 


Broker  Assured, 

ance  Companies  Issue  poUcies  that  yon  h.ve  never  aeen.  No 
broker  arill  show  them  because  he  can  make  so  little  cat  of 
them;  seven  times  In  eight  they  are  the  best  for  the  aasured.  I 
make  a  specialty  ot  these  contrActo— it  pays  me— toe  assured 
gets  his  money’s  worth  and  Is  sstUfled,  and  while  my  ccan- 
mlsslon  Is  but  one-third  of  the  ordinary,  I  can  sell  four  times 
as  many  contracts.  When  yon  want  insurance  or  wish  to  read- 

jnstyourpresentholdlngsonal  jr  AM  A  STRELE. 

basis  profitable  to  yonr  family  Iw".!?.  A.  (j  KjAJMJMJf 
and  yourself,  confer  with  me  1  45  BBOADWAT,  HKW  TOBK. 

IF  YOtJ  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS. 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  A  CO.,  Neave  Bolldlng, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  ComiMtny. 

Ezecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indlyldnaU 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlee-Pres 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Tice-Pres. 

Henry  1..  Thomell,  Secretnry. 

KAmls  O.  Hnmpton,  Assistant  Seoretnry. 

TRUSTEES: 


Wm.  Rockbfbllkr, 
Alkxandbr  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Maot,  Jb.. 
Wm.  D.  Si/iANX. 

OusTAV  a.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Obohob  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

.John  Claflin. 

Danul  Lord. 


FREDERICj^A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  0/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetUm  of  Rente. 


JcftoDl  §iTiectorg. 

SCHEBMBBHOBN'S  TEACHKB8’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  beet  known  In  U.  8. 

Established  1866. 

3  East  14th  Strbmt.  Nbw  York. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSi^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  ceriifloate.  Address.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

pADFSnCADEMLMi^^i 

Bnilding*  anrarpASSsd  for  comfort  uul  hatith.  Twenty- 
fly.  MW— twelve  In  grr. ;  tok.  for  rowing  «nd  skrting. 

Oleeeioal  and  general  eonrae of  atndy ;  aleo^preparatory 
and  optional.  Year  oomiiieneeaSopt.U,  18*4.  Applyto 
Itas  IDA  O.  ALLEN.  PrincipaL  Bndioed.  Mata. 

Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E^bllahed,  1793.  103d  Tea/  begina  Aug.  14.  1805. 
1708  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Snpt.  1800 

Nutlby.  Nbw  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 

girls.  In  a  charming  suburban  vil'age.  QnieL  family  life. 

Address  MISS  K.  W.  TIMLOW. 

ViBOiNtA,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall, 

tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Mnslr,  Modern  Langnages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  Thb  Misses  Tilbston. 


Nbw  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  CoOege,  chanS^'’°^  sjstem! 

distinct  trom  tbe  Reading  Ulrcle,  offers  the  regnlar  CoUege 
cnrrlcnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  sta- 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  lesdlng  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Danibls.  Ezeentive  Secretary. 


IHE  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

aeth  and  SSth  Streets,  New  York 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  Women,  affords  best  facilities  for  scholar 
ship,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
healthful  surroundings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  O.  BENEDICT,  A.  M..  Clinton,  N  T. 


Kef  England  Conservatory  of  InsiL 

{The  Leading  Coneervatory  of  Ameritn.) 
Founded  by  Dr,  E.  Tourj^e,  Carl  Faelten,  Direclar' 
Send  for  Prospectus,  givingfall  information. 
Fsank  W.  H  ALB,  t^eral  Mgr,,  Boston,  Maas. 


mm  NEGATIVES 
Earn  OnoMWngns  Oonstamt 
demand.  —  Easily  learned.— 
Suunp  for  lUust’d  Catalog. 
School  et  Rstoachlnf  and 
Photography,  OberNn,  Ohio. 


Tbe  Up-to-Date  ”  iatoaiatle  lakstaad 
has  a  Pneumatic  Stopper  which  works 
perfectly,  pi  events  evaporation,  saves 
waste.  Ink  caonot  spill. 

No.  2, 60  cent*;  No.  3. 00  rents,  by  mail. 

The  Pnbumatio  Stopper  aloie,  to  lit 
any  inksfaod,  25  cents.  At  yonrdealerBor 
sent  by  mall  Send  for  elrcnlar. 

WILSON.  hIMPSON  A  OO., 
sso  Bboaoway,  New  Tout. 
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April  26,  1»9». 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 


33  Union  Sqnnre.  Kew  York. 


UKNKY  a.  FlEIiD.  O.P.,  Editor. 

HENBY  B.  ElililOT.  PoMiaker. 

Tbrms  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  posttMfe  paid. 
In  foreign  oonntries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $S.S0  each.  Tbe  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentV'flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Ajx  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon- 
continned. 

Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,. giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notifled 
to  the  contrary. 

Aovbktisino  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positiona  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Po^-oflcr  nl  yev  Vnrk  os  second-class 
mail  matter. 


THE  POETRY  OP  MOTION. 

Represented  by  the  New  York  Central. 

Speed  and  comfort  are  two  conditions  demanded  by 
modern  travelers;  but  the  perfect  combination  is  a  rare 
one.  On  most  American  railroads  high  speed  is  only 
possible  at  the  expense  of  danger  and  discomfort.  To 
combine  comfort  and  safety  with  the  greatest  speed, 
perfect  eqnipment  and  absence  of  sharp  curves  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  most  perfect  mad-bed  and  the  most  excellent 
rolling  stock  will  not  secure  comfort  on  a  railroad  that 
winds  sharply  among  blUa  for  passengers  most  inevita¬ 
bly  be  shaken  and  Jolted  about  by  the  sudden  changes  of 
direction. 

There  is  only  one  railroad  in  America  that  combines 
all  the  conditions  essential  to  the  highest  speed  and  the 
greatest  comfort.  That  is  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud¬ 
son  River  K.  R.  It  bolds  the  world's  championship  for 
long  distance  fast  trains,  won  by  recent  improvements 
in  equipmei^t  and  locomotive  building  that  fairly  mark 
an  epoch  in  railroading:  and  its  hundred-ton  engines, 
borne  on  massive  rails  weighing  120  pounds  per  yard, 
now  skim  with  perfect  safety  around  curves  at  tbe  rate 
of  00  miles  an  hour.  The  solidest  of  road-beds  is  needed 
to  withstand  tbis  marvelous  speed,  and  to  bear  the  enor¬ 
mous  locomotives  and  trains:  and  the  New  York  Central 
stands  alone  in  the  speed  of  its  trains,  because  what  it 
does  with  safetv  is  impossible  to  other  railroads  of  in¬ 
ferior  equipment. 

But  orainary  travelers  do  not  wish  exceptional  speed 
when  it  entails  great  discomfort:  nor  is  it  desirable  to 
court  the  fatigue  and  soreness  inseparable  from  a  long 
Journey  on  a  Jerky  train.  A  Journey  on  the  New  York 
t'entral  is  tbe  perfection  of  luxury.  It  entails  neither 
fatigue  nor  soreness,  for  it  has  practically  no  sharp 
curves,  and  its  trains  move  at  tbe  highest  speed  without 
shock.  Its  trains  are  superb  in  their  furnishings,  e vet  y 
detail  of  modern  luxury  is  provided,  the  service  is  ideal. 
To  travel  on  the  New  York  Central  is  the  poetry  of 
motion.— The  Dry  Oo<m1»  Chronicle. 


A  RBMARKABU:  TRAIN. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  trains  that  ever  traveled 
over  tbe  rails  of  an  American  road,  left  Philadelphia  re¬ 
cently.  destined  for  Boston.  It  was  composed  of  25  cars, 
all  handsomely  decorated,  and  eve’y  one  of  them  from 
first  to  last  loaded  with  "Hires'  Rootbeer.”  There  is  no 
question  but  that  it  was  the  largest  consignment  of  the 
kind  ever  made  at  any  time  in  America.  Tbe  value  of 
tbis  shipment  was  nearly  $100,000,  and  it  attracted  great 
attention  among  the  trade  and  railroad  men,  who  gave 
the  train  the  appropriate  name  of  "Hires’  RootMer 
Special."  The  cars  contained  0,400  cases  in  ail  4,036 
gross,  or  581,040  bottles  of  Hires’  Rootbeer  Extract,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  2.905,200  gallons  of  rootbeer, or  over  10 
glasses  for  each  man.  woman  and  child  in  New  England. 
They  also  contained  2,426  cases,  bolding  00,000  pint  bot¬ 
tles  of  rootbeer,  ready  to  drink. 

Tbe  above  figures  represent  only  about  one-thii^  of  the 
total  amount  of  this  popnlar  beverage  consumed  in  New 
England  during  the  season,  but  they  give  some  idea  of 
the  wonderful  popularity  throughout  the  entire  country 
of  tbis  greatest  of  all  temperance  drinks.  A  “Temper¬ 
ance  Drink  for  Temrerance  People"  is  the  name  given 
this  most  delightful  beverage.  Composed  entirely  of 
roots  and  herbs  without  the  slightest  trace  of  intoxi¬ 
cants,  it  is  worthy  tbe  name.  Not  only  is  it  a  delicious 
thirst-satisfying  drink,  but  it  has  a  widely  recognized 
value  as  a  tonic,  strengthening  the  system  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  blood. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SCHOOE  TEACHERS. 

Many  Christian  teachers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  tbe 
advantage  of  study  in  the  Bible  Institute,  but  after  the 
taxing  work  of  the  winter,  feel  unaole  to  take  the  full 
course  laid  out  for  regular  students. 

It  is  Mr.  Moody’s  desire  to  make  a  special  arrangement 
for  such,  by  which  they  can  share  in  the  study  and  work 
only  as  far  as  their  8tren|^  will  allow,  and  can  also 
pursue  a  musical  course  if  desired.  Besides  the  usual 
lectures.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  of  Philadelphia,  is  expected 
in  Jnne,  and  Dr.  Webb  Peploe  of  London,  in  September. 

Terms  for  those  entering  in  tbis  way  will  be  live  dol¬ 
lars  a  week. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  E.  8. 
Strong,  Snpt.  Women's  Dept.,  230  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Why  Pay  Doctors? 

A  gniaranteed  cure  for  Constipation  without  medicine 
or  iigections,  originally  sold  for  $1.00:  a  mrmanent  cure 
for  Diabetes,  costing  $5.00;  a  California  Salve  for  Piles— 
gives  instant  relief.  And  a  positive  cure  for  Rheuma¬ 
tism.  To  secure  these  four  home  cures  and  thus  save 
doctor’s  bills,  send  14c.  (stamp*)  to  Home  Cure  Co.,  1012 
Walnut  Street,  Philadeipbis,  Pa. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
•YTTOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail- 
vV  road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


A  Positive  Cure  for  Freckles. 

The  following  is  a  voluntary  testimonial  for“Heiskell’s 
Ointment"  as  a  cure  lor  freckles.  While  the  manufac¬ 
turers  (mve  never  made  any  claims  for  it  as  a  factor  in 
the  removal  of  these  annoying  blemishes,  yet  they  have 
alwai  s  known  that  sneh  was  the  case,  and  the  iollowing 
bean  out  that  opinion : 

Metsn.  Johnston,  Holloway  &  Co., 

513  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Gentlemen :— I  want  to  tell  you  that  your  “Heiskell’s 
Ointment"  is  the  finest  care  for  freckles  that  I  have  ever 
need.  Rubbed  well  into  the  skin  night  and  morning,  in 
five  weeks  every  freckle  will  have  disappeared,  leaving 
the  skin  soft,  white  and  smooth.  Found  it  out  acciden¬ 
tally  and  want  you  to  advertise  it  as  a  cure  for  freckles 
so  that  otbres  may  be  benefited.  Respectfully. 

Edith  E.  Russell,  Ord,  Neb. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
higbeet  references  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  care  Box  No.  2058,  New  York  City. 


A  LADY  of  musical  attainments  and  experience 
w  onld  like  to  accompany  a  number  of  young  ladles 
or  an  elderly  con^e  to  Europe,  as  a  cnaperone  or  travel- 
iuB  companion.  Exnenses  in  exchange  for  her  services. 
Will  be  at  leisure  frooi  Jnae  Ist.  References  exchanged. 
Address  R.,  Office  of  The  Evangelist. 


COUNTRY  BOARD.-Private  family  living  on  Park 
H11L  Yonkers-oa-Hndeon.  would  take  few  adults  to 
board.  ;i00  feet  above  river:  elevator  from  station  to 
summit;  fine  river  views;  twenty  minutes  from  155tb  St. 
References  exchanged.  Address  A.  B.,  Yonkers  P.  O. 


In  the  MeShane  Bell  Foundry,  of  Baltimore.  Md..  tbe 
art  of  bell  making  la  tborougbly  understood  and  system¬ 
atically  carried  out.  Tbe  Mape  of  every  bell  must  be 
scientifically  calculated  and  drawn  to  prodace  tbe  de¬ 
sired  tone.  If  your  church  Is  not  satisfactorily  supplied 
it  would  be  well  to  write  them. 


CawpbsU’s  Basy  Pastor’s  Work  Beglster  is  a  Minister's 
Pocket  Record  of  Pastoral  Work.  It  has  spaces  and 
headings  for  everything  a  pastor  has  occasion  to  record 
Send  for  a  descriptive  rircnlar  or  send  $1.00  for  tbe  book 
Address  Rev.  W.  O.  C.oipbblu  Box  66,  Roanoke,  Va 


Unscmpnlons  manufacturers,  taking  advantage  of  the 
advertiaing  and  popularity  of  tbe  Simplex  Printer  man- 
ufactnredby  Lawton  &  CS)..  have  placed  an  Inferior  ma- 
ebine  on  tbe  market,  calling  it  "Simplex  Printer."  caus¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  to  tbe  purchaser  and  a  loss  to  Lawton 
&  Co.  Legal  steps  have  been  taken  to  stop  them,  and 
purchasers  of  Simplex  Pr'nters  should  see  that  they  are 
manufactured  by  Lawton  &  Co.,  20  Veeey  Street,  New 
York,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  getting  the  genuine. 


To  Preachers.  Whereas.  Whitsnnday  is  set  apart,  in 
England  and  America,  as  Christian  Union  Day.  All 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  urgently  requested  to  ob¬ 
serve  tbe  same  preaching  on  Christlau  Union.  By 
request  of  Tbe  Christiac  Union  Movement,  Charles  N. 
Etownev,  Snpt.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Crosley,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  S. 


Ridgb'b  Food  yields  tbe  highest  possible  percentage 
of  nntrition  for  the  very  least  exertion  of  the  digestive 
power.  WoOLRiCH  &  Co.,  Palmer.  Mass. 


NOTICES. 

PRESBITERIES. 

Dayton  Presbytery  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Third  Street  Church.  Dayton.  May  IS.  at  10*30  a.m. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  the  chapel  of  tbe  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
corner  11th  Kt-.  on  Monday,  April  20,  at  8  p.m.  A  special 
meeting  vrill  be  held  April  29,  at  tbe  same  place,  at  8  p.if. 
to  hear  tbe  trial  sermons  of  applicants  for  licensure.  A 
special  order  for  the  adjoumw  meeting  will  be  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  request  of  the  Revriames  S.  Ramsay, 
D.D.,  for  bis  release  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Harlem 
Presbyterian  Churcb.  In  accoraance  with  the  citation, 
the  Harlem  congresratlon  will  appear  by  commissioners. 
The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  May  18,  at  3  p.b.  The  Prrabvtery,  at  its 
meeting  on  April  9.  postponed  until  the  May  meeting 
tbe  consideration  of  toe  following  overture  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly:  “Tbe  Prcsbttery  of  New  York,  in  session 
April  9. 18115.  overtnrcB  the  General  Assembly  to  instruct 
it  in  relation  to  its  duty  toward  students  applving  to  be 
taken  under  its  care,  wbo  are  pursuing,  or  propose  to 
pursue,  their  studies  in  tbeolc^cal  seminaries  respecting 
whose  teachings  the  General  Assembiv  disavows  respon¬ 
sibility."  Gbobob  W.  F.  Birch,  S.  C. 


The  regrnlar  monthly  prsyer-meetlng  of  tbe  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  vrill  be  held  in  the  Mission 
Rooms.  53  Fifth  Ave.,  on  Wednesday.  May  1.  at  10-30  a.m. 
All  ladles  interestod  in  tbs  work  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 


THE  “GRAND  TOUR"  WISELY  GUIDED. 

Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark  has  reached  New  York  on  bis 
second  tour  around  the  world,  and  completes  this  tour 
soon  by  proceeding  to  bis  home  at  Rockford,  Hi.  Al¬ 
ready,  before  finishing  number  two,  tbe  Indefatigable 
Professor  has  planned  oat  a  third  tour  of  tbe  world,  tbe 
illnatrated  itinerary  of  which  he  has  Just  completed. 
Tbis  can  be  obtained  by  any  one  interested  in  around  the 
world  tonring  by  addressing  Mr.  Frank  C.  Clark.  Ill 
Broadway  (Trinity  Building),  City.  Prof.  Clark’s  tour 
was  notably  successful,  and  any  tourist  will  be  fortunate 
wbo  circumnavigates  the  globe  in  charge  of  soexpeii- 
enced  a  director. 


LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S 

Furnishing  Department 

WASH  DRESSES 

For  Infants,  Misses,  and  Ladies. 

CAPES  and  COATS 

For  Misses  and  Children. 

Silk  Waists,  Stylish  Skirts, 

Wrappers,  Tea  Gowns,  Matinees,  Pique, 
Plain,  and  Fancy  Duck  Suits. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Underwear. 

CORSETS. 

mW  YORK. 

Works  on  Ancient  History. 

By  ZENAIDE  A.  RAOOZIN. 

The  story  of  Chaldea. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Rise  of  Assyria.  Half 
leather,  $1.75;  l2ino.  cloth,  $1  50. 

The  story  of  Assyria. 

Half  leather.  $1.76;  12mo,  cloth,  $1.6U. 

The  Story  of  Media,  Babylon  and  Persia, 

Inrlnding  a  Study  of  the  Zend-Avesta  or  Religion  of 
Zoroaster.  From  the  Fall  of  Ninevah  to  tbe  Persian 
War.  (A  continuation  of  ‘‘The  Story  of  Assvria.’’) 
Half  leather,  $1.75:  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Vedic  India. 

Half  leather,  $L76;  cloth,  12mo,  illustrated,  $1  60. 

“The  patience  and  perseverance  of  Mme.  Ragozin  is  some- 
thlng  wonderful,  connderlng  tbe  labor  and  research  necessary 
In  order  to  approach  anything  like  accnracy  of  statement,  and 
yet  there  la  nothing  doll  or  dry  about  her  books;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  very  entertaining  and  fall  of  Interest  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  and  most  have  a  wide  infinence  In  drawing 
attention  to  tbebeantyof  ancient  clTUizatlon.’’—WasblnRton 
Post. 

Sent  by  mail,  puetpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  hy 

C.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

27  and  29  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

Aa  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  (’lass  magazine  specially 
designed  to  interest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master,  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
139  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  aample  copy. 

0?"  Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

by  placing  a  cabinet  of  “  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells”  in  your  library,  sitting-room,  parlor  or  office. 

These  shells  are  all  selected .  and  the  finest  in  t  he  world . 
Among  them  Is  tbe  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  Cyprea 
the  Tent-shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  tbe  most  refined  per¬ 
sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  their  bomes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  thev  gaze  at  their 
beautiful  changing  colors  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  yon  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twenty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  tbe  world,  with  perfect  safety. 

Send  for  price  list,  or  call  and  exarnine  at 

§oom  73  Etoofcer .  BuMding,  33  Union 
quare.  Raw  York  City. _ 

THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper.  Is  an  address- 
label.  Tbe  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  tbe 
date  to  which  your  subs  ription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  la  dna 
The  Evangelist.  If  so  uleoee  remit  the  amount  to 
The  Bvanoblist 

38  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 
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Ministers  mut  Chmrches. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  pREasTTEBT  OF  Boston  has  chosen  to  the 
AssembW:  ministers— Horace  C.  Hovey,  D.D.,  Mar¬ 
tin  D.  Kneeland,  D.D ,  John  Montmme^;  alter¬ 
nates— Minot  Shaw  Hartwell,  William  E.  Archi¬ 
bald.  Robert  W.  Peach.  Elders — William  MacDon¬ 
ald,  James  Crockett,  Peter  Kerr;  alternates— Thom¬ 
as  C.  Cantley,  James  Frame,  John  B.  Girlinje. 

Robert  Court,  Stated  Clerk. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  met  in  the  new  and 
beautiful  church  at  Sandy  Hill  April  15.  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Van  Wie  was  elected  moderator,  and 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Walker  clerk.  Letters  of  dismis¬ 
sion  were  granted  to  Rev.  John  Tatlock,  D.D.,  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  and  to  Rev.  Richard 
Abbott  to  the  Presbytery  of  Utica.  Dr.  Tatlock,  for 
twenty  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hoosick  Falla 
is  now  living  at  Pelham  Manor,  in  the  bounds  of 
Westchester  Ibresbytery,  and  Mr.  Abbott  has  ac- 
oept^  the  call  of  the  church  of  Camden,  N.  Y., 
where  he  will  be^n  his  labors  May  1.  Congratula¬ 
tions  were  offered  to  the  pastor  and  church  of  Mel¬ 
rose  on  raising  sufficient  subscriptions  to  extinguish 
the  debt  on  the  church.  A  congratulatory  minute 
was  adopted  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Fennel,  D.D.,  pastor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  church  of  Glens  Falls,  and  memorial 
minutes  on  the  deaths  of  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit 
and  Elder  Elisha  D.  Baker  of  Sandy  Hill.  Monday 
evening  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  Richard  Turnbull,  after  which  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated. 
The  stated  clerk  read  letters  from  some  of  the  aged 
and  absent  members  of  the  Presbytery:  Dr.  Jona¬ 
than  H.  Noble,  Richard  Osborne,  Dr.  William  Irvin, 
Dr.  John  Tatlock,  Albert  C.  Reed,  H.  Humphrey 
Neill,  and  Girorge  H.  Cleveland.  Rev.  Jacob  G. 
Miller,  D.D.,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  now  living  in  C^ar  Falls,  Iowa,  was  honora¬ 
bly  retired  from  the  ministry.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hill, 
wno  is  supplying  the  church  of  North  Granville, 
was  received  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  Rev.  Fisk  Harmon  from  the  Bennin^on 
Association.  William  D.  Mack  was  introduce  to 
the  Presbytery  by  his  pastor,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen, 
and  stated  his  hopes  and  plans  as  to  entering  the 
ministry.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Presbytery 
takes  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  zeal  and 
eonsecratiou  of  Mr.  Mack,  most  cordially  encour¬ 
ages  him,  and  commends  him  to  the  special  care 
and  instruction  of  his  pastor  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
purpose.  Rev.  Donald  MacGregor  was  granted 
leave  to  privately  examine  C.  Fred.  Brown  as  to  his 

Sose  in  entering  the  ministry,  and  receive  him 
r  the  care  of  Presbytery  if  the  way  be  clear. 
As  to  the  Plan  of  Federation,  the  Presbytery  de¬ 
clared  itself  in  sympathy  with  any  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
family,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly 
would  advance  the  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  .Tudicatories  overture. 
The  Assembly  was  overtured  to  supply  a  copy  of  its 
Minutes  to  all  the  elders  who  ask  for  it.  Rev.  Har¬ 
mon  H.  Boone  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Baltimore,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation  over  the  Liberty-street  Church 
of  Troy  at  the  church  April  25.  Ministers  John  R. 
Crosser  and  Allan  McD.  Paterson;  alternates,  Rich¬ 
ard  Turnbull  and  Charles  B.  Atwood,  were  chosen 
commissioners  to  the  Assembly,  with  Elders  Fred¬ 
erick  P.  Allen  and  Calvin  B.  Sims,  and  their  alter¬ 
nates,  John  H.  Derby  and  Nathaniel  J.  Bosworth. 
The  following  delegates  were  elected  to  the  synodi¬ 
cal  missionary  congress  to  be  held  at  Oneida  .Tune 
10  to  13;  ministers— Charles  D.  Kellogg,  Richard 
Turnbull,  'Theophilus  P.  Sawin,  Arthur  H.  Allen, 
William  H.  Synrandt,  Herbert  C.  Hinds,  Charles 
H.  Walker;  elders— Alexander  Williamson,  James 
M.  Ransom,  Edward  N.  Dauchy,  Donald  McClellan, 
Nathaniel  J.  Bosworth,  Joseph  H.  Knight,  Freder¬ 
ick  P.  Allen.  Interesting  one-minute  reports  were 
heard  from  the  churches  as  to  their  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion,  and  many  revivals  of  religion  were  retried, 
not  only  in  the  Troy  churches,  but  also  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Caldwell,  Cohoes,  Green  Island,  Lansing- 
burgh,  Mechanicsville,  Warrensburgh,  and  White- 
half  A  communication  was  read  from  the  Synod 
of  New  York  as  to  the  Instruction  of  the  young  peo- 
le’s  societies  and  unions  in  the  work  of  the  Pres- 
yterian  Church,  and  Revs.  Robert  H.  Carson  and 
Charles  B.  Atwood  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  missionary  rallies  of  young  people,  one 
such  to  be  held  before  the  next  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  A  popular  meeting  was  held,  addressed  by 
Rev.  Hector  Hall  on  foreign  missions  in  Indi^  and 
by  Rev.  Charles  B.  Atwood  on  the  revival  in  White¬ 
hall.  After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  pastor 
and  consn'egation  of  Sandy  Hill,  tendered  by  Rev. 
Hector  Hall,  the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in 
the  Memorial  Church  of  Troy  in  September. 

A.  H.  A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  elected  Minister  H.  B. 
Stevenson  and  Elder  John  C.  Howk  commissioners 
to  Assembly,  and  Ministers  J.  Calvin  Mead,  A. 
D.  McIntosh,  and  Andrew  Neison,  with  Elders  D. 
Douglass,  Joel  R.  Foster,  and  G.  W.  Brinkerhoff, 
delegates  to  the  Missionajry  Congress.  Rev.  Jacob 
Dyk  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dubimue, 
and  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Newman  received  from  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists.  The  overture  from  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  Judicatories  was  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  as  was  also  the  Plan  of  Federation.  The  over¬ 
ture  in  favor  of  reduced  assessments  was  adopted. 
All  our  churches  are  now  supplied,  and  several  of 
them  have  had  large  additions  during  the  year. 

S.  C. 


The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  in  Coming 
Tuesday  evening;  April  10,  and  was  opened  with  a 
strong  sermon  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Deems  on  “Paul  the 
Model  Preacher.”  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  Robert  Clements  clerk.  Rev. 
Alfred  .f.  Hutton  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Rochester,  Rev.  Hezekiab  Webster  from  Erie, 
and  Blr.  Thomas  Kerr,  a  licentiate,  from  Cayuga. 
Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Niagar^Rev.  James  G.  Wickes  to  Lackawanna, 
and  Rev.  W.  C.  Matthews  to  Cayuga.  Dr.  Hutton 
is  to  be  installed  pastor  of  the  cnurch  of  Coming 
May  14,  Rev.  Frank  H.  Bisbee  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Almond  May  111,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kerr  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Atlanta  June  6.  Minister  Evan  R. 
Evans  was  chosen  commissioner  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  Elder  Warren  S.  Uodgman  lay  commis¬ 
sioner.  Overtures  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  as-iessment  and  of  send¬ 
ing  the  Minutes  to  the  clerks  of  session.  Twenty- 
four  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  reported  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  1,376,  with  118  additions  to  the  churches 
and  t4w)  contributed  to  missions,  and  10  Junior  So¬ 
cieties,  with  384  members,  with  18  additions  to  the 
church,  and  $89  for  miseions.  Revivals  were  re¬ 
ported  from  Atlanta  and  Painted  Post,  and  fiourish- 
ing  men’s  prayer-meetings  in  many  churches.  The 
standing  committees  reported,  and  the  usual  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  spring  meeting  was  done.  The  fall  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  be  held  at  Arkport. 

The  Presbytery  of  Champlain  met  in  the  church 
at  East  Constable  April  9.  Rev.  P.  J.  H.  Myers  was 
elected  moderator.  The  Presbytery  answered  (at 
its  last  stated  meeting)  the  Assembly’s  overture  on 
“Differences  between  Judicatories”  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  also  expressed  its  unqualified  approval  of 
the  plan  of  federation.  Rev.  Wm.  Armitage  Beards- 
lee  was  received  from  the  Classis  of  Westchester, 
and  Rev.  A.  Cushing  Dill  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany.  Mr.  Beardslee  is  stated  supply  of  the 
church  at  Saranac  Lake,  Mr.  Dill  statra  supply  of 
the  church  at  Chazy.  Commissioners  to  Assembly: 
Minister  John  F.  Humphrey  and  Elder  Harvey  J. 
Dudley;  alternates.  Minister  Samuel  D.  Angel  and 
Elder  C.  L.  Paine.  Joseph  Gamble,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  the  First 
Church,  Geneva,  April  IS,  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee  founded  on  John 
X.  10.  The  Rev.  William  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Porter  and  Elder  R. 
J.  Hunt  temporary  clerks.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Porter, 
D.D.,  was  dismis^  to  St.  liawrence  Presbytery, 
and  licentiate  H.  M.  Gesner  to  Albany  Presbytery. 
Louis  M.  Sweet  was  ordained,  Dr.  Remick  preaching 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Darling  of  Auburn  giving  the  charge, 
and  Dr.  Webb  offering  the  ordaining  prayer.  Mm- 
ister  IVilliara  H.  W^b,  D  D.,  and  Elder  Aaron  C. 
Rippey  were  chosen  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Laurence  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodist  Church  of  England,  a  probationer 
under  care  of  the  Presbytery,  was  examined,  and  his 
examination  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  church 
of  Caiuindaigua,  proposing  to  celebrate  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  dunng  the  month  of  May,  invited 
the  Presbytery  to  participate  in  the  interestiim  exer¬ 
cises.  The  Rev.  William  A.  Niles  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilford  Jacks  were  appointed  to  bear  to  that  church 
the  .salutations  of  the  Presbytery.  The  overture  on 
“Differences  between  .Tudicatories”  was  negatived. 
An  overture  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  looking  to 
the  reduction  of  the  assessment  to  six  cents  per  com¬ 
municant.  An  apprrariate  minute  relating  to  the 
decea.se  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Harlow  was  placed  on  the 
records  of  this  body.  Seneca  Castle  is  the  next  piace 
of  stated  meeting.  J.  W.  J. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  met  at  Clinton,  the 
Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury  moderator.  Ministers  dis¬ 
missed;  the  Revs.  Hugh  P.  McAdam  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Coiumbus,  Wesley  W.  Cole  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Buffalo,  George  Bergen  to  the  Presbytery  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  Frederick  W.  McCluskey  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Petrie  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse.  The  High¬ 
land  Church,  Utica,  was  enrolled.  Frederick  W. 
Fuers,  Starr  Cadwailader,  James  D.  Dingwell,  and 
Fenton  C.  Jones  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
An  overture  to  General  Assembly  was  adopted  ask¬ 
ing  for  redaction  of  assessment  to  six  cents  per  church 
member.  The  Plan  of  Federation  was  regarded  with 
disfavor.  The  narrative  of  religion  showed  that  this 
had  been  a  fruitful  year.  Excellent  addresses  were 
made  on  Temperance,  on  Mission^  and  on  the  topic 
“Reli^ons  Aspects  of  Political  Duty.”  Del^fates 
to  General  Assembly;  ministers— William  C  Robin¬ 
son  and  Horace  H.  Allen;  elders— J.  Lucius  Seymour 
and  Robert  S.  Williams. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany.— Commissioners  to  the 
Assembly;  ministers  —  Timothy  G.  Darling,  D.D., 
Leslie  R.  Groves,  Robert  M.  Blackburn;  elders — 
James  Rodgers,  Albany  Fourth  Church:  Charles  H. 
Peck,  Menaud’s,  Albany:  Henry  J.  Staley,  Carlisle. 

Hudson  Presbytery  met  in  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  April 
15.  'There  were  present  37  ministers,  38  elders,  and 
two  visiting  brethren.  Rev.  James  A.  McGowan 
was  electeff  moderator.  Revs.  Milton  C.  Hambly, 
Henry  A.  Harlow,  and  John  Service  were  receive 
respectively  from  the  Ots^o,  Morris  and  Orai^, 
ana  Binghamton  Presbyteries.  Presbytery  joinedin 
the  overture  of  Platte  Pres^tery  in  rraerence  to  the 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly.  It  alto  overtured  against 
reduction  of  assessments  at  present,  and  for  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  action  resptoting  the  salary  of  the 
stated  clerk.  It  disapproved  of  the  Plan  of  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  negatived  the  overture  in  regard  to  the  Dis¬ 
cipline.  The  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  Presbytery 
were  recommended  to  unite  in  the  support  of  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary.  Commissioners  to  the  General  As- 
seml^  are  as  follows;  ministers— Robert  H.  Taylor 
and  William  H.  Hudnut;  elders — Eugene  McGarrah 
and  'Thomas  S.  Hulse,  Delegates  to  the  Mis¬ 


sionary  Congress  are:  Revs.  Paul  Martin  and  Henry 
A.  Harlow  and  Messrs.  Robert  L.  Hickook  and  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Youngs.  'Two  young  men  were  received  as 
candidates.  Appropriate  action  was  taken  in  refers 
enoe  to  the  death  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Hepburn.  A  call 
from  Scotchtown  was  received,  and,  after  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  meeting,  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Scotchtown  on  Tue8day,May  7,  at  11  a.m.,  to  act  in 
regard  to  it.  D.  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  North  River  Presbytery  met  in  Marlbor¬ 
ough  April  15  and  16;  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  retiriw  moderator.  Rev.  Emory  A.  Nelson  of 
Freedom  Plains,  from  3  Cor.  v.  21;  elected  Rev. 
James  'l^ckoff  of  Pine  Plains  moderator,  and  Rev. 
John  A.  Terhune  of  Hngbsonville,  temporary  clerk; 
released  Rev.  Emory  A.  Nelson  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  Freedom  Pudus  church;  adopted^minutes 
relative  to  the  death  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Sherman  Hoyt 
and  Goodloe  B.  Bell,  presented  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Francis  B.  Wheeler,  D.D.,  and  T.  Darlington  Jester; 
ordered  Mr.  Jester’s  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Bell  to  be  sent  to  the  Historical  Society  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  be  filed  in  its  archives;  answered  in  the  neg¬ 
ative  the  overtures  regarding  the  Plan  of  Federa¬ 
tion  and  complaints  by  judicatories  of  equal  rank 
against  one  another;  adopted  an  overture  request¬ 
ing  the  reduction  of  the  General  Assembly  tax  from 
seven  to  six  cents  per  member;  voted  not  to  adopt  a 
proposed  overture  asking  the  free  distribution  of 
the  Assembiy’s  Minutes  to  all  the  ruling  eiders  in 
the  church;  debated  and  postponed  till  the  fall 
meeting  a  plan  of  presbyteiial  sustentation  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  standing  committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  a  plan  of  rotary  selection  of  commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Assembly  proposed  by  Rev.  A,  R.  Barron; 
instrncted  the  stat^  clerk  in  future  to  furnish  del¬ 
egates  to  Srood  with  commissions  similar  to  those 
in  use  in  other  Presbyteries;  examined  for  ordina¬ 
tion  Licentiate  Calvin  D.  Wi^texamined  and  li¬ 
censed  as  a  probationer  Mr,  K  Van  Dyke  Wight, 
both  of  Princeton  Seminary;  appointed  Rev.  Dr. 
Wheeler  to  convey  the  fraternal  salutations  of  the 
Presbytery  to  the  w  omen’s  Presb^rial  Missionary 
Society,  in  session  in  Poughkeepsie;  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Kingston  church  for  the  fall  meet 
ing:  elected  as  commissioners  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly:  ministers-— J.  Scott  King,  Little  Britain; 
James  Wyckoff,  Pino  Plains;  alternates— Louis  H. 
Bahler,  Malden ;  Plato  T.  Jones,  Mattea wan .  Elders 
—Carroll  D.  Parry,  Highland  Falls;  William  G. 
Reid,  Coid  Spring;  alternates— H.  Van  Steenburg, 
Kingston;  J.  Bates,  Pleasant  Valley.  S. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  sends  Minister 
Christian  W.  Winnie  of  Newiield  and  Elder  Eugene 
H.  Ribble  of  the  Franklin- street  Cnurch,  Elmira,  as 
commissioners  to  Generai  Assembly. 

Albany,— The  Sunday-school  of  the  State  street 
Presbyterian  church  held  its  thirty-fourth  anniver¬ 
sary,  April  14.  Addresses  were  made  by  Pastor 
Holmes  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Whitaker  of  the  First 
church.  Total  membership  is  623,  including  33 
officers,  73  teachers,  413  scholars  main  department 
and  115  primary.  Average  attendance  833,  varying 
from  93  in  July  to  494  in  February.  Total  visitors, 
133;  volumes  in  library,  1,035;  class  collections,  8^6,- 
86;  sociable  fund,  1380;  from  Earnest  Wooers,  |1^; 
Helpers  Circle,  175;  Home  Mission  Band,  $40;  Little 
Volunteers,  $43.  Total  expenditures  were  over 
$1,600,  lead^  items  being;  Foreign  Missions,  $864; 
Home  Missions,  $395;  lessons  helps  and  papery  $835; 
sociables,  $354;  music,  $178;  printing,  $79.50.  Super¬ 
intendent  is  De  Baum  Van  Aken,  with  th^  assis¬ 
tants.  W.  H.  C. 

Rochester.— 'The  special  services  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter  have  exerted  a  wide  influence  among  the  churches 
of  the  city  and  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the  work  of 
ingathering  still  goes  on.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Yatman 
is  now  preaching  in  the  Methodist  churches.  He 
was  hetm  three  times  on  Sunday,  and  his  sproial 
labors  will  continue  for  some  days  to  come.  He  is 
an  able  and  persuasive  preacher. 

Lyon’s  Falls.— Blaster  Sunday,  April  14th,  1896, 
will  ever  remain  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lyon’s  Falls,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Utica,  when  twenty- seven  were 
received  into  the  church  on  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  fourteen  of  the  above  number  re¬ 
ceiving  the  otoinance  of  b^tism.  Two  were  also 
received  by  letter.  “The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us  whereof  we  are  glad.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  held  its  spring 
meeting  at  Cranford  April  16  and  17  in  the  nanf 
some  new  church  brought  to  completion  during  the 

Sast  year.  'The  sermon  was  preacht^  by  Rev.  A.  I. 

iartine  of  Dunellen.  Rev.  Jonn  T.  Kerr  was  elected 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months.  Elder  E.  P.  Tm- 
ney  of  Roselle  permanent  clerk  pro  tom.,  and  Rev. 
G<  K.  Newell  of  Plainfield  temporary  clerk.  Rev. 
Henry  A.  MacKubbin  was  received  from  the  Pre^ 
bytery  of  Chester  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
instal  him  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  on  the  evening  of  April  30.  Mr.  William  B. 
Haniilton,  an  elder  of  the  'Third  Church,  Elizabeth, 
was  licensed  as  a  local  evangelist.  The  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  which  for  forty-four  years  has  exirted  be¬ 
tween  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Rankin  and  the  church  at 
Basking  Ridge  was  dissolved  by  reason  of  increas¬ 
ing  infirmities  due  to  Dr.  Rankin’s  advanced  age. 
The  severing  of  this  tie  drew  from  the  Presbytery 
most  tender  expressions  of  regard  and  sympathy 
for  this  venerable  and  venerated  pastor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly:  ministers— John  C.  Rankin,  D.D.,  Heorge 
H.  Payson;  elders— John  G.  Withrow,  William  A. 
Compton.  The  Plan  of  Federation  was  negatived; 
the  overture  concerning  the  complain  cs  oi  judica¬ 
tories  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  increase 
in  expenses  for  our  church  courts  was  adopts. 


THE  EVA^GELIST 
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Roselle  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  stated 
meeting.  Jobs  T.  Kkrr,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Pkesbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  at  Pater¬ 
son,  in  the  Second  Church,  on  April  lA.  Rev.  Gus¬ 
tav  Schumacher  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Bulkley,  D.D.,  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
for  many  yet^  presented  his  resignation.  After 
many  expressiims  of  regret,  the  resignation  was  ac¬ 
cepts,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Presbytery  for  the 
courtesy,  fidelity,  seal  and  skill  with  which  he  has 
filled  this  oflSce.  Rev.  George  R.  Garretson  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City  was  elected  as  Dr.  Bulkley's  successor. 
Ministers  James  Eells  and  Gustav  Schumacher  and 
Elders  Thomas  W.  Randail  and  John  Wm.  Bt^rt 
were  elected  commissioners  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly;  ministers  Hugh  R.  McClelland  and  Thomas 
Houston  and  elders  Henry  Jones  and  James  Mcll- 
hiney  were  elected  their  uternates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  met  in  the  First 
Church.  Allegheny,  April  19,  when  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Rutherford  was  chosen  moderator.  Calls  were  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  church  of  Ehnsworth  for  the  Rev. 
Clarence  K.  Hills;  from  the  church  of  Bridgewater 
for  the  services  of  the  Rev.  William  F.  Gibson,  and 
from  the  Clifton  church  for  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Greaves, 
'^e  Rev.  J.  T.  Gibson,  D.D.,  presented  a  memorial 
minute  touching  the  death  of  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Hays, 
D.D  ,  which  was  adopted  and  directed  to  be  spread 
on  the  historical  records.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
D.D.,  presented  the  report  on  the  Assembly’s  Plan 
of  Federation.  The  report  was  received  and  its  rec¬ 
ommendation  adopted:  “Resolved.  That  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Allegheny,  after  due  consideration  of  the 
Plan  for  the  Federation  of  the  Churches  of  the  United 
States  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  does  not  see 
its  way  clear  to  ^prove  or  the  Plan,  and  recommends 
that  the  committee  holding  the  matter  under  its  care 
be  discharged  from  further  duties.”  The  report  of 
the  Woman’s  Gbcecutive  Committee  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  for  the  Presbytery  was  received  and  placed  in 
the  hands  vt  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  on  i^stematic  beneficence  for 
report  and  recommendations.  He  subsequently  re¬ 
ported  a  highly  fiattering  minute.  The  proposed 
overture  to  the  Assembly  on  the  “Inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures”  was  voted  down.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Kin- 
ter.  Dr.  W.  O.  Campbell,  and  Elder  George  B.  Logan 
were  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  minute  touch¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Robinson.  The 
Rev.  T.  B.  Anderson  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion, 
indenting  a  proqierous  year.  The  Sabbath-school 
work  was  reportra  on  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Kinter. 
The  Rev.  D.  M.  Skilling  was  made  chairman  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  del^ates  to  the  Assembly  are:  minis¬ 
ters— T.  B.  Anderson  and  S.  H.  Holliday,  principals, 
with  A.  D.  Light  and  Albert  Dilworth  alternates; 
elders — Dr.  O.  L.  Miller  and  Dr.  William  Irvine, 
with  James  Semple  and  John  S.  Slagle  as  alternates. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Potter  was  reelected  presbyterial  mis¬ 
sionary.  The  name  of  the  Bethel  church  was  changed 
to  that  of  Melrose  avenue.  Mr.  A.  A.  Giffen  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach.  The  next  meeting  was  fixed  at  the 
Glenfield  church,  June  11. 

The  Presbyt1';ry  of  Erie  met  in  Park  Church, 
Brie,  April  9-11,  Rev  R.  S.  Van  Cleve  of  Erie  preach¬ 
ing.  Rev.  J .  P.  Irwin  of  Belle  Valley  was  elected 
moderator.  The  new  church  of  North  Warren,  just 
organised,  was  added  to  the  roll  of  Presbytery.  Mr. 
F.  B.  Stevenson,  a  student  under  the  care  of  Pres- 
byte^,  was  dbmissed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  Rev.  G. 
L.  Bickerstaph  to  the  Piesbytery  of  Brazil,  his  fu¬ 
ture  field  of  labor.  The  pastoral  relation  between 
Rev.  J.  C.  Chfmman  and  Park  Church,  Erie,  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Chapman  concluding  to  devote  his 
time  to  evangelistic  work.  Delegates  of  the  church 
and  members  of  Presbytery  gave  expression  to  re¬ 
gret  at  the  severing  of  tnese  church  and  presbyterial 
ties.  Rev.  Uezekiah  Webster  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Steuben.  His  departure  is  a  matter 
of  sorrow  to  all.  The  commissioners  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  are;  ministers — J.  F.  Read,  D.D., 
Union  City:  Geo.  Booth,  Ph.D.,  West  Mill  Creek; 
and  Elders  Samuel  Blair  of  Girard  and  M.  W.  Oli 
ver  of  Conneautville.  A  popular  meeting  was  held, 
with  addresses  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Coe  of  Union  on  the 
general  subiMt  of  Social  Elquality,  and  Dr.  D.  B. 
Hervey  of  ^inboro  on  “Men  and  the  Church.” 
The  narrative  was  read  by  Rev.  Ken  C.  Hayes,  and 
exhibited  a  very  encouraging  condition  oi  things 
within  the  bounds.  The  newly  constituted  commit¬ 
tee  on  young  people’s  societies  made  a  report  favor¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterial  Union  of  the 
young  people's  societies  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  oommitttee  on  necrology  reported 
the  death  in  the  eldership  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Booth  of 
Conneautville,  Mr.  John  McClure  of  Hadley,  Mr. 
Wm.  Mellon  of  Conneaut  Lake,  Mr.  James  W. 
Beatty  of  Hadley,  and  Mr.  Walker  Gelvin  of  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Mr.  A.  B.  McCormick,  a  student  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  met  in  I.<ancaster 
April  8.  Rev.  J.  M.  Anderson  was  elected  modera¬ 
tor.  '^e following  members  were  received:  Revs. 
W.  L.  Baker  from  Presbytery  of  Fort  Dodge,  Joseph 
McHattoii  from  that  of  Chicago,  and  Hugh  P.  Mc- 
Alam,  D.D..  from  Utica.  Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence, 
an  ordainea  minister  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  received  by  letter  eighteen  months  since 
as  a  licentiate,  and  his  studies  entrusted  to  the 
committee  on  examination  of  candidates,  was,  on 
recommendation,  given,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  reg 
ular  standing  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churi^.  The  overture  of  the  Assembly  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  on  “dif¬ 
ferences  between  judicatories,”  was  answered  in  the 
n^ative,  and  Presbytery  disapproved  of  the  plan  of 
“the  federation  of  the  churches.”  Elder  Foster 


Copeland  was  reelected  trustee  of  Presbytery,  and 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Fishbum  was  appointed  a  committee 
to  attend  the  examinations  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  Minister  John  A.  Ewalt  of  London  and 
the  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.,  of  Columbus,  were 
elected  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Bethel  was  selected  for  the  autumnal  meeting. 
Standing  rule  No.  2  was  amended  so  that  hereafter 
the  stated  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  in  April  and  the  third  Monday  in  September. 
Owing  to  protracted  illness,  the  name  of  Rev.  Au¬ 
gustus  Tailor  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  hon¬ 
orably  retired  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Tuesday  evenii^  a  popular  meeting  was  held  with 
the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society,  at 
which  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Devore  on 
Alaska  and  its  people.  Rev.  E.  W.  McDowell  on  the 
Nestorians  in  Turkey,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell  on 
mission  work  in  Colombia,  South  America. 

John  A.  Ewalt,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  met  at  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue  Church  April  9.  Reports  from  the 
usual  committees  were  neard.  The  overture  from 
the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  asking  that  the  Assem 
bly  assessment  be  ivducra  to  six  cents  was  ap¬ 
proved.  The  federation  plan  was  rejected.  Mr. 
John  Kramer  of  Adelbert  College  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery.  An  adjourned  meeting  will 
be  held  Mf^  7  at  Case  Avenue  Church  to  install 
Rev.  F.  F.  I&nnedy.  The  regular  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Central  Church,  Akron,  Sept.  17. 

INDIANA. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  met  at  Princeton,  Ind. 
Presbytery  received  by  certificate  Rev.  George.  Lock¬ 
hart  from  the  Presbytery  of  Brandon,  Rev.  Alex. 
Urguhart  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  Rev.  B. 
E.  P.  Prugh  from  the  Prtsbyteiw  of  New  Albany, 
Rev.  O.  S.  Thompson  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mat 
toon.  Rev.  J.  R.  Tercy  from  the  Presbytery  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania;  Rev.  J.  L.  Godfrey  was  received  and  his 
name  ordered  enrolled  when  his  letter  should  be 
received.  Certificates  of  dismission  were  granted 
to  Rev.  M.  L.  Johnson  and  Rev.  W.  E.  B.  I^rris  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Schuyler,  and  to  Rev.  Chas.  H. 
Little,  D.D.,  to  the  Presbytery  of  White  Water. 
Rev.  Geo.  Lockhart  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Oakland  City  snd  Olivet  churches,  and  Rev. 
Alex.  Urquhart  to  that  of  the  Washington  church. 
In  each  case  arrangements  were  made  fur  their  in¬ 
stallation.  By  appointment  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meldrum 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  “Responsibility  of  the 
Eldership.”  A  copy  of  the  sermon  was  requested 
by  Presbytery  for  publication.  At  our  next  fall 
meeting  we  are  to  have  a  special  sermon  on  the 
'Responsibility  of  the  Ministry  from  an  Eluer’s 
Standpoint,”  to  be  preached  by  an  elder.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly  are:  ministers — 
T.  S.  Scott,  principal,  A.  B.  Meldrum,  D.D.,  alter¬ 
nate,  and  Elder  W.  W.  Byers,  principal,  and  J.  L. 
Durham,  alternate.  Mr.  W.  C.  Harriott  was  granted 
a  license  for  one  year  as  a  local  evangelist  The 
Aisembly’s  overture  on  Federation  was  answered 
in  the  negative.  Union  services  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  presided  over  by 
Rev.  T.  S.  Scot^  were  held  on  WMnesday  evening. 
Elder  S.  C.  Siimson  spoke  for  the  Endeavorers, 
Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter  for  Synodical  Home  Missions, 
Rev.  Dr.  O.  A.  Smith  for  Foreign  Missions;  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Rodenbeck  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnston  reported  in 
behalf  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  The  fall  meeting  of  Pre.sbytery  will  be  held 
at  ■Washington,  Ind.  Blackford  Condit,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Monroe  Presbytery  met  at  Reading,  Mich., 
April  9.  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith  was  elected  moderator, 
and  Rev.  Wm.  Saugree  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  Al¬ 
bert  Torbet  was  dismissed  to  Zanesville  Presbytery. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bradfleld,  after  a  thorough  examination, 
was  received  from  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  and 
candidate  A.  C.  Austin  was  received  from  Emporia 
Presbytery.  The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
H.  P.  Lane  and  the  church  of  Quincy  was  dissolved. 
Rev.  C.  D.  Jacobs  accepted  a  call  from  the  church 
of  Hillsdale.  The  Plan  of  Federation  was  disap¬ 
proved.  The  Overture  on  Grievances  of  Judicato¬ 
ries  was  adopted.  Overtures  were  sent  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  requesting  the  assessment  reduced  to 
six  cents,  and  asking  for  a  deliverance  as  to  whether 
persons  temporarily  licensed  were  candidates  or  li¬ 
centiates.  The  plan  of  Synodical  Sustentation  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  to  report  at  the  foil 
meeting.  Synod’s  rule  concerning  churches  seeking 
home  mission  aid  was  adopted.  The  following  were 
elected  commis.sioners  to  the  General  Assembly: 
Minister  L.  B.  Bissell  and  Elder  J.  H.  Shepherd; 
alternates — Minister  H.  P.  Lane  and  Elder  S.  R. 
Itogers.  A  summary  of  thyiroceedings  was  ordered 
printed  and  distributed.  Tecumseb  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

Willard  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  met  at  Jackson 
April  9,  10.  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Jordan  of  Lan¬ 
sing.  George  F.  Sheldon  and  Gilbert  D.  Sherman 
ofMcCormick  Seminary  were  licensed  to  preach. 
Rev.  Elias  E.  Tanner  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  A  tlanta.  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker  to  that  of  Flint, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Cole  to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Revs. 
J.  L.  Johnston  and  J.  B.  Hall  to  unite  with  the 
Ibiesbytery  of  Petoskey.  Rev.  Fred  G.  Cad  well  was 
received  from  the  Presbyteiy  of  Mattoon,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  his  installation  at  Albion. 
Mimster  A.  D.  Grigsby  of  Hastings  and  Elder  M. 
Nielson  of  Jackson  were  chosen  commissioners  to 
the  Assembly.  Rev.  H.  H.  "Yan  Auken,  a  meml^r 
of  a  Congregational  Conference,  signifim  his  desire 
to  become  a  member  of  Presbytery,  and  having  sat¬ 
isfactorily  answered  the  constitutional  questions, 
the  stated  clerk  was  directed  to  enrol  his  name  on 
receipt  of  his  letter  of  transfer.  He  is  soon  to  be 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dimondale.  The 


overture  from  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  an 
additional  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  question  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  Plan  of  Federation  was  answered 
favorably  as  to  the  general  plan,  but  adversely  to 
the  proposed  prc^rtions.  An  overture  to  General 
Assem blv  was  adopted,  asking  that  hereafter  a  copy 
of  the  Minutes  of  General  Assembly  be  sent  without 
charge  to  every  clerk  of  Session.  After  completing 
the  usual  routine  work.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Parma  ^pt.  17.  C.  P.  Quick,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  met  in  Cadillac 
April  9.  Rev.  J.  Payson  Mills  was  chosen  modera 
tor.  Rev.  J.  G.  Ingfis  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chicago.  Revs.  J.  B.  Hall  and  J.  L.  Johns¬ 
ton  were  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lansing. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Baxter  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  fRnt.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Inglis  at  Petoskey  and  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  A.  V.  Brashear  at  Boyne  Falls  and 
Boyne  City.  Minister  J.  J.  Cook  and  Elder  S.  B. 
Ardis  were  chosen  principal,  and  Minister  J.  Red- 

8ath  and  Elder  John  McBain,  alternate,  delegates  to 
tie  Assembly.  Petoskey  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
the  next  stated  meeting. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 
Detroit.— Rev.  David  M.  Cooper,  D.D.,  expects  to 
close  his  pastoral  relations  with  the  Memorial 
Church,  of  which  he  was  largely  the  founder,  in 
July  next.  It  can  but  prove  an  occasion  of  peculiar 
interest  to  that  church,  and  indeed  to  a  mucli  larger 
portion  of  that  community. 

Marshall.— Rev.  Geo.  F.  Hunting.  D.D.,  of  Flint, 
has  received  a  unanimous  call  to  this  church,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  accept. 

Edwardsburg.— Rev.  O.  N.  Hunt  of  iklgertou, 
Ohio,  is  suimlying  this  church,  made  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  Rev.  James  Kirkland  to  Port  Huron. 

Decatur.— Rev.  G.  W.  Healy  has  been  called  to 
Anaconda,  Mont.,  and  begins  labors  in  that  far- 
west  field  this  month. 

Burr  Oak. — Rev.  Thomas  Melidn  is  released  from 
the  pastorate  of  this  church,  and  accepts  that  of 
Springwater,  N.  Y. 

Alpena. — This  church  has  entered  on  the  erection 
of  a  fine  $40,000  sanctuary. 

JoNESVILLE. — Rev.  Alfred  Torbet  has  resigneil  the 
charge  of  this  church. 

Iroxwood. — Rev.  M.  M.  Allen  of  South  Superior, 
Wis.,  has  accepted  charge  of  this  church. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.- Rev.  C.  P.  Bates  of  Holly 
accepts  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  beginning 
May  1. 

Lapeer. — Rev.  George  W.  Barlow,  D.D.,  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  this  church. 

MISSOURI. 

Platte  Presbytery  elected  as  commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly:  .Minister  John  Wilson.Oam- 
eron  and  Elder  Howard  B.  McAfee,  Parkville.  The 
overture  on  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  Plan  of  Federation  was  not 
approved.  Walter  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Parkville.— The  Parkville  Presbyterian  church 
will  celebrate  its  jubilee  on  Sunday,  April  28.  The 
exercises  have  been  arranged  to  harmonize  with  the 
occasion,  and  a  service  of  especial  brightness  and 
blessing  is  expected.  The  following  named  are  the 
committee:  John  H.  Lawrence,  ^airman;  Peter 
Birrell,  Miss  Hastings,  Miss  Riley. 

IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sioux  City  at  Ida  Grove 
April  16-18  bad  for  moderator  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins, 
D.D.,  and  for  temporary  clerks  Elder  H.  H.  Allison 
and  Rev.  C.  E.  Fisk.  Ministers  F.  H.  Shedd,  Rich¬ 
ard  N  Toms  and  Robert  Home  were  received  from 
the  Presbyteries  of  Whitewater,  Sacramento,  and 
Rock  River.  Candidate  C.  J.  McConnell  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Madison,  licensed, 
and  ordained.  Mr.  W.  Towne  was  licensed  as  a 
local  evangelist.  Arrangements  were  made  to  in- 
stal  Rev.  F.  H.  Shedd  over  the  Sioux  City  Third 
Church,  and  Rev.  C.  J.  McConnell  at  Schaller  and 
Earley.  Ministers  Thomas  Buchanan  and  Henry 
Wortman  and  Elders  A.  B.  Ross  and  B.  B.  Ander¬ 
son  were  elected  commissioners  to  the  Assembly. 
The  Plan  of  Federation  was  negatived.  The  pro¬ 
posed  new  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 
affirmed.  The  overture  on  reduced  assessment  was 
negatived.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  appointed 
at  Manilla  May  7,  and  the  regular  fall  meeting  at 
Hartley  Sept.  10.  Harvey  Hostetler,  S.  C. 

MINNESOTA. 

Presbytery  of  Duluth.— Commissioners  to  the 
Assembly — Minister,  S.  A.  Jamieson,  'West  Du¬ 
luth;  Elder,  1.  H.  McCollum,  I^akeview  P.  O.,  Du¬ 
luth.  Overture  on  Federation  answered  in  the 
negative. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  has  chosen  to  the 
Assembly  Ministers  J.  D.  Kerr  and  S.  R.  Boyd;  al¬ 
ternates,  R.  L.  Wheeler  and  J.  'V.  Findley.  Elders 
— H.  F.  Henderson  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Denise;  alternates. 
J.  A.  Bradley  and  M.  Zenkmyer. 


TUB  AMBSICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
KSTABUSHBD  IX  PHILADELPHIA,  1834, 
organlies  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  oat  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep- 
reeenUni;  all  ihe  evangeUcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  l,80n  new  schools  started  in  1894 ;  also  108  frontier 
chnrchee  from  schools  prevlonsly  established.  70  years  of 
{Tosperlty  Will  yoa  help  us  and  share  in.  the  blessing  ? 
Every  dollar  t  cceptable.  $36.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
it  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  rap¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  >  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P.  Bancbovt,  Dis.  Secretary, 
Constable  Bnlldlng,  6th  Ave.  41  E.  18tb  St.,  New  York  City. 
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OCR  HEM8’  CEREAL  STORY. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  eleven  hens  “fell 
to  us” :  they  came  along  with  th^  bargain 
when  we  bought  this  little  five-acre  farm.  It 
doubtless  goes  without  saying  that  the  farm 
and  house  and  barn  were  run  down,  for  they 
had  belonged  to  a  man  who  was  built  up  in  a 
fashion  to  make  his  possessions  run  down, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  the  fowls  also  were  not 
equally  run  down,  and  so  they  were  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  that  is,  the  small  boy  of  the 
family  had  been  encouraged  to  exercise  his 
tiny  legs  in  attempts  to  run  down  the  rooster, 
with  a  view  to  enjoying  a  horseback  ride  on 
him ;  also  the  frosts  of  winter  had  insinuated 
icy  tingles  about  the  feet  of  the  flock,  until 
from  freezing  they  had  passed  into  that  | 
chronic  state  desigated  as  “bumble  footed.” 
Then  the  perches  had  been  too  high,  and  the 
fowls  (the  heavy,  silver  laced  Wyandottes) 
had  fallen  often,  so  that  two  otherwise  hand¬ 
some  hens  were  lame  and  eventually  expired 
of  hip  disease. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  hens  when,  at  the 
time  of  our  taking  formal  possession  of  the 
farm.  May  1st,  they  performed  the  feat  of 
“falling  to  us,”  and  barring  the  above-named 
troubles,  they  were  pretty  fowls  and  cheer¬ 
fully  fulfilling  the  chief  end  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  that  is,  they  were  laying  eggs. 

But  it  was  also  high  time  for  them  to  begin 
to  think  of  family  cares.  Oh,  these  family 
cares  of  hens  I  How  soon  they  come  to  be 
the  cares  also  of  the  entire  household,  and 
while  the  hens  are  setting  one  event  follows 
after  another  in  rapid  succession ;  moreover, 
when  amateurs  are  at  the  front,  these  events 
seem  to  assume  giant  proportions.  We  were 
amateurs,  that  is,  we  had  only  a  wild  desire 
to  guide  us  aright,  a  wild  desire  coupled  with 
months  of  poultry  book  lamin',  and  we  knew 
in  a  general  way  that  twelve  eggs  made  a 
“setting,”  and  that  when  a  hen  began  to  set 
she  simultaneously  took  temporary  leave  of 
what  modicum  of  sense  she  had  heretofore 
had,  and  for  the  period  of  three  weeks  came 
under  two,  at  least,  of  the  headings  by  which 
non-voters  are  designated,  that  is,  she  became 
“idiotic  and  insane.” 

“Keep  a  dish  of  water  and  some  grains  of 
corn  near  her,  and  see  that  her  nest  is  free 
from  vermin,”  say  the  books;  but  not  one  of 
them  suggested  the  value  of  throwing  your  old 
apron  over  her  coop  to  exclude  from  her  the 
garish  light  of  day,  and  thus  enable  her  to 
concentrate  her  being  on  the  duty  at  hand. 
We  had  to  learn  this  from  our  neighbors  and 
from  our  own  common  sense,  which  was  mani¬ 
festly  being  heavily  taxed.  The  poultry  books 
tell  so  much,  and  yet  a  large  and  valuable 
book  could  be  made  out  of  what  they  do  not 
tell. 

We  were  so  eager  for  the  family  cares  to 
begin  that  we  could  not  endure  to  wait  for 
our  “run  down”  hens  to  manifest  their  ruling 
passion,  so  we  borrowed  a  hen  that  “wanted 
to  set.”  She  was  brought  to  us  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing  by  a  neighbor’s  boy,  and  we  took  her  up 
gently  and  lifted  her  with  care  and  placed  her 
on  the  traditional  twelve  eggs,  but  her  jour¬ 
ney,  though  made  in  easy  stages,  had  agitated 
her,  and  she  refused  to  stay  put.  The  bright 
light  of  the  following  morning  revealed  the 
interloper  to  the  resident  hens,  who  at  once 
began  a  system  of  petty  tyranies  upon  her, 
much  in  the  nature  of  college  hazing,  so  much 
so  that  that  hen’s  life  became  a  burden,  not 
alone  to  herself,  but  to  us  who  considered  our¬ 
selves,  for  the  time  being,  as  her  natural  pro¬ 
tectors.  There  was  trouble  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  then  the  borrowed  hen,  carefully 
folded  under  an  old  black  shawl,  was  restored 
to  her  home. 

As  if  to  pacify  us,  one  of  our  own  dear  hens 


now  began  to  “  want  to  set,  ”  and  as  we  also 
wanted  her  to,  the  matter  was  amicably 
arranged.  She  was  really  quite  composed  on 
her  nest,  when  the  other  dames  discovered 
her  and  so  hectored  her  that  she  finally  flew 
into  a  rage  and  off  her  nest  and  could  not  be 
coaxed  nor  driven  back. 

So  the  plot  thickened,  but  every  failure  was 
rich  in  experience,  and  in  time  we  grew  very 
wise  in  our  failures  and  nearly  as  proud  of 
them  as  if  they  had  been  successes,  beguiling 
the  time  by  reciting  that  if  we  had  done  so 
instead  of  so,  then  the  result  would  have  been 
thus  and  not  so. 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,  and  at  last 
some  hens  settled  down  to  business,  and,  oh, 
my,  how  they  did  “set”!  and  on  the  morning 
of  June  1st,  the  first  faint  chirp  sounded  in 
our  dark  and  quiet  brooding  room,  for  we  had 
improvised  such  a  room  sonie  time  before. 
The  little  Huffs  kept  coming  from  that  time 
until  the  third  week  in  June,  when  the  last 
brood  was  led  forth  by  its  proud  mamma. 

The  three  weeks  of  June  had  been  very 
mushy  weeks,  weeks  of  brooding  boxes  and 
hot  water  bags  on  which  to  repose  the  feeble 
members  of  the  families,  weeks  of  real  anxiety, 
of  hearty  laughter,  and  of  pride  and  pleasure. 
The  usual  ratio  of  crushed  chickens  had  been 
found  under  the  cramped  feet  of  the  patient 
mothers.  There  had  also  been  no  lack  of 
cases,  “the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen 
before.  ” 

All  hendom  and  humandom  bad  been  agog 
one  day  over  the  hen  taken  off  her  nest  for 
refreshments  and  forgotten  for  ten  mortal 
hours,  too  silly  to  find  her  own, place.  “The 
entire  setting  is  ruined,  and  just  a  week  be¬ 
fore  batching,”  we  wailed,  while  Mistress 
Biddy  cackled  and  doubtless  wept,  only  we  did 
noi  know  it.  Then  in  our  disappointment  we 
took  one  of  the  eggs  to  the  yard  and  cracked 
the  shell,  and  while  we  stooped  to  look  at  the 
poor  chick  within,  lo !  the  feeble  little  throat 
was  convulsed,  and  the  delicate  bill  opened  to 
emit  a  gasping  breath !  “Quick,  get  the  small 
life  to  the  warmth!”  But  it  uas  useless,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  gave  us  the  cue  and  we  mar¬ 
shalled  Dame  Biddy  back  to  the  remaining 
eggs  to  such  good  purpose  that  in  a  week  we 
saw  with  pleasure  six  fine  chicks  come  forth 
from  the  eggs  that  had  lain  uncovered  ten 
hours  only  a  week  before  hatching  time ;  and 
this  story  we  agreed  must  go  into  our  poultry 
book. 

“You  keep  hens,  don’t  you?”  said  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  making  her  first  call.  “I  told  him’  I 
knew  you  did,  for  you  run  out  to  the  barn  so 
often.”  Run  out  to  the  barn  so  often!  Why, 
the  entire  part  of  early  summer  was  consumed 
in  running  out  to  the  barn  so  often.  We  went 
to  see  if  the  hens  were  eating,  we  went  to 
see  if  they  were  scratching,  we  went  to  see  .if 
they  were  laying,  we  went  to  see  if  they  were 
happy,  we  went  just  to  see  them,  and  finally, 
we  went,  as  sleep-walkers  go,  because  we  had 
formed  the  habit.  It  was  never  too  early  to 
go,  and  it  was  never  too  late  to  go. 

But  our  poultry  thrived,  and  soon  from  say¬ 
ing,  “See  the  cunning  little  things!”  we  grew 
to  say,  “Ob,  my,  how  big  they  are!”  Then 
suddenly  one  morning  there  broke  upon  the 
fresh  air  a  fearful  and  concerted  peeping,  at 
which  we  rushed  to  the  hen  precincts  prepared 
to  tear  our  hair  and  wring  our  bands  over  some 
dire  calamity.  There  stood  fourteen  gawky 
orphan  chicks,  two  broods  economically  con 
densed  in  one,  screeching  for  the  mother, 
while  she,  at  a  serene  and  safe  distance 
plucked  the  tender  grass  unmindful  of  their 
cries.  She  was  weaning  them !  They  wan 
dered  about  all  day  forlorn  and  rudderless, 
and  were  counted  every  hour  or  two  lest  one 
be  lost.  But  at  nightfall  a  poor  old  lame  ben 


Every  bottle  of 
this  great  eflFervescent 
temperance  beverage  is  a 
sparkling, bubbling  fountain 
of  health — a  source  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  means  of  making 
you  feel  better  and  do  better. 
You  make  it  yourself  right 
at  home.  Get  the  genuine. 

t  ftUM*  MM  M  »  MM. 

m  <3ua  I.  man  oa,  nihMiUM 


NOW 


That  the  roll  of  meiiibersliip  in  The 
Evangelist’s  Tours  is  well  past  the 
“half-way  house,”  we  request  those 
who  plan  to  go  on  either  the  Pil¬ 
grimage  or  the  Church  Music  Tour 
to  advise  us  at  once  of  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Membership  is  limited,  and 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the 
“Berlin’s”  stateroom  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  now  free. 

We  are  receiving  many  Inquiries 
for  a  daily  itinerary  of  each  trip. 
Our  movements  in  detail,  however, 
are  to  be  governed  somewhat  by  the 
plans  of  hospitable  friends  abroad. 
These  preparations  are  now  being 
settled  in  conference  with  an  ail-- 
vance  representative  of  The  Evan-. 
gelist,  w'ho  sailed  for  England  a 
fortnight  since  on  the  “Berlin”  for- 
that  purpose. 

Our  readers  should  understand,, 
however,  that  we  do  not  bind  the 
party  to  a  fixed  itinerary.  We  iol- 
low  a  definite  and  carelully  studied 
route,  but  facilities  will  be  olTered 
those  who  wish  alternative  Journeys. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  arranged  with¬ 
out  incurring  additional  expense. 
As  return  tickets  are  good  lor  a  year 
the  travellers  eqjoy  the  largest  lib¬ 
erty  of  selecfion. 

Recent  invitations  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  liondon  and  the  Continent 
show  that  both  parties  will  be  the 
recipients  of  the  most  friendly  and 
distinguished  attentions. 

For  descriptive  pamphlets  and  fur¬ 
ther  information  address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  8q.,  N.  Y.  City. 


They  were  seldom  seen  to  eat,  and  still  less 
often  did  they  eat  at  the  family  board.  So 
noticeable  did  they  become,  that  we  called 
them  “the  two  old  maids.”  But  I  hasten  on 
to  this  youngest  rooster  and  bis  sad  tale.  He 
had  always  been  of  a  timid  nature,  so  easily 
frightened  that  we  were  obliged  to  protect 
him  while  he  ate.  We  called  him  Johnny 
Don’t ;  but  he  grew  apace,  and  in  time  we 
devoted  him  to  the  Christmas  basket  of  a  sick 
friend.  It  was  harder  than  you  would  suppose 
to  see  his  glossy  bead  on  the  block,  our  dear 
little  Johnny  Don’t,  but  he  made  three  and 
one-half  pounds  of  fine  yellow  meat,  surely  a 
dish  to  lay  before  a  king,  so  that  even  a  small 
rooster  does  not  live  in  vain ! 

What  a  weary  time  that  was  (passed  now) 
when  we  waited  and  grew  sick  with  longing 
for  the  first  pullet  egg.  Oreen  with  jealousy, 
too,  over  the  neighbor  who  came  out  of  her 
pantry  with  her  first  pullet  egg  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand.  But  on  Christmas  Day  the  longed- 
for  egg  arrived,  the  little  delicate  egg  ;  so  then 
the  entire  year  of  a  hen’s  life-work  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  our  little  poultry  ranch,  and  we 
wrote  “finis”  to  Our  Henn’s  Cereal  Story. 

Julia  A.  Robinson. 


Laughina  Babies 

are  loved  by  everybody.  Those  raised  on  the  Gail  Bor¬ 
den  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  are  comparatively 
free  from  sickness.  Infant  Health  is  a  valuable  pam¬ 
phlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  for  a  copy  to  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York. 


“  Brown's  Bronchial  Trocris  ”  will  quickly  relieve 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseases.  Sold 
only  in  boxes. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

33.^SHOE  n*  FOR  AK*Na. 

9.  cordovan; 


>3.4P  POUCE.3  soles. 


k  CHANCE  TO  MAIE  MONEY. 

I  am  out  of  debt,  and  thanks  to  the  Dish 
Washer  bueiness  for  it.  In  the  past  five  weeks  I 
have  mads  over  MOO,  and  I  am  so  thankfol  that  I 
feel  like  telling  everybody,  so  that  they  can  be 
beneilt^  by  my  experience.  Anybody  can  sell 
Dish  Washers  because  everybody  wants  one,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  can  be  got  so  cheap.  I  believe 
that  in  two  years  from  now  every  family  will  have 
one.  Ton  can  get  full  particulars  by  addressing 
the  Iron  City  Dish  Waslier  Oo.,  >.  X.  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  yon  can’t  help  but  make  money  in  this 
business.  I  believe  that  I  can  clear  over  M, 000  the 
coming  year,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  snch  an 
opportnnity  pass  without  improvement.  Wecan’t 
expect  to  succeed  without  trying.  MRS.  B. 


«2.^I.7?BOYS'SCHOOLSHI)ES. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  Mrfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knite. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  8.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BBOWN  A  SON  North  Adams.  Mass. 


FROM  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT. 

I  have  just  roasted  myself  like  a  potato  by 
the  fireside  in  niy  study,  slumbering  away  my 
precious  time  and  unable  to  keep  my  eyes 
open  or  my  mind  intent  on  anything,  if  I 
would  have  given  my  life  for  it. 

1  have  been  trying  to  read  a  new  novel  which 
I  have  heard  praised,  Almacks.  The  author 
has  so  well  succeeded  in  describing  the  cold 
and  selfish  fopperies  of  the  time,  that  the 
copy  is  almost  as  dull  as  the  original.  I  think 
I  will  take  up  my  bundle  of  sheriff-court  proc¬ 
esses,  instead  of  Almacks,  as  the  more  enter¬ 
taining  avocation  of  the  two. 


This  is  the  first  time  I  have  smoked  for  two 
months.  I  was  afraid  the  custom  would  mas¬ 
ter  me. 


A|»il  25,  xd95. 


(one  of  the  dislooeted-hip  hens),  who  had  not 
been  permitted  the  pleasure  of  a  family  of  her 
own.  voluntarily  assumed  the  vacated  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  bereaved  family,  and  from  that 
time  on  for  about  three  weeks  she  trailed 
about  the  place  with  her  fourteen  unruly 
step-obildren  running  on  before  her,  she  being 
too  lame  to  do  more  than  tag  after  them,  with 
her  “cluck,  cluck,  cluck,”  they  showing  her 
no  respect  whatever,  but  at  night  she  would 
crawl  into  a  deserted  box-nest,  while  the  en¬ 
tire  family  would  be  disposed  about  her, 
-some  attempting  to  cuddle  under  her  wings, 
which  office  the  patient  creature  was  obliged 
to  decline,  owing  to  her  lameness,  some  re¬ 
posing  on  her  back,  while  the  overfiow  snug- 
4;led  as  near  to  her  as  they  could,  and  thus 
they  slept  the  night  through.  Subsequently 
this  faithful  foster-mother  was  ejected  by  the 
family  from  the  box,  whereupon  she  took  up 
her  station  on  a  step  near  by,  where  she 
roosted  and  mourned  and  complained  over  her 
own  lameness  and  over  the  ingratitude  of 
children,  saying  that  it  was  sharper  than  a 
-serpent’s  tooth. 

Gradually  each  mother  weaned  her  brood, 
and  we  became  hardened  to  their  loud  plaints, 
and  in  a  measure  thankful,  too,  when  we  had 
learned  that  “the  ben  was  ready  to  lay  again,” 
for  sentiment  or  no  sentiment,  we  all  agree 
Chat  the  real  reason  for  a  hen’s  existence  is 

Then  came  the  time  of  year  beyond  which 
^you  should  never  allow  a  hen  to  set,  as  the 
winter  comes  on  before  the  chicks  are  half 
grown” ;  and  from  that  period  until  Thanks¬ 
giving.  at  the  most  inconvenient  times,  we 
were  reasonably  sure  of  finding  some  belated 
hen  with  her  whole  being  intent  on  setting. 
She  would  set  on  a  china  egg,  or  even  on  the 
ground.  Then  began  experiments  in  “break¬ 
ing  a  setting  hen,”  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
know  in  its  bitter  fullness  the  meaning  of  the 
word  obstinacy,  let  him  attempt,  by  fair 
means  or  fowl,  to  break  a  setting  hen. 

During  August,  September,  and  portions  of 
October  you  might  find  a  mad.  clucking  ben 
Cied  up  to  a  tree  or  stake  in  our  back -yard  or 
orchard,  or  you  could  sight  one  with  feathers 
bustled  about  her,  stumbling  about  with  a 
jard  of  white  rag  tied  to  her  leg  and  endan¬ 
gering  her  life,  at  which  there  is  no  doubt  she 
was  emitting  volleys  of  horrid  hen  oaths. 
“Duck  them  in  water.”  Yes,  and  then  see 
■them  return,  cool  and  refreshed  to  the  onsef. 
“Swing  them  about  your  head,  that  will  get 
heir  mind  off,”  and  watch  while  they  restore 
■*0  themselves  the  points  of  the  compass  and 
make  a  bee-line  for  the  nest.  There  is  but  one 
•cure  for  a  setting  hen  so  far  as  we  can  see,  and 
Chat  is  time. 

It  M'as  indeed  a  great  day  for  us  when  we 
-atole  out  at  night  (but  that  is,  I  fear,  an 
Irish  bull)  and  separated  the  roosters  from 
•the  pullets,  and  a  greater  still  when  we  began 
■to  “kill  off”  the  superfluous  roosters  and  seek 
■the  market  man  with  what  had  heretofore 
been  our  petted,  pampered  prides.  But  Our 
Hen’s  Cereal  Story  would  be  incomplete  with- 
•out  this  bloody  chapter,  and  we  stocd  the  be- 
headihgs  with  great  bravery  until  there  re¬ 
mained  two  more  to  kill,  one  a  great,  beauti¬ 
ful  fellow  who  had  been  for  M^eoks  gallantly 
contesting  with  our  very  largest  rooster  for 
vthe  prize  of  life.  But  our  greatest  trial  was 
when  the  youngest  of  the  entire  flock  came  to 
•the  hour  of  his  doom.  He  had  a  name.  In 
fact,  from  the^first  our  dear  fowls  had  seemed 
possessed  of  much  character,  the  strong  per¬ 
sonality  of  several  of  them  cauaing  us  to  give 
them  names;  thus  from  hatching  time  two 
tiny  pallets  had  been  chums,  always  off  by 
themselves  in, secluded  paths,  arm  in  arm,  as 
it  were,  and  evidently  whispering  secrets. 


I  contrived  to  mislay  the  proof  sheets  sent  to 
me  this  morning.  .  .  .  This  frequent  absence  of 
mind  becomes  very  exceeding  troublesome.  I 
have  the  distinct  recollection  of  laying  them 
carefully  aside.  (March  81,  1827.) 

My  blue  devils  have  flown  at  the  sense  of 
retaining  some  sort  of  consequence.  Lord, 
what  fools  we  are ! 


Many  Hands  Make  Light  Work 

So  does  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder,  and  if  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  employ  “many  hands’*  in  your  house¬ 
work,  you  will  be  plea^  and  astonished  to  see  how  much 
you  can  do  with  one  pair  of  willing  hands,  by  using 

GOLD  DUST 

WASHING  POWDER. 

Tiy  it.  Sold  everywhere  in  large  packages.  Priee  25  cents. 


THE  R.  K.  FAIRBARK  C09IPANT, 
St.  Xiaaia,  Maw  Yark,  Baataa, 


Phllaaalahia. 


XUM 


(  A  in  I 


WOMEN  IN  OABOEMNO. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  25.  18»5. 


GOT  A  BABY  BOF  NOW. 


Happlneaa  In  »  Noothern  Mnn’s  Hume— Tell*  Abont 

Tbe  Red  Flng  of  Danger  At  The  Bailroad  CroM- 

Ing— Waring  To  America’!  Men. 

“For  twenty-Bix  years  I  have  used  tobacco 
in  great  quantities,  and  of  late  years  took  to 
cigarette  smoking.”  writes  Mr.  W.  E.  Simp 
son  of  Lecompte,  La.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
that  tobacco  has  robbed  me  of  many  years  of 
life  and  a  grat  deal  of  happiness.  I  realize  it 
now  as  I  compare  my  feelings  and  my  condi¬ 
tion  with  that  of  a  year  ago.  when  I  was  a 
tobacco  saturated  cigarette  Bend.  Many  and 
many  a  time  did  I  try  to  quit  smoking  myself 
into  eternity,  but  I  could  not  put  through  a 
day  without  suffering  extreme  nervous  tor 
ture.  which  would  increase  hour  by  hour  till 
Onally,  to  save  myself,  as  it  seemed,  from 
almost  flying  to  pieces.  I  had  to  light  the 
little,  white  pipe  stick  and  swallow  the  smoke. 
One  day  I  read  in  my  paper  ‘Don’t  Tobacco 
Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life  Away,’  just  what 
I  was  doing;  it  came  to  me  like  the  warning 
of  the  man  who  waves  the  red  flag  of  danger 
at  the  railroad  crossing,  and  said  that  No  To 
Bac  was  an  absolutely  guaranteed  relief  from 
tobacco  slavery.  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  like 
a  drowning  man  grasping  at  a  straw,  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  No-To  Bac.  The  effects  were 
magical,  it  destroyed  the  nerve  craving  and 
desire  for  cigarettes.  Two  boxes,  would  you 
believe  it,  made  me  well  and  strong.  I  have 
gained  mentally,  physically,  in  vigor  and 
manhood,  and  with  the  brain  free  from  the 
nicotine  and  a  breath  no  longer  befouled  with 
tobacco  smoke,  I  am  so  happy  to  day  to  write 
No  To  Bac  did  it  all  a  year  ago,  so  the  cure  is 
time  tested  and  tried,  not  only  in  my  own 
case,  but  several  of  my  friends  who  have  also 
been  cured. 

We  have  a  Baby  Boy  now.  My  wife  and  I 
feel  that  all  this  happiness  started  from  the 
time  when  I  flrst  used  No-To  Bac,  and  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  order  that 
the  memory  of  the  happiness  may  be  perpetu 
ated  in  a  living  form,  we  want  to  name  our 
Baby  Boy  after  the  man  who  wrote  the  line, 
‘Don’t  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life 
Away.  ’ 

No  To  Bac  is  popular  here,  and  all  our 
druggists  sell  it.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but 
somebody  asks  me  about  No-'To  Bac,  so  I 
don’t  want  you  to  hesitate  to  use  these  lines 
in  any  way  that  you  think  will  make  known 
to  suffering  humanity  the  happiness  that  there 
is  in  No-To  Bac  for  the  many  men  with  nico- 
tinized  brains  and  weakened  resolutions.  If 
they  will  only  make  up  their  mind  to  save  the 
waste  of  vital  power— to  say  nothing  of  the 
money— DOW  going  up  in  smoke  and  out  in 
tobacco  spit.  ” 


II BL  AN  CARD'S 


mo  nr  stshp. 


IODIDE  OF 
IRON. 


PILLS 


Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  cele  •• 
ritles  of  tbe  World  for  Hcrofnla,  (TuiDorr,  Kinu's 
Evil),  and  thn  ear'y  stages  otOonsami  tioo.  Const  1- 
tntlonal  Weakners,  Poorness  of  tbe  Bio  d.  and  for 
ullnaalailoK  and  regnlatlns  Its  Mriodic  coarse. 

None  aenuine  nr  less  signed  ‘'BLANCARD.” 

E.  Eodoera  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  DmgRlsts. 


The  best  grass  fed  cattle 
are  raised  expressly  for 

Liebig 

COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

and  only  the  best  parts  of 
the  beef  are  used. 


•  a  •  ■  •  ■  •-■-•-■-•-B  •B»B*B»B»»» 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbro uck 

makes  a  specialty  of  tbe  nse 
of  Oils  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70.000  people  without  ac- 
cideot. 

HARVARD  BDILDINO, 

7Z9  SIXTH  AVENDE, 
Cor.  4Sd  St.  New  York  City. 


Gardening  is  one  of  those  occupations  which 
have  been  reg  arded  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
men.  Hattie  M.  Clarke, M.D., however,  protests 
against  men  preempting  certain  trades  which 
are  eminently  suitable  to  women.  In  Home 
and  Country  Magazine,  she  says: 

“Gardening  is  one  of  these,  and  experience 
has  shown  the  fitness  of  women  for  tbe  work ; 
for  the  number  of  women  gardeners  is  increas¬ 
ing  daily,  and  flourishing  schools  of  horticul¬ 
ture  for  women  even  now  exist  in  Europe.  .  .  . 

“And  why,  pray,  should  the  trade  of  florist 
be  regarded  as  particularly  masculine?  ^In 
Germany  women  floral  artists  have  almost  en- 
tirley  replaced  men.  They  require  less  wages, 
and  are  undeniably  on  an  average  more  dainty 
and  artistic  in  their  work.  Flower  arranging 
is  an  art,  and  in  our  opinion  a  particularly 
feminine  art.  In  Japan,  skill  in  arranging 
flowers  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of 
every  woman’s  education,  inculcating,  as  it 
does,  a  love  of  order,  neatness,  artistic  taste, 
and  the  beautiful. 

“Employment  of  this  kind  is  only  elevating 
and  refining.  The  mill,  factory,  or  store  ex¬ 
erts  a  very  questionable  moral,  and  an  undenia 
bly  unfortunate  physical  influence  on  tbe  lives 
of  young  women.  An  occupation  which  brings 
one  in  constant  touch  with  God’s  fairest  works 
cannot  be  so.  Again,  superior  ability  and  high 
artistic  merit  command  increased  financial 
recognition. 

“The  healthfulness  of  this  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  overestimated.  It  encour¬ 
ages  free  action  of  tbe  body  in  the  open  air, 
and  while  learning  the  secrets  of  plant  life  in 
the  workshop  of  nature,  the  young  woman  is 
also  sowing  seed  which  will  bear  valuable  fruit 
in  her  possible  future  life  as  a  matron.  Con¬ 
scientious,  watchful  care,  order,  and  neatness, 
that  are  requisite  in  the  care  of  plant  life, 
instill  habits  that  are  not  to  be  underrated  in 
domestic  life.  Women  with  homes  and  mod¬ 
erate  means  can  find  a  very  palpable  method 
for  increasing  their  slender  incomes  by  limited 
floriculture.  Finely  grown  plants  and  choice 
flowers  always  find  a  ready  market,  and  can 
be  cultivated  at  a  small  expense  and  sold  at 
a  considerable  profit.  .  . 

“It  may  be  argued  that  the  work  is  too 
arduous  for  women,  but  the  argument  is  weak 
and  unfounded  on  fact.  Carrying  a  baby 
from  morn  until  night,  stooping  over  wash- 
tubs,  scrubbing  on  bands  and  knees,  standing 
behind  a  counter  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  each 
day,  working  a  sewing-machine  from  dawn 
until  night,  all  these  are  regarded  as  especially 
feminine  occupations,  while  tbe  watering, 
pruning,  transplanting,  and  cultivation  of 
plants  and  flowers  is  erroneously  regsrded  as 
*too  hard’  for  women. 

“On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  overwork, 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  physical  injury  is 
minimized  by  the  occupation.  Indeed,  physi¬ 
cians  not  infiequently  advise  garden-work  as 
a  curative  treatment  in  many  diseases  arising 
from  so-called  ‘feminine’  occupations.  Oar 
dening  is  destined  to  become  a  part  of  tbe 
general  education  of  women.  ” 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  had  wonderful  success  selling  dish 
washers.  Have  not  made  less  than  $8  any  day 
and  some  days  |16.  Nearly  every  family  buys 
one.  They  are  cheap,  durable  and  do  the 
work  perfectly.  You  can  wash  and  dry  the 
dishes  for  a  family  In  two  minutes  without 
touching  your  bands  to  a  dish.  I  believe  any 
lady  or  gentleman,  anywhere,  can  do  as  well 
as  I  am  doing,  as  I  had  no  experience.  Any¬ 
one  can  sell  what  everyouo  wants  to  buy,  and 
every  family  seems  to  want  a  dish  washer. 
Write  to  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co. .  140 
8.  Highland  Ave. ,  E.E. ,  Pittsburg,  Pa  They 
will  send  you  full  particulars  and  help  you  as 
they  did  me.  I  do  not  write  my  experience 
boastingly,  but  because  I  think  it  a  duty  I 
owe  to  others  in  these  hard  times.  Martha  B. 


T>  "He*!™  a  ♦ 

♦*'RfST 

tyLMA 

1  Alma, Michigan. 

For  men  and  women  who  need 
absolute  rest,  for  the  old  and  infirm 
who  require  the  most  exacting  at¬ 
tendance,  for  those  who  wish  the 
benefit  of  the  finest  baths  and  grand¬ 
est  waters  in  the  world.  For  those 
who  need  the  personal  attention  of 
the  most  eminent  ph3rsicians,  or 
for  those  who  wish  to  spend  a  vaca¬ 
tion  where  they  can  see  the  finest 
scenery,  have  the  most  comforts 
and  greatest  pleasure.  The  Ai.ma  is 
unequalled  by  any  resort  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  A  handsomely 
illustrated  book  of  description  ,yr«. 
The  Alms  KsaitarlM  Co..  Alma,Elrk. 


Woman’s  Beauty 

Chicaoo,  Aug.  81, 18SI.  — 

Some  peopio  sevni  to 
think  that  a  tonic  U 
only  necessary  when 
they  have  run  so  low 
as  to  have  touonsulta 
physician.  This  la  In¬ 
correct.  I  say, every 
physician  says,  "Eat 
well,  drink  that  which 
Is  nourisliing  and  en¬ 
ergy  giving."  I  know 
of  nothing  which  an. 
sjy  lathis  purposete^i^ 

acUvIty,  tlvlog  thow 
Mrengtl^  both  physkd  and  mental,  to  bear  tSoto 
thousand  and  one  exacting  boosehoid  cares. 

HAMN  A  K*  Dsb 

PABST,  Milwaukee,  WIes 


Heiskell’s  Ointment 

to  qaickly  and  permanently  care  Kcaeaia, 
Hratld-Head.  Barber’a  Itrb  or  Tette# 
withont  the  aid  of  internal  medieine. 

SOe.  per  box  at  Dmggiats  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  S  OO.. 
531  Oommerco  St.,  Philadklpmia. 


m  A6EWT8$75AW«5y 
Utttf  9€  MftltftK  PRACTICAL 
PUTIMiDyNAII0.Tw»«4 

|«r«  ■vihod,  wtiKl  t■»Hrfeetork• 

MW  fMdt.  PUtM 
atokel.  tte  ,  ••  wateBts. 
,  uMc- wart,  Meyelet 
Bttal  gepdt;  iMMitit  Ar 
4ifW«ai  iiMt ;  alwtjt 

ItsyiHtMt;  M  Halt  tw  ylRtUf 
■ - great  ataty  aak^r. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  t  CO.,  Clorfc  Ns.  IS,  ColsMbss,  OMs. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


2Bo.  R  BottlO.  Immedlato  Relief  Ooaimntsed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  in  tbe  market.  Contlnaed  Increseed  demand 
t  drcKguts  oell  it. 


BROWNIE  STAMPa. 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


XUM 


THE  EVANGErJST. 


April  25.  -.SOT 


hotels. 

THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Rooms  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upward*.  | 

Unsurpassed  in  location.  A  combination  of 
taste,  convenience,  hospitable  treatment,  and 
rare  comfort.  An  attractive  hotel-home  to 
thousands  who  annually  visit  the  Metropolis 
on  business  or  pleasure. 

By  an  arrangement  with  The  Evangelist  the 
St.'  Denis  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
The  Evangelist’s  tourists,  who  are  to  sail  from 
New  York,  on  the  City  of  Berlin,  on  the  26tb 
of  June. 

The  St.  Denis  Hotel  is  conveniently  located 
dor  travellers  and  reasonable  in  its  charges. 


HOTEL 

Bverv  modern  improvement  knox  n  to  Mirnce.  penect 
cnisiiie  ami  service  Most  nnilorm  climate  in  United 
State:-.  r<emi  for  Ix-ok  and  rate-t. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  Atlantic  city,  N.  J. 

On  tlie  Reach.  Elevator,  steam  beat,  flitertd  waW, 
srn  parlor,  ('illiaid  ami  moi-ic  looi  s. 

CHAMBERK  &  HOOPES. 


AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  bnm-^  at  mrtderate  prices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  locatii'n.  by  addres^lnt;  M'lls  Vbkdin.  IOU  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Huvo,  Pa  Is,  France. 

Ame.'lcan  refereno’s. 


Walter's  Sanitarium 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  FtUl  ocean  view, 

8ea  aater  baths  in  house.  Also  illustrated  tooaiet  free. 

K.  ROBBKT8’  SUNS. 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 


Id  the  Monotains  of  Pennsylvanis.  Only  4^  hours  from 
New  Yoik:  2  hours  from  Philadelpliia.  For  Air,  W'ater, 
and  Scenery  uusurpa  sed  (we  believe  UDeqnailed).  Cir¬ 
culars  fre'.  M.  M.  WALTER.  Serretary. 


Clark’s  Excursions  to  Europe. 

SaiiiuK  from  New  York  by  flrst-c’ars  st-amers  on  April 
IS,  Mav  18.  JuneSS.  June  26  (The  Evansellst's  Tourv), 
Jane  lO,  July  6,  etc.  All  tr.iveling expenses  included. 
Popular  pi  ices,  mg  ■  ■  ■%  mg  Tickets  for 

f^andno.  W~  B  B  Ba  B  B  BB  T  individual 
Ocean  tickets  V  1 1  ■■  1 1  Bw  ■$  travelers  to  all 
by  LUIIUI  L  partsotthe 
a’l  Unea  ™  ^  *  world  at 

Oboice  berth*,  lowest  price*. 

Tonr  Round  the  World.  October  7. 

Fall  Paleetine  Tonr,  August  28. 

Send  for  Clark's  Tcnriet  Oasette,  contaioing  fall  par- 
ticnlars,  with  maps. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tonri*t  Agent, 
III  Brcadwav,  New  York. 

Official  Ticket  Agent  Peonsi  Ivauia  and  Erie  R.R..  etc. 


SHORT  JOURNEYS 

ON  A  LONG  ROAD 

Is  the  characteristic  title  of  a  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  book  containing  over  one  hundred  pages 
of  charmingly  written  deecriptions  of  summer 
resorts  in  the  country  north  and  west  of 
Chioago.  The  reading  matter  is  new,  the 
illustrations  are  new,  and  the  information 
therein  will  be  new  to  almost  everyone. 

A  copy  of  “Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Road” 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  will  enclose 
ten  cents  (to  pay  postage)  to  Gko.  H.  Heaf- 
FORD,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chioago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ec  St.  PmiI  Railway,  Chicago,  III. 


'■^Double,  double  toil  and  trouble: 
Fire  burn:  and  cauldron  bubblel 


That’s  the  old  way  of  making  soup. 
Put  your  meat  and  soup  bones  in 
the  “cauldron”  and  fuss  over  it  for 


Extract  of 


saves  you  all  that  “toil  and  trouble.” 

Add  water  to  the  Extract  and 
you  have,  instantly,  a  really  palatable 
Bouillon  or  clear  Beef  Soup.  No 
trouble  or  mystery  about  it.  Any¬ 
one  can  do  it. 

Armour  Company, 

Chicago. 


- - 


The 

"BLIMD  SEE” 


Typewriter 

Ekioal  to  Manogcrlpt— Keeps  your  Mind  clesr— 

Writing  always  In  plain  sight 
And  the  price  Is  also  right. 

Dr.  8.  F.  Scovel  of  WooeUr,  O.,  says:  “I  And  the  Daugherty 
eminenUy  satofactory  as  to  speM,  clearness  and  mimltolding. 


Discount  to  Clergy. 

THE  “DA06HE8TMnSI8LE”  TYPEW8ITEB  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  lasOA.  Plttsbargh,  Pa. 


ARNUM  &  BAILEY 

UREATKHT  HHUW 
ON  EARTH 

Madison  Sq.  Garden,  N.  Y. 

Ptrfurmancej  daily  at  2  and 
8  P.M. 

24  ELEPHANTS 

2  MENAOERIE8 
ETHNULOaiCAI.  CONQHKSS  UP 
STKANOE  PEOPLK. 

Grand  Water  Carnival, 
a  Circus  Ring*,  2  Olympian  Stages, 
Race  iVack. 

Admission.  2&C.,  M)c  ,  75c  .  A  $1.00. 
Box  Seats,  $2.00  each  ChUdren  un¬ 
der  9  years,  half  price. 


tac-  Membership  Ih  both  the  Erangetist’e  loure  1# 
/tiling  up  rapidlg.  If  you  u>i»h  good  lorutionu  you 
ehould  euynge  your  berth  at  oner. 


Mm  reeuuM  Osset  tvs*  mass.  SOLID  OAK  TNaousHoyr,  hand-sumo.  5  fset  nisn, 
FEET  WIM.IM INCHES  DEEP.  TnE  LAUNDRY  AN*  ToiLCT  SoAFS.*VBOIIAXINE”  AND 


See  leamgeUet  OsC.  tMA  emd  Km.  ISth. 


}  You  10.00- 

'TRIALl  IP  SgnSrMTDRV.  VWI  CAN  DEWT  $1QL0C1 

IbElikiutiil  SonP/V«.^- 


